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VOLUME XXVIL 





The J ndependent, 


(from SCHILLER.) 
—_— 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 





“ How far the world lies under me! 

Scarce can I see the men below therecrawling ! 
The highest of all arts lifts me, my calling, 

So near the heavenly canopy !”’ 

Thus, from the tower where he doth clamber, 
Calls out the slater; also thus the small great 


man, . 

Jack Metaphysicus, down in his writing-cham- 
ber. 

Tell me, thou little great big man— 

The tower, whence thou so grandly all things 
hast inspected, 

Whereof is it, whereon is it erected ? 

How cam’st thou up thyself? Its hights so 
smooth and bare— 

What serve they for but thence into the vale 
to stare? 2 

Se 


PRESIDENT FINNEY. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT AIKMAN. 





No one who heard Mr. Finney preach 
when he was in the fullness of his pulpit 
power can ever forget him. Aniong my 
own most vivid early recollections aré 
those of his appearance and manner as he 
stood in the presence of the great throngs 
that came to hear him fn the old Broadway 
Tabernacle and the still older Chatham- 
street Chapel. 

He was a very striking figure in the pul- 
pit. About six feet in hight, erect and 
long-armed, with a lofty forehead and a 
large gray eye, whose gaze seemed now to 
sweep over a whole audience and then to 
pierce into the secret soul of some individ- 
ual before him; his voice, not deep, but so 
clear that it reached into every corner of 
those large audience-rooms, and at times 
pitched in tones of awful solemnity; his 
manner entirely his own and utterly unaf- 
fected, but such as arrested and compelled 
attention—all these external qualities com- 
bined to make him a man of peculiar pow- 
erinthe pulpit. Then his imagination, 
always at work and sometimes as lurid as 
Dante’s; ‘bis power of Saxon language; his 
absolute contempt of all mere elegancies of 
speech; his lucid and relentless logic; and 


.& certain dauntless disregard for all human 


opinion, or, more correctly speaking, an 
ever-pervasive feeling that he was not ac- 
countable to man for what he said—these 
also combined to make him the preacher 
that he was. ‘ 

And there was also another element of 
great power possessed by Mr. Finney. 
Like Paul and“Luther, he was a man of in- 
tense spiritual experiences. He had been 
plunged Into the depths of convictions of 
sin afd uplifted to the hights of the holy 
joys of forgiveness. It was to be expected 
that God would give just such experiences 
to one who was to be such a mighty instru- 
ment to awaken his fellow-men to a sense 
of sin and danger, to show them the wrath 
to come and their need of the blood of the 
Lamb of God. Every word he 
every image he employed, all bis awfal 
denunciations of divine anger against 
sinners, came from the depth of his own 
experiences, . 

He had himself trembled over the brink 
of hell; in bis immost soul he believed that 

himeelf deserved its eternal doom; and, 








thus knowing the terrors of the Lord, he 
persuaded men. 

I well remember a scene in the. old 
Tabernacle. Mr. Finney was preaching on 
the desert of sin and the certainty of its 
future punishment, and he closed by giving 
an awful picture of those eternal terrors 
into which the lost soul would sink down, 
It was so awful that. the nerves of bis 
hearers crept with horror, and several per- 
sons, unable to endure it, arose with looks 
of anguish to leave the house. Finney 
paused a moment, turned. his great gray 
eyes upon them, and said: ‘‘ And so fear- 
ful are these things that even their faint 
description cannot be endured.” 

His enunciation of certain words had a 
tone of peculiar solemnity. | It is said that 
few men can utter *‘.Oh!’ with effect. 
Finney made that monosyllable a real 
power of speech. The way in which, 
after some clear and clinching argument 
upon God’s claims to love and. obedience, 
be would utter the words ‘‘ Oh, sinner!” or 
the single word “Shame !” had init the 
power. of a whole sermon. No man could 
mistake his meaning. He tells the vender 
of intoxicating drinks that he “has the 
very spirit of hell,” and adds: ‘‘Shball a 
man who will sell rum or make whisky 
and deal out death and damnation to men 
and make them pay for it—shall he pretend 
to love God? For shame, thou hypocrite ! 
thon wretth! thou enemy of God and man ! 
thou wolf in the clothing of asheep! Lay 
aside your mask and write your name 
Satan on your sign-board.” Preaching on 
stewardship, he said: ‘‘ You have no right 
to go tobell. God bas aright to your soul. 
Your going to bell would injure the whole 
univérse. It would injure hell, because it 
would increase its torments; it would in- 
jare Heaven, because it would wrong it out 
of your services. Who shall take the harp 
in your ‘place in ‘singing praises to God? 
Who shall.contribute your share to the 
happiness of Heaven?” Indeed, for clear- 
ness of statement, for directness and plain- 
ness of Janguage, for illustrations which 
are equally familiar, forcible, and {llumin- 
ating, Mr. Finney’s sermons are worthy of 
the study even of those who may not be- 
lieve the truths which held him so firmly 
in the grasp of their infinite import, 

In marvelous dramatic power he was at 
times the peer of Whitefield. Those who 
heard him frequently will recall many 
illustrations of this. One of these was re- 
lated to me by the late Dr. Beman, of 
Troy. Finney was preaching a series of 
sermons in the old First church. There 
was a mighty work of grace under his 
labors, the preacher was in the fullest sym- 
pathy with the work, and he was then in 
the flush of his great powers. In’ the 
course of one of his sermons he was en- 
deavoring to magnify the redemptive work 
of Christ by comparing with it his mate- 
rial creative work, and he described the 
Almighty as launching bis newly-created 
worlds out upon their vast orbits, The 
pulpit of the church was quite narrow and 
the platform wide, so that the preacher 
was free to move and had full sweep for. 
his long arms. Beman sat on a chair be- 
hind him, and as Finney swept a world out 
into space, himself moving round with it, 
Beman suddenly dodged back. When 





thought, Brother Finney, that one of your 
worlds was going to hit me.” 

I met Mr. Finney in personal intercourse 
but once in my life. Being in the vicinity 
of Oberlin, toward the close of the week, I 
determined to spend the Sabbath there. 
He was then president of the institution, 
but in advanced years and in feeble health. 
He sat in the pulpit, but did not preach, 
After the service I was introduced to him, 
and never were my impressions of any man 
more suddenly changed. I had associated 
him mainly with his fearful sermons. Al- 
though in intervening years I had read 
many of his gentler writings and knew 
through them something of the great peace 
in which he abode, yet the impression of 
his preaching and the glare of bis eye was 
still prevalent upon me. But his grasp was 
so warm and his smile so pleasant that I 
was won at once. Learning that I was at 
the hotel, he said:, ‘‘ Don’t go to a hotel 
again when I have a house here.” I 
passed the Sabbath afternoon and took 
tea with him, and it was a most delightful 
occasion. There was no trace of the old 
warrior at all. His manner was buoyant 
as a child, full.of animation, and breaking 
into genial laughter. He spoke of Dr. 
Beman with great interest—learning that 
I had been associated with him for a while 
in my early ministry—and of many other 
of his Eastern friends, of his own spiritual 
life and joy, and of the old revival seasons. 
All was as devout as it was delightful. Not 
a word which a happy saint might not have 
spoken just as he was about to pass into 
the Eternal Presence. I have never seen 
him since; but feel grateful that I was 
privileged to have this one interview with 
him, 

He was a mighty man in his day, a holy 
man of God, transparent in motive and 
life, unselfish all through, loving to the 
souls of men when he seemed most severe, 
and utterly loyal to Christ. Few men have 
entered into sweeter experiences of the 
divine life, and fewer still have had such 
greetings as must have met him when he 
entered in through the gates into the City— 
into that City whither had preceded him so 
many of his own spiritual children, with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads. 

RII 


WHAT IS THE USE? 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE, 


“War is the usel” These were the 
last words of Ralph Anderson, in answer 
to his second cousin, Mrs. Ernest, as she 
drove off in her pony-phaeton:from his door. 
He hated pony-phaetons, and to seewomen 
trailing about in them; he hated to have 
his city cousins come up from town pry- 
ing into his back kitchen.. He hated to 
see Mrs. Ernest talking to his daughter 
Clissy and filling her head with nonsense. 
His dinner bad been at least three 
minutes late, for when he came up from 
the fleld be had found the women-folk in 
the back porch, all listening to the«stuff 
Mrs. Ernest was pouring out to them. 
He had many times resisted stoutly Mrs. 
Ernest’s proposal of coming up to spend 
the summer in his roomy farm-house. But 
he could not help himself this year, when 
she came to Johnsboro’, eleven miles away, 
for a couple of months, And he had to 
submit to it this time when she appeared to 
pass the day, plar to drive back to her 
hotel in the Clissy and the rest 








| had done their best in getting her a com- 


fortable dinner, as respectable, he flattered 
himeelf, as any she might find at the Jobns- 
boro’ ‘‘ Eagle.” Mrs, Ernest had not con- 
tented herself with talking to the women- 
folk. She took him aside to give him a “‘ bit 
of her mind.” 

“Why, Cousin Ralph, don’t you do 
something about Clara’s education? She 
ought to go to school. She ought to be 
learning something.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” Cousin Ralph said. 
“Does not she know enough now? Has 
not she given you a good dinner? Is there 
anything out of the way in the house?” 

Mrs. Ernest might have alluded to saler- 
atus in the hot biscuits that came on in the 
place of bread, to a certain flabbiness in the 
cooking of the lamb, and want of judgment 
in the selection of the hardest and most. 
aged of the peas. Also, when she went 
up to the spare chamber to take off het 
things, she was sure that she smelt thw 
very same airthat was in the room the last 
time she was there, three years ago, The 
same smell. of bed-feathers and ticking 
and old-fashioned chintz, with a touch of 
pine-wood from the door that went up into 
the attic. A bit of education would have 
taught them all, she thought, to open thre 
windows and let in some of the clovez 
smell from the field below and to have 
picked some of the fresh green pens for 
dinner. But Mrs. Ernest was too well-bred 
to turn up her nose at her host’s dinner. 
So she only said: 

‘¢ Yes, indeed. And Clara will spend her 
afternoon washing up the things and 
spreading the table for supper for you and 
the men; and then she'll wash up those 
things, and go to bed early, to get upearly 
in the morning and do the same all over 
again.” 

**And why not? What’sthe use of any- 
thing else ?” 

“And what's the use,” said Mrs. Ernest, 
“of having Clara do unpaid the work you 
are paying Bridget and the rest for? You 
told me they didn’t half earn their wages.” 

“ Well, they don’t; and I have them up 
here to save COlissy.” 

Then Mrs. Ernest asked: 

** But why don’t you let Clara do some- 
thing else—take German lessons of Miss 
Arndt or read with her ?” 

“She was named Olarissa after her 
grandmother,” Cousin Ralph thundered in; 
‘and I won't have her ‘Clara’-ed. And 
as to all the languages, ‘ what's the use’? ” 

The pony-phacton had come up at this 
moment. Clissy and the rest tucked Mrs, 
Ernest in, promising to drive over to Johns- 
boro’ on the “buck-board” when Betty 
Y could be spared from the haying, and Cousin 
Ralph had turned off, repeating to himself: 
‘* What's the use?”’ 

After some work in the barn, he went 
back to the house. 

“ I suppose that woman has turned Clis- 
sy’s head, and I shall find- her crying and 
grumbling because I didn’t let her go ta 
Vassar College with Lucinda Johnson.” 

No; he found Clissy washing up the din- 
ner things, along with the rest of the 
women-folk, laughing and joking because 
she had tucked up her washing-apron be- 
hind, to: look like Mrs. Ernest’s checked- 
silk overskirt. 

Ralph started off for his usnal afternoon 
stroll down to the village for the mail, for 
he did take a newspaper and he wins 
ed.to learn about the legislative doings at 





Concord. He was sound Democrat, and 
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was giad there was no chance of being put 
down by the Republicans this year. 

It was a satisfactory kind of walk, down 
the hill into the town, for he could look 
off ow bis own land on either side.’ Eves 
when he came as far as Jonés*#field thee 
', Was & glow of satisfaction, for that was bis 
* own hay-cutter, that be had “‘bired oft” 
Dy the day to Jones, making its #bdudwof 

the field. And there was musié in the 

sound. He didn’t wonder much” that ‘the | 

city folk liked tocome up and ‘bear #t, 

though it was ridiculous the fuss and talk 

they made about the hills. They did 

“bunch up kind of pretty” round the vil- 

lage ; but the farming land was down In the 

meadow, and he was proud to think that 
he owned pretty much all the avuilable 

part of that—as good a farm as any in N-w 

Hampshire. 

There was one bit of land he had not 
been able to lay his hands on, and it con- 
tained a mill privilege, that might really 
treble his property. And this ‘‘ mill priv- 
ilege” was the Mordecai that sat at the 
gate of Ralph Anderson. 

It was owned by bis old friend Jeffries, 
who had held on toit through thick and 
thin, beeause the old house had been 
built by his father and both father and 
mother had died init. But Jeffrics him- 
self had gone out West with his family— 
was professor in some college. 

To day, however, Ralph learned some 
news at the post-office. Jeffries had come 
nack; had been some days at the old house, 
with his son and daughter. “Come home 
to die,” so the report went; ‘all worn out 
with chills and fever.” 

Ralph took a turn that way, as he left 
the post-office. So that was going to be 
the end of Jeffries! What had been the 
ase of all his college education, of being 
professor of acollege? Here he was, dying 
poor, with nothing to leave to his children 
but a shabby old bhonse and a mill priv- 
llege that he hbadn’t the means to use. 
And Ralph looked round upon bis own 
farm, which had grown and stretched down 
from the rocky hillside into the fertile val- 
ley and up again to the border of the mill- 
stream. He met one of his neighbors. 

**So you're going up to see the last of 
Jeffries,” was the greeting. “ Well, I sup- 
pose we ought all to say a kind word to 
him,” 

That had not been in Ralph’s mind. He 
had not been thinking much about Jeffries 
himself; but he was asbamed to go back, 
and kepton. As he turned inv and went 
across the grass to the front of the house, ig 
looked slut up, door and blinds closed ; 
dreary enough, he thought, at first. But 
presently he beard sounds of laughter and 
talking from the side of the house, and he 
followed where the voices led bim, round 
the corner to the back of the house. 

Here was a deep piazza, shut in by two 
sides of the house, a large grape-vine shield- 
ingit. And he presently found that the 
tovalid was stretched upon a couch in one 
corner, comfortably propped by cushions. 
Jeffries himself was the first to recognize 
and welcome his old friend. 

‘Why, Ralph, this is kind of yon. 
Mary, here is your father’s old friend.” 

Ralph looked about. ‘Phere had been 
such laughing and talking he had expected 
to find a collection of neighbors there; 
but there was only a bright-faced, slender 
girl. 

‘‘P'm afraid I am in the way,” said 
Relph. “I’m afraid I have disturbed 
somebody. I thought I heard a greatmany 
voices,” 

‘Only Mary and me laughing,” said 
Jeffries. ‘“ She has been reading to me, and 
we had a dispute over the book. My boy 
is with me; but he has gone up the stream 
to look for some trout for our supper. 
There is his voice now.” 

And then came a hallooing and shouting 
and whistling all in one. 

‘*He must have caught all the trout in the 
stream,” cried Mary, as she ran out to meet 
him. 

Ralph had time to leok at bis old friend. 
He did appear thin and worn; yet not so 
old as himself, he was pretty sure, though 
Ralph might sit for a picture of a comfort- 
able country squire. 

Buf Jeffries had a bappy twinkle in his 
eye and was so eager ib thanking: his 
guest for coming to see bim that Ralpb 
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began to think himself that he had made 
the visit out of kindness, 
Presently the young folks appeared— 
ek, a long, lanky youth enougb, but fall 
of talk and fun; with a string of eN 


a" 


p Mary oy age Me 
Su Mary == é 
‘eld their ‘ ch 
ey the piace.” > 


* Yes, indeed,” ‘nto 
cans yemember fishing» Mary. 
brook two or three times a day.” => 

** And Mary does remember yeeros, oe 
continued his father, “and bas been won- 
dering when she should see her.” 

Ralph looked round the deep piazza— 
piles of books in chairs, a paint-box on a 
seat, and a work-basket with some gay 
colors in it. 


said Jeffries; ‘‘but the children were deter- 
mined the house should be comfortable the 
minute we got into it.” 

Mary was back again, pulled up the pil- 
lowsaround her father’s head, seated herself 
by the work-basket, took out work,thimble, 
and needle,and with Jack and her father fell 
tochattingagain. Ralph was chatting with 
them—so it seemed, as he thought of it 
afterward; though he could not say what 
it was about or how long he might have 
stayed. But there came a summons in to 
supper through the long window. He 
went in with the rest, involuntarily, and 
then remembered that Clissy would be 
waiting for him if he did not go home, 

“‘It is not late,” said Jeffries. ‘We 
have supper early, because we have dinner 
early and the children like to get up on 
the hill before sunset. Mary is making a 
sketcb.” 

But Ralph took himself away. He had 
gone some distance before he renrembered 
that he had not asked Jeffries about his 
illness and had not condoled with him 
about dying. 

As he left the house he had been think- 
ing of that datnty-looking supper-table. 
There were the trout fresh from fire and 
water, and a pile of white biscuits, and some 
slices of ham, strawberries—what ‘else ? 
Plenty to eat, with white napkins and 
table-cloth, and a quiet, inviting air over 
all. 

It was the sight of this that had re- 
minded him of home, awakening a con- 
trast with the thought of his own large 
table, and the farm-hunds‘ sitting down, 
one throwing off his coat, another flinging 
aside a towel, in the midst of a clatter of 
dishes. 

He would, indeed, have been a truant to 
Clissy, sitting down to this quiet meal— 
they four—and she struggling at home. 

Suddenly he got a new idea of what Mrs. 
Ernest meant. Yes, he had been robbing 
Clissy of something of this kind of life that 
Mary Jeffries was laughing in. Clissy 
laughed to; but then he gave a shud 


der. 
And now I must say that one reason 


Ralph Anderson had been provoked with 
Mrs. Ernest’s talk was that he himself had 
suddenly awakened to a conviction that be 
needed some change for his daughter. 
Tiuis new awakening “puzzled him and 
provoked him; and so he was the more 
provoked that Mrs. Ernest should have bit 
upon the truth too. It is bad enough to 
have our own worries and sore places; but 
to have somebody come and fling them in 
our face or tread upon them is adding 
insult to injury. 

What had opened the eyes of Ralph 
had been the fear of late of one of his hired 
men, Jo Sanders, a stout, handsome 
active young fellow enough. But Ralph had 
caught Jo looking at Clissy one day in a 
way that made his blood boil. Now, if 
the Prince of Wales and the Pope of Rome 
rolled into one bad suddenly turned up as 
a suitor for his daughter, Ralph would 
probably have been mad at the idea that 
Clissy was old enough for such folly. 
But, besides the fact that he would 
have knocked down any young man who 
attempted to approach her, Ralph knew 
things about Jo that made him shudder 
pow at the thought of his coming near her, 
Why had he ever let this coarse boor talk 
with bis only child, lift ‘her from the 
wagon, help her over the fences, sit with 
her at the table morning, noon, and night? 





And be knew all the time where Jo spent 








Suppose he yr 


‘<Tt looks as if welad taken possession,” 





bis late evenings and what were the babits 
that were fast entangling him. J 













it. was | 
‘Clissy ‘away; d not 
she think the more of the black-browed Jo 
left behind? Perhaps even now Jo had 
7ained some promise from her! And Mrs. 
Ernest’s talk of German lessons and all 
that! How could such mild treatment save 
his Clissy? He had been so indignant at 
Mrs. Ernest, thinking Clissy did not know 
enough fot 4 Woman, that he had turned 
her oft with a rude answer, instead of ask- 
ing her couosel. He was sorry for it 
now, as he hurried home. He could 
see how a little outside occtipation 
away from Jo might have cleared Olissy’s 
vision. All those little ridiculous occupa- 
tions that Mary Jeffries was busy about 
might bave prevented her from thinking 
of such a lover. 

He reached home before he could: calm 
his mind. His pretty girl came to greet 
him, with soft brown hair pushed back from 
her face, her cheeks glowiug, her blue eyes 
sparkling. 

“Supper waiting, Papa.” 

Yes, there it was, and the clatter and 
noise with it—profuseness too, the best of 
things to eat. But no, Ralph bethought 
himself"of the quiet table, the half-cut 
white loaf be had left behind. Clissy had 
made the biscuits, the pies scattered about 
the table, and he did not complain. Yet 
the room was hot, and he left it soon 
for bis wonted seat and pipe on the porch. 
Clissy came to bid him good-night. Ralph 
started up. Was she really going to bed 
so early, or was Jo waiting for more good- 
nights on the back porch ? 

“Why, yes, Papa, I must go to bed early, 
for we bave got to be up before light for 
the ironing. We put it off to-day, you 
know, on Mrs. Ernest’s account. 

What was Clissy’s surprise when her 
father swore a great oath against the iron- 
ing. 

“You shall do no such thing,” he’ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You shall lie abed till nine o’clock 
to morrow morning; and after your break- 
fast I shall take you down to the village 
and find out that Miss Arndt, if that is her 
name. One thing you can learn of ber, if 
you can’t learn anything else ; and that is 
why she spells her name with so many 
letters that are utterly useless.” 

Clissy, bewildered and astonished, sat 
down on theside seat of the porch; and her 
father, seeing how be had amazed her, 
went on to talk of his visit to hisold:friend 
Jeffries. 

‘“Mary and Jack Jeffries back ‘again !” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Back again! Don’t I 
rememberthem? I’m sureI do! How we 
used to tumble about in the Glen together! 
Mary and I would fall injand Jack would 
pick us out. But what are they like? And 
won't they come to see me? I'll go to see 
them the first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing!” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” said ber 
father. “They have both of them been 
to a great many colleges. I don’t know 
how many languages they can talk. I dare 
say you would not know them. Jack is 
quite a gentleman, though his legs are 
long.” 

Olissy asked her father question after 
question, and declared nothing should keep 
herfrom visiting her old friends. Ralph 
insisted she must sce Miss Arndt first and 
engage with her. 

** But, Father, that’s no use,” said Clissy, 
laughing: ‘She can’t teach me everything 
in one day.” 

At last she went to bed, promising to 
leave the ironing to Bridget and Mrs, 
O’Leary and the rest. 

‘*There’s one thing, Papa,” she said, as 
she went off: “I don’t believe Mary Jeffries 
can cook 2 better dinner than I.” 

Raipt did not answer, but his heart sank. 
Yes, Clissy’s housekeeping had been his 
trump card im - bis contest. with, Mrs.’ 
Ernest; but he was a little afraid that Mary 


‘Jeffries might get as good a dinner as Olis | 





. village bad put the two together. 
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sy, though he did not see how she would 
manage it. 


There was one _ Jo had gone 







‘off for the night, do ‘thetivern. He 
had seen bim lurkiiig bebind the lilac 
bush th Cligsy ; but he 
had je away for his even. 
ing safe for this night, 


‘be would take her down 


agé she knew, and then, if 
would only take to her, she 
could not turn up her nose at bis pretty 
Clissy. 

And this would give him time to do 
sometbing shout Jo. But what could he 
do? Dunderhead as he was, be had all 


_but signed the agreement for Jo to go 


shares with him in the ten-acre farm. Jo 
was directing the men in the very bégin- 
ning of the haying. He ovcriooked all 


“the outdoor work of the house, fetched in 


the pails for the women—while Clissy was 
about, he «had notic¢d—and doubtless 
would be on hand to-morrow to help fold 
the sheets, 

For the last day or twothat this new idea 
had possessed his head he had been plan- 
ning some way to get rid of Jo Sanders. 
And he saw Jo was suspecting it, from the 
pains he had been taking to show how 
much he was bound to the farm, bow in- 
dispensable he was. 

It was dangerous to make that great 
fellow an enemy; for oh! he could not te‘l 
how far Jo might have won upon Clissy. 
He bad begun to see that the people in the 
He had 
been seeing this since his eyes were opened. 
If he could only have a chance to thrash 
Jo; but he could get no chance, for Jo was 
unusually respectfal nowadays to Clissy. 
He did not sleep a wink. The moon was 
clear and bright and there was a heavy 
shadow under the chestnut trees, and he 
fancied he heard lovers’ voices in every 
whisper of the wind in the honeysuckles. 

Clissy obeyed a part of his commands 
the next day, and let the women attack the 
ironing without her—only they were to 
leave out the light things; for as early as 
it would do she got into the wagon with 
her father to go and see Miss Arndt. 

Jo was ‘about, of course, and handed in 
the baskets that were to be carried down to 
the store. 

Miss Arnd‘ was a little surprised to see 
Ralph and his daughter; but promised to 
teach anything that was asked and agreed 
to give a lesson that very evening, Ralph 
thought it a great point to settle upon the 
hour just after supper, when Jo was usually 
lounging round, talking with the women. 
After this he took Clissy to see her old 
friend. He meant to leave her there. He 
would have been ashamed to say that he 
was afraid to see his Clissy and to hear her 
talk by Mary’s side. Yet he had this feel- 
ing, and declared he must go off about the 
day’s work he had been neglecting. But 
Mary was at the front door, ran to welcome 
them, and had climbed into the wagon for 
Cliesy before sbe could get down; and she 
made them both come round to the back 
porch, and Ralphstayed. What pleasure 
it was to see how pretty his Clissy looked 
under the grape-vines—such a picture ag 
she was, flushed with a new delight, her 
head exquisitely poised, her lips’ halt 
parted, her brown hair pushed back from 
her white forehead, turning from one to the 
other in the gay talk. Nobody would think 
of asking what she knew or what she could 
do. Or else any one would answer, with 
Ralph: ‘‘ What is the use ?” 

Ralph was so happy that he stayed and 
stayed. Clissy bad never heard her father 
talk so before. What had she ever known 
of his college days till now, when he and 
his friend brought them back? She was 8 
little bewildered by the many books they 
all bad read, and she longed for her hoor 
with Miss Arndt, when she could sip of 
this same honey. too. 

At last Ralph broke away. Mary iosist- 
ed they would keep Clissy for the day; and 
when Clissy said she must go back, for it 
was ironing-day and the work had been 
put off, Ralph stormed out that she might 
as well stay for that very reason. There was 
no necessity of her going home; the ironing 
could take care of itself. He would send 
for her and Miss Arndt in time for supper. 


‘Allright, Papa,” said Otigay;""youcan . — 
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send Jo. He'd like nothing better than to 
come.” 

Ralph knocked over Mary’s straw-table, 
and left while Clissy and all were on 
the floor picking up the things. He got 
into his wagon and drove madly the rest 
of the morning over the hills, away from 
bis farm, from everybody; returning at 
dinner-time, to sit sulkily at his table, 
scarcely voucbsafing any explanation of 
Clissy’s unwonted absence. 

After dinner he took another horse and 
drove off with that; returning in time to 
pick up Clissy and Mary and Miss Arndt, 
to carry them home to supper. 

He was in a rage all the time he was 
driving about. Ina rage with himself, for 
the more he tried to think of ways to get 
rid of Jo Sanders the more he saw he had 
pound himself up with him. Jv had for- 
warded bim money. Plenty of money 
Ralpb had himself, but none on band just 
then. What a fool he had been to take it! 
Then be recalled how once or twice in the 
last two or three days, when he had spoken 
roughly to Jo, Clara had looked up won- 
deringly and had defended him. And 
then he had given Jo promises about the 
ten-acre lot and had made him engage the 
men for cutting down the timber on the 
hillside. How weakly he had gradually 
been putting the whole concern into Jo 
Sanders’s hands! 

Not that be cared for “the concern” 
now. He would be willing to leave it all 
behind, if he could be sure of taking Clara 
with him and go to Europe, Australia, 
Japan, he didn’t care where, if she would 
go—without loo‘ ing back. 

So he paid little attention to the talk of 
the girls,even at supper-time. Mary left 
Clara to take her lesson. Jack was there too 
to walk home with her. Miss Arndt sat 
down with Clara in the porch. Ralph 
didn’t care what they were beginning upon. 
Latin it might be, or Greek; he only 
watched till he saw Jo Sanders lounging 
from among the lilac bushes and then 
walking off to the village. 

Clissy called after him: ‘‘Why won't 
you stay, Jo, and take a lesson, too?” But 
Jo had gone off, without an answer. 

That night there was one of those “ in- 
fernal moons,” as Ralph called it to him- 
self. Of course, Clissy could not be asleep; 
80 he felt he‘must be on the watch too. 
Hle looked out half a dozen times, fancying 

he heard voices under the chestnut trees 
or wheels behind the barn. But all was 
stil; the moonlight lay broad and clear on 
the sloping fields; the only sound was the 
sudden whirr of a night-bird. So he was 
fast asleep not long after ten o’clock. 

This time, however, he was awakened by 
voices, Or was it a dream—a bit of a 
dream that he heard talking? Jo Sanders 
talking with Clissy! Of course, he was 
dreaming. What a fool he was! But sud- 
denly the voices did grow louder, and he 
heard a scream this time. It was Clissy’s 
voice, surely, crying for help. 

In a moment Raiph was in the room; but 
the women-folk were there too, trembling 
with terror. 

‘© What is it? What is it?” 

“A man in the window.” 

“What has become of him?” 

“He was jumping out of the window on 
the back porch as | came in.” 

Ralph scarcely listened to the screams 
and explanations. He ran first to the 
window, then to the door, with a dreadful 
imprecation on his lips. Then it was that 
Clara stopped him. 

‘It’s Jo, Papa. Don’t goafterhim. He’s 
furious. He’s mad. He will kill you 1 
can’t let you go”— 

“I must have him!” cried Ralph, trying 
to fling Clara away. ‘‘ Let me go, Clissy. 
The villain! the night-thief! Send the 
men after him!” he cried to the women, 
for by this time some of the men were 
beard on the stairs. The women ran out 
of the room. 

“Stay, Papa,” whispered Clara. “Let 
him go. I think he will do no harm now. 
But oh! be wanted to carry me off—to 
marry me!” 

Her father broke out into curses. 

“It is my fault, Papa,” sobbed Clissy; 
“for 1 had almost said I would—almost, 
not quite. And I bave talked with him 
evenings out from the window many nights 
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the moon has been so lovely and the smell 
of the honeysuckle so sweet. It was a 
shame to leave it :# and go to bed.” 

“That infernal moon !” muttered Ralph. 
‘* The villain !” 

‘*It seemed pretty,” said Clissy, half 
laughing; ‘‘to be talking to him—he down 
there under the s:adow. And I came near 
saying I would marry him. That wasa 
day or two 2 .o. He said you would like 
it, and if we went off and got married you 
would be glad.to have us save you the 
trouble; and that you owed him money 
and that he owned half the farm now.” 

“ The lying scoundrel!’ murmured Ralph, 
setting his teeth. ‘‘And you promised 


bim”’— , 
‘‘Almost, almost, Papa,” whispered 
Clissy. ‘‘I listened tohim. That was a 


day or two ago; but to-night it seemed all 
changed when he came totalk. I did not 
like the pipe he had, and told bim I would 
shut the blinds and he must go away. 
Then be told me he’d a wagon here, and he 
would drive me up to his sister’s on the 
hills, all in the moonlight; and we would 
be married, and come home and surprise 
you to-morrow after breakfast "— 

Rilph broke out again, but Clara silenced 
him. 

“Ob! listen, Papa. How horrid it was! 
When I told him to go away he frightened 
me so. He began to climb up the trellis, 
and I was afraid it would break. And I 
screamed, and then the girls came in.” 

“You don’t mean you cared for bim?” 
exclaimed her father. ‘‘ You didn’t care 
whether he broke every bone io his body ?” 

**They said he bad reached the window 
—was on the sill!” cried Clissy, shuddering. 
And perhaps he might have carried me 
away. Oh! Papa, tell me you do not want 
meto marry him. Ob! Jet him have half 
of the farm—the whole of it; and we will 
go away !” 

“Say that again,” exclaimed Ralph, 
“and say that you don’t care for him, and 
I don’t mind if the farm is at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

**Oh! Papa, I hope I may never see him 
again,” said Clissy, drawing near her 
father and sobbing. “But oh! a few 
days ago it would have heen different.” 

“You don’t mean that you ever liked 
him ?”’ said Ralph. 

“I can’t tell,” said Clara, with a shud- 
der; ‘‘ but I was tired of the same things 
every day. And he talked of our travel- 
ing about and seeing places; and I thought 
you liked him and would be glad to have 
him take care of the farm, and that per- 
haps you would like to be spared the 
bother of talk of our being married. You 
know you hated the fuss over Josy’s mar- 
riage. SoI didn’t quite say ; but I let him 
talk, and never thought but what he might 
talk so all summer. 

**But you didn’t love him ?” asked Ralph 
again, anxiously. 

‘*T was used to seeing him,” said Clissv. 
‘Maybe that wasit. And I felt sad Jast 
night when I remembered I had forgotten 
him all the afternoon.” 

Ralph held Clissy in his arms, 

“There is po use my going after him 
now,” be said. ‘‘Let him go. He will be 
ashamed to look me in the face after this. 
I'm glad of it.” 

“ Glad of what, Papa ?” exclaimed Clissy, 
wearily. 

‘**He can’t make any complaint. No- 
body can make any complaint at my turn- 
ing him out of doors now.” 

‘*But, Papa, if he owns half the farm”— 

“The scoundrel f” exclaimed Ralph. “I 
bave.got enough in the bank to pay him 
six times over. AndI am willing to pay 
it all to send him to Africa or a hotter 
place, and thank him into the bargain. 
To climb into your window, the villain!” 

There were various reports surging 
through the town next day—that Jo bad 
broken into Ralph’s house with a party of 
burglars, and Ralph had caught him and 
turned him out; that Jo had robbed the 
bank and run off with Ralph Anderson’s 
money ; that Jo had eloped with Clissy, 
and Ralph had gone after him. And 
for a day or two the latter report was 
firmly believed, for Clissy, worn out 
with excitement, kept her room for a few 
days and saw none of the neighbors, and 
Ralph did leave town and “go after” Jo 
Sanders. Whether he setiled with the 
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latter in blows or money, or both, nobody 
else ever knew. . 

But Clissy appeared again the same as 
ever, only lovelier. And Jeffries was well 
enough to be up again from chills and fever, 
and could drive over and sit with Ralpb, 
while Mary helped Clissy with the lessons 
or long-legged Jack took them both into 
the woods, ~ 

Yet Ralph did not forget his scare. There 
was 8 photograph of Jo Sanders that one 
of the women kept behind the wash-room 
door. A sight of it roused Ralph into a re- 
membrance of the old days, and perhaps 
kept up a respect for the languages. He 
shook bis fist at the picture and let it stay. 
And one day before the summer was 
over he actually went himself to invite 
Mrs. Ernest to stay a few days, to give a 
few words of advice to Clissy. 





THE WATCH OF LOVE. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 





Cong, thou loved one of my heart, 
Wander with me here alone ; 
While day’s latest beams depart, 
Be this trysting-time our own. 
Here, beside the tranquil sea— 
Tranquil while the tempests sleep— 
Far the restless world shall be, 
While our watch of love we keep. 


Look how on the arch of night 
Kindling stars serenely glow; 

See their pure, celestial light 
Gleaming from the deep below. 

Fires of Heaven! ye seem to shed 
O’er our souls some influence kind, 

While the lonely strand we tread, 
Closer yet our hearts to bind. 


Deeper, deeper grows the shade; 
Closer, closer draw our souls ; 

’Tis an hour for friendship made, 
That each selfish thought controls. 

While o’er Nature’s face around 
Silence falls, as from above, 

Wake affections, deep, profound; 
O sweet mystery of love! 


While the drowsy ocean heaves, 
Lulling with his murmurs low, 
Tears—not as of one that grieves, 
But of those o’erhappy—flow! 
As when one who fain would pray 
Deems that words the half conceal, 
The few gentle things we say 
Are but signs of all we feel. 


Hope awakes and many a dream 
In our quickened fancies rise ; 
Bright, enchanting vistas seem 
Opening on our eager eyes ; 
Busy thought within each breast 
Strives to paint the coming scene 
A fair landscape, gayly drest 
In rich hues, with skies serene, 


Yet we may not all forget 
* That flerce tempests oft deform 

Yonder deep, till billows fret, 
Lashed to fury by the storm ; 

So swift years perchance may fling 
Storm and gloom athwart our sky, 

Cares and strifes and contests bring 
Ills from which we cannot fly. 


Fear we not; to-night-we know, 
While these hallowed moments glide, 
While our hearts more fervent grow, 
As we wander side by side, 
That, where’er our steps shall tend 
And whate’er the pains we bear, 
Heart with beart shall ever blend, 
Hand to band our lot we share. 


*T were not life to live untried, 
No stern battles fought and won, 
No fond wishes e’er denied, 
No high deeds of duty done. 
Nobler shall our purpose be. 
Father! witness from above 
That these hearts are true to thee, 
While we keep this watch of love! 
II 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 





EreuT thousand years as compared with 
the countless millions of certain scientific 
estimates. This inconsiderable number 
has been mentioned as the utmost extent of 
what may be called “ the historical” human 
period. But in truth it is much too great, 
whether we follow the Greek or the Hebrew 
chronology of the Scriptures, Still more 
do we fail to reach it in any other path. 
Far short of it do we find ourselves arrest- 


| ed by the speaking silence of ‘all reliable 


secular history, whether literary or mona- 





mental, Its voice becomes wholly mute 





or, We may rather say, it suddenly stops, 
leaving all beyond a blank, ata period not 
more remote from us than 5,000 years. To 
this everything seems now converging. 
The once extravagant Hindu chronology is 
rapidly subsiding within more modest 
limits. A longer time was once claimed 
for the Assyrian and especially the Egyp- 
tian antiquities. The latest study, however, 
fails to trace elther of them to an older 
date than 3,000 years before Christ, or 
nearly the time that may be derived from 
the account given long ago to Herodotus by 
the Egyptian priests. Dr. Birch and others 
among our latest Egyptologists are coming 
to a similar conclusion, and with this agree 
the Assyrian annals, which are entitled to be 
regarded as of equal antiquity, whilst far 
more consistent and methodical. We may 
fairly assume that history had its com- 
mencement very soon after men began to 
make history, or had so far come to self- 
knowledge and self-consciousness as to 
awaken a desire that their doings should be 
remembered. This could not have been 
long after they awoke from that unchro- 
nological, ante-Promethean trance which 
ZEschylus has so graphically described. An 
early sign of this new life was the observa- 
tion of the heavens, when mon, rising 
from the prove condition, if not the prone 
attitude, of the animals with whom he 
herded, first looked up, or when, according 
to the primeval tradition which Ovid only 


faithfully records, some superhuman 
power 
“Os homini sublime deditt, calumque tuert 





Jussit, et erectos ad stdera tollere vultus : 
“ Gave unto man the heavenward countenance} 

Bid him bebold the skies, and raise aloft 

His vision to the rolling orbs above.” 

Astronomy was the first science, whether 
the offspring of religion or coeval with it. 
Both the myth and the fact are but attesta- 
tiovs of the great truth that history and 
chronology had their beginning when the 
Divine Word said: ‘‘Let there be lights 
(meoroth, lighters, enlighteners) in the firma, 
ment of the Heaven, and let them be for 
signs and for seasons and for days and 
for years.” A knowledge of time gives 
birth to the methodical memory of events, 
and tbis very soon demands modes of pre- 
serving, whether in traditional song aided 
by measure, or in hieroglyphical picturing, 
or the more regular and concise alphabetic 
notation. When we think of the necessity 
for them, or the strong passion out of 
which they arose, the very early invention 
even of the latter is more credible than its 
long postponement, Letters or signs for 
sounds could not have been long after the 
awakening self-knowledge which made 
human speech more than an articulate cry, 
and revealed it to the soul as an image of 
itself more than of things without. Nor 
would it be difficult to show how this de- 
velopment might have taken place, and 
how the initial sounds of words and 
syllables revealed themselves to studious 
observation as very limited, instead of 
being, seemingly, infinite in number. 
That some god taught man language was 
a Greek idea, derived from the Egyptians. 
This may be regarded as only another 
mode of ascribing it to some divinely- 
aroused faculty then newly given or lying 
dormant in the soul; and such may be the 
meaning ofthe Bible account thet God tenght 
Adam to give names to animals and other 
things by awaking in him the power of 
observing generic and specificin distinction 
from mere individual differences, such as 
the animal sees or which are the only 
things really admitted by the Nominalist 
when he rigidly adheres to his positive 
sense philosophy. For we may safely say 
that one who takes ‘‘ Genesis” here in its 
most literal sense holds a belief more 
rational and, therefore, more credible than 
is offered in the philology that traces this 
wondrous power of speech (so distinctive 
of man from the ungeneralizing, unpro- 
gressive brute) to doleful animal sounds, 
which no length of time could transform 
into anything higher in themselves or as 
representative of any higher class of spirit- 
ual entities. Astronomy would aid the 
process of outlooking, ideal contemplation: 
and in this sense there is vast significance 
in the fact that the observation of the stars 
was the oldest of the sciences, having its 
-chronological and agricultural utilities, 





indeed, but cultivated still more from its 



















































































































































































unearthly, wonder-inspiring, soul-elevat- 
ing, purely speculative tendencies. 
But this is leading us too far away. We 
may be content with the position that 
history and literature in some form began 
very soon after men had conceived thoughts 
they deemed werthy of preservation or had 
performed deeds whose remembrance they 
would saye from oblivion. Take it, then, 
as we will, there must be a time that stands 
at the head of humanity, in its proper sense, 
as it stands at the head of history. Follow 
either the scriptural or the secular annals, 
it ig a very short time—less than a week to 
® millennium—since man seems to baye 
been aroused to this self-consciousness or 
fo anything like an interest in his own 
strange and very peculiar being upon the 
earth. Even on the bypothesis that there 
may have been a period of transition, it ig 
none the less marvelous, none the less de. 
manding the ideaof the superhuman or 
the supernatural intervention. Something 
must have given the creature a start, 
something must have set him moving, after 
such a long period of level and unpro- 
gressive stagnation. As compared with 
this unknown, dreamlike existence, his 
renovation, his new beginning, can hardly 
be regarded as anything else than a crea- 
tion—or, at least, a re-creating, should any 
prefer the term. To such a view that 
speaking silence of history most emphat- 
ically responds. If man had emerged from 
this chaotic condition 20,000 years ago— 
the duration some would assign to the 
Egyptian monarchy—or if he had begun to 
make history even 10,000 years ago, we 
may be sure that we should have heard of 
him, All chronology would have been 
ante-dated. The nineteenth century would 
have belonged to the heroic ages; the Iliad 
would have been before the days of Abra. 
ham; and our American Revolution have 
preceded the Trojan War. Instead, how- 
ever, of such a shadowy vista dimly open- 
ing into a remote human past, we are sud- 
denly met by a dense obscure that no eye 
can penetrate, a black rear work rising up 
gloomily before us and shutting out all his- 
torical vision, if aught beyonditlies. Five 
thousand years ago and all is still; all is 
dark but one slender Hne of light that 
gleams from the Bible and guides us for a 
few generations beyond. But the begin. 
ning made by this termination of history 
is, nevertheless, quite distinct. It gives us 
a human race very different from the one 
pictured to us in some of our monthiies, as 
scientifically reconstructed from supposed 
remains found mingled with ante-glacial 
forms of animals now extinct. We can 
hardly bear to look upon this inhuman crea- 
ture, this worse than savage deformity, 
whom some would force upon us as our an. 
cestral kinsman. How different tlre asso- 
ciation of ideas when we contemplate the 
majestic features exhumed from the 
Assyrian mounds and now familiar to 
our literary cabinets! How different, 
too, the train of thought suggested by the 
mysterious figures found on the Egyptian 
monuments—having less, indeed, of gigan- 
tic grandeur than the stricter Aryan and 
Shemetic forms, but still more distinctly 
surrounded by marks of high and progress- 
ive civilization! What rapid progress 
must have been made in a time compar- 
atively so brief, as reckoned on any scale 
of chronology that is not confessedly im- 
aginary! How sudden the uprising after 
this long-unbarred slumber of the geologic 
ages! The sublimity of the change is still 
more enhanced when we contemplate in 
the foreground of this primeval historical 
frontispiece the grand patriarchal figures 
which the Bible presents to us as their 
contemporarics—the religious heroes pre- 
served from the moral degeneracy which 
commenced so soon after the human ex- 
altation—confessing themselves to be ** pil- 
grims” seeking an unearthly rest and 
** walking alone with God " amid the early 


conquerors, and city-builders, and empire- 
founders of the earth. In either aspect it 
is humanity on a great scale that first meets 
ue in history. If not entitled to be called 
the ecieatific or the highly civiliged, In the 
most modern sense of that delusive term, 
it te something very different from that 
“savage state” which, as now found upon 
the earth, is ever a degeneracy, the lower 

o Invariobly to be traced as coming out 

f the higher 


THE INDE 
PHILADELPHIA REVISITED. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


Lanrgz bodies move slowly. This Cen- 
tennial enterprise is certainly not an ex- 
ception to the rule, Iam to say 
that I noticed but little improvement or 
progress since I sat down here first, two 
months ago, to photograph the situation 
for friends over the sea. It is true the 
buildings are going up and on slowly; 
but there is little real interest noticed here 
to-day in this colossal undertaking. Io 
fact, there was ten times the zeal here two 
months ago on the subject,and every branch 
of it seems to have wilted down in these 
hot days of August almost to the ground. 

In fact, things begin to look -a little 
doubtful. Down at Long Branch, the 
other day, I found some of the so-called 
long-headed men of this city sadly shaking 
their long heads and talking something 
about a big elephant, that the city did not 
hardly know what to do with. Why this 
one little sun-baked city, this big planta- 
tion of brick tenement houses, filled with 
indolent Negroes, can call the World’s 
Fair her particular monopoly I do not 
make out. Yet soit is; and if you dare to 
hint that this Exhibition, which belongs or 
ought to belong to the world, its responsi- 
bilities and its advantages, its failures and 
its achievements—if you even hint, I say, 
that things just now do not look as promis- 
ing as they ought, the Philadelphian is up 
in arms and ready to resent the expression 
as an insult thrown in the very teeth of 
his city. 

It is very hazardous to prophesy now; but 
I will undertake to say that the Exhibition 
is not going to be at all equal to that of 
Paris. And the fault is not at all with the 
people of Philadelphia or the people of 
any other city; but solely with that nega- 
tive body of men at the Capital, which has 
not for ten years past done one positive 
act save to take for itself an increase of 
pay. 

Merchants are merchants, They are not 
in search of glory, but gold; and mechan- 
ics are not knights. The men of Manches- 
ter and like places have no ambition to pay 
the United States for the privilege of 
exbibiting their wares. 

‘* We are doing well enough,” said a knot 
of these men to me, not three months ago, 
when talking with them in their own town 
on this subject. “ America buys our wares 
as it is. We are furnishing the whole 
United States now; and, of course, could 
not do bettereven though we paid a million 
in duties and exhibited all we have.” 

I urged that Congress had promised that 
their wares should be admitted free of 
duty, and that an act would be passed at 
the session preceding the Exhibition. 

“That will be too late for us,” answered 
the merchants. ‘* We are not ambitious to 
exhibit, and will not do it under disadvan- 
tage.” 

If it will be too late for our nearest 
neighbors, how will it be for those beyond ? 
I have seen letters from Germany—one a 
private letter from the famous German 
correspondent of The Times—and they all 
agree that the delay and indifference of 
Congress have determined the men of 
Northern Europe to have but little to do 
with the Exhibition. 

These are the unpleasant facts staring us 
in the face just now. It is certainly no 
satisfaction to record them. Asa truthful 
chronicler, however, I cannot avoid noting 
them. 

Meantime, it is something to know that 
the Exhibition is not altogether dependent 
on Europe or Congress either for its vital 
strength. In fact, the affair is going to be 
more truly a centennial than if all Europe 
should come to deluge us with her 
wares. 

One thing is certain. The people of 
America are coming, and they will bring 
their producis and wares. Up the valleys 
and down the mountains they will pour by 
millions; and there is little risk in saying 
that even Europe, with all her dense pop- 
ulation, never yet saw so many people 
together as shall sit down « year hence 
between these two rivera 

The peopte of the West and the Far West, 
epesking in a patriotic poiet of observe 
thom, (bink « great deal more of this event 








than do those of the Atlantic seaboard. I 
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how their blood thrills at the mention of 
this day. If you want to see a real live 
Fourth of July celebration, you must go 
west of the Alleghanies and even west of 
the Rocky Mountains. ‘Distance Jends 
enchantment,” etc, The people ofthe West 
will be here; and little thanks to Congress. 
But it was the right of these people of the 
West, who cannot afford to go to Europe 
and see the wares and the works of the Old 
World—it is their right and it would be so 
much to their advantage to see these things 
exhibited here. 

Let us get out of the baking red-brick city 
and away from this subject as far as we can, 
and into a cooler atmosphere. 

One moment, however, before going, to 
look in upon the horrible. It is unpleas- 
ant; but it is in the interest of humanity 
and a duty. 

There are thousands of black men and 
women and children, sprinkled with low 
whites—mostly Irish—stowed away down 
yonder, in and about South and Eighth 
streets, with St. Mary’s street for a center, 
that are living worse than wild beasts. 

Ihave spent years among the poor and 
degraded of London; I have lived among 
them in Constantinople and Cairo, and, in 
fact, almost all the world; but I have 
never found anything so base and beastly 
as this little center of St. Mary’s. Why 
it is allowed to exist I do not make out. I 
was making my way through this place 
alone last night, when a policeman forbade 
it. Itold him I was of age and well used 
to taking care of myself; but he assured me 
that those wretches would break my head 
with a brick,if only to get my coat. While 
we were talking there came a cry of 
‘* Murder” from a narrow street at hand, 
and we rushed through a half-open door, by 
the dim lamp, to find an English sailor down 
and bleeding, with at least a half a dozen 
half-naked Negroes on top of him. The 
man was soon on his feet. The Negroes 
escaped; for a whistle of another officer 
was now calling for belp in another quar- 
ter, and all of the force was needed there to 
prevent what crime Heaven knows. And 
this I am told goes on all the time. Only 
it is getting worse very fast, on account of 
the hard times. Why the press here does 
not ventilate this place it is for them to ex- 
plain. A New York reporter would make 
it bot enoughin less than a week, for Water 
street in its worst days could not touch it, 
The streets were one moving mass of half- 
naked Negroes. They were mostly drunk. 
They howled and danced and sang, and 
jostled each other and tumbled down and 
lay sprawled on the pavement or in the 
street, and swore and behaved like maniacs. 
This was Saturday night. The officer took 
me to one of the “hash-houses.” These 
hash-houses are kept chiefly by Irish. There 
are no beds, save for the proprietors. Yet 
these are lodging-houses. You pay ten 
cents, and you get a plate of hash for 
supper; you sleep on the floor, with a row of 
ten or twenty others; and then you geta 
cup of bean or wheat coffee for breakfast. 
This hash is made up of bits that are 
begged by old Negro women, who go about 
the city with a basket and a baby. They 
destroy most of their children at their 
birth, the officer told me; so that what few 
children they have are all the time in the 
arms of the beggars and being carried 
around over the city. 

We went into a “dwelling-house” on 
Lisbon street. This house has five rooms. 
There are six families. These families 
average about fourin number. There was 
an old woman sitting in one corner hash- 
ipg up hash ; while an old man with a pipe 
in bis mouth and perfectly nude sat beside 
her, picking the vermia from off the shirt 
which he had just pulled over his bead. There 
were at least half a dozen wretches lying 
asleep on the floor. We did not go further. 
The stench was intolerable, and enough is 
enough of anything. The place is full of 
just such pictures as this. The House of 
Correction contains over ene thousand, and 
its largest supply ie drawa from this quar. 
ter. Yet the majority, the most of them, 
are whites. It is something to know that. 
But thea the majority of outsiders are 
whites siso. 

Ove looks im vain for some ray of hope 
for these wretches Oertaie it be that thie 
thing cannet goon There will be a plague 





if it does, and it will begin about the mid. 
dle of the Centennial Exhibition. 

There is an abundance of whisky dealt 
out to these poor black men and black 
women by white pirates, under the sanc- 
tion of the law, and their dens are never 
closed, night or day. I called for some of 
their poison, and learned its price, but did 
not dare to test its quality. You get a 
large tumbler, almost half-a-pint, for five 
cents; you get a smaller tumbler full for 
three cents. Thesable brother generally 
fills his glass to the brim, and then rushes 
into the street howling like a Modoc on the 
war-path. And this isin Philadelphia! 

To-day I have been talking with a South- 
ern planter, who sometimes goes down to 
Lisbon and St. Mary’s streets, to see some 
of his old slaves; and heisin despair for 
their future. He says the Negro is an in- 
comprehensible being; that he was the 
truest and bravest and most industrious of 
creatures all through the war, and never 
once betrayed his master or raised a hand 
against him; but now he is low, filthy, 
dishonest, and indolent beyond description. 
He told me also, what seems too dreadful to 
believe, that they have the Fetish dance or 
religion here among them in its most terri- 
ble form. Hesays one of his old slaves, 
who is a faithful Christian, told him this 
dreadful secret. And thisis in Philadel- 

ia 
a are aware that every one who is ad- 
mitted to this terrible order must furnish 
a child—-either his own ora neighbor’s—to 
be killed and eaten on the occasion. The 
case of the dreadful old woman in Hayti, 
who disposed of something over thirty in- 
nocents, may still be fresh in your mind. 

I had heard ahint of the existence of 
this strange and dark practice among these 
wretched people, and it was that that first 
induced me to undertake to spend the 
night prowling around among them alone; 
for | have seen something not wholly un- 
like this is described to be in other lands, 
and I fancied I might detect it very readily 
if Lfound it. Iam bound to say that I 
found no vestige of it, heard nothing of 
it ora hint of it; and whenI asked the 
officers, who were kind enough to keep 
with me till the night was far spent, they 
assured me that there was nothing -of 
the kind—that they had been there.on 
duty for years, and that it was impossible. 
Yet, for all, that, I am not at all assured; 
and if this thing is allowed to.go on I shall 
return, sometime when the heat and smells 
are tolerable, and probe this rotten carcass 
to the core, unpleasant as it is. And this 
is in Philadelphia! 

Now let it be understood that there are 
two sides to this, as there are to all things. 
In the first place, the Negro is not alto- 
gether responsible for this. It is mostly the 
white man’s affair, although the black 
man ought to have sense enough to keep out 
of it. And if he has not, then be ought to be 
made keep out of it; for certainly the Chi- 
nese quarter of San Francisco is a paradise 
compared to this place in this once délight- 
ful City of Novels. Now there are a great 
many well-to-do, well-behaved, honest, and 
industrious Negroes in this city, who have 
nothing at all to do with this St. Mary’s 
quarter. These creatures here are simply 
the dregs that bave settled down to the 
bottom, as the dregs of Saint Giles and the 
Seven Dials in London, or the old Jew 
Quarter of Rome and the nameless quar- 
ter of Cairo. But such dregs! I am free 
to say that I do not think the Negro, Negro 
character, or Negro blood is to be held re- 
sponsible for this quarter in Philadelphia 
at all. But there it is, just asI have drawn 
it in a rough and burried charcoal sketch. 
And now my unpleasant task is done. The 

responsibilities are with the powers that be. 

Shut up these whisky shops; put these 
cinnamon-haired, red-faced, prize-fighting 

Irish bullies and bar-keepers in the states 
prison, where they belong, and then the 
Negro will rise up from his fragrant couch 
or the brick-peved gutter and perhaps go 
to work. 

Or, if you want to keep the prise Horrible 
Quarter for the Centennial Exbibition, just 
let it go on. Mt is growing Anely, it willcome 
to a bead about that time, and will defy 
competition, And if any man bee 6 
stomach for the ghastly anda pose that 
doo't taro up at trifies, let pad fy me 

Augen 





this place on « Baturday aight 
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(mind that it is Saturday night), and he will 
be perfectly satisfied. To be serious once 
more, 1 am bound to say that that portion 
of the city needs a missionary or_ the 
cholera, and that very soon. And this is | 
in Philadelphia! — Z 
EEE 


ALMOST OVER. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 








Tuy cheek hath lost its heppy flush and bloom, 
Thine eye its light ; 

And the fresh fragrance of life’s flowery noon, 
Alas! hath vanished quite. 


Pale the heart’s garden, where 
The rose did blow ; 

And baunted only by a tender shade, 
A flitting, ghostly glow: 


Solemn and spiritual and very sad, 
Like the far smile 

That beams from the Madonna’s face divine 
In some dim convent aisle. 


season since 


The earth to thee speaks only from her tombs. 
Thou standest lone 

Where in thy darkened and o’erclouded path 
Expiring joys are strewn ; 


Joys that have withered suddenly, and dropped 
From stately stems 

Of thy green hopes, once beautiful and crowned 
With dewy diadems. 


I gaze upon thy face, serene and fixed, 
Pallid and calm, 

Tranced with a vision of the land of rest, 
The conquering Pilgrim’s palm}; 


Yet, sometimes turned from glory, thy sad soul 
Dissolves in tears, 

When like a loosened falcon memory mounts 
Thy heaven of youthful years; 


That far-off heaven of vanished years and youth, 
Where past delights 
Shine in cold distance, like the freezing stars 
Of the pale Arctic nights. 
ee eee 


THE LEGAL-TENDER ACTS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1868, 
providing for the issue of ‘‘ United States 
notes, not bearing interest, payable to 
bearer at the Treasury of the United 
States,” declare that these notes “shall 
be receivable in payment of all taxes, in- 
ternal duties, excises, debts and demands 
of every kind due to the United States, 
except duties on imports, and of all de- 
mands and claims against the United States, 
of every kind whatsoever, except for in- 
terest upon bonds and notes which shall be 
paid in coin, and shall also be lawfuj 
money and a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports 
and interest us aforesaid.” To these acts 
the present legal tender notes of the United 
States owe their legal origin. The notes are 
debt obligations against the Government, 
promising to pay a dollar or dollars to the 
bearer, and by the force of a statutory pro- 
vision made a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private, with the ex- 
ceptions specified. There can be no ques- 
tion that by the dollar or dollars stipulated 
to be paid the established coin of the 
United States was intended. 

Two decisions have been rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
respect to the constitutional validity of 
these legal-tender provisions. The first 
decision, given at the December term of 
1869, in the case of Hepburn oz, Griswold, 
declared as follows: 


‘*1, The clause in the acts of 1862 and 
1863 which makes United States notes a 
legal tender in payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and private, is, so far as it applies to 
debts contracted before the passage of 
tnaed acts, unwarranted by the Constitu- 

ion. 

**2, Prior to the 25th of February, 1862, 
all contracts for the payment of money, not 
cupqeaey stipulating otherwise, were in 
legal effect and universal understandin 
contracts for the nd 


the sums due 
according to their terms, notwi 


the clause in that act and the su vent 


acts of like tedér which makes ited 


plied to contracts made before their passage. | text for @ paper. currency, and particularly 


“2, They are also valid as applicable to 
contracts made since.” 

The first of these decisions was made by 
a majority of four judges against three in 
a bench of seven judges, and the second by 
a majority of five judges against four in a 
bench of nine judges. This change was 
effected not by any change in the views of 
the judges who participated in the first 
decision, but by the addition of two new 
members to the Court. Though the sec- 
ond. decision is, of course, the one that 
rules, being final until it shall be reversed, 
if ever, the weight of authority which sup- 
ports each decision is, nevertheless, nearly 
equal: The Supreme Court is thus placed 
in the unfortunate position of direct self- 
contradiction in the space of a single year 
—a fact certainly not creditable to the 
stability of its judgment. 

Considering the great importance of the 
question involved and the present conflict 
of public thought in regard to it, we pro- 
pose in four consecutive articles to ascer- 
tain, if possible, which of the two decisions 
is the one that best corresponds with the 
requirements of the Constitution. The 
question for discussion in this article is 
this: Did the framers of the Constitution 
and the people in adopting it intend to give 
to Congress the power to authorize the 
issue of a legal-tender paper currency on 
the credit of the United States? 

The Madison Papers inform us that on 
the 29th of May, 1787, Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney laid before the Federal Convention the 
plan of a Constitution, in which, among 
other things, it was provided that Congress 
shall have power ‘‘to borrow money and 
emit bills of credit.” These “ bills of credit” 
were at the time understood to be evidences 
of debt directly issued by governmental 
authority, payable by the Government at a 
future time, and designed to circulate 
among the people as money. Usage had 
given them this import. Such bills had 
been authorized by the states, and to themin 
most instances had been attached the legal- 
tender property in payment of debts. In 
the plan of Mr. Pinckney it was proposed 
expressly to confer on Congress the power 
of emitting ‘‘ bills of credit,” in addition 
to its power of borrowing money. 

This proposition was repeated in the 
draft of the Constitution made by the Com- 
mittee of Detail, which, being reported to 
the Convention on the 6th of August, 1787, 
authorized Congress” to borrow money and 
emit bills on the credit of the United 
States.” On the 16th of August the Con- 
vention took up this clause for discussion, 
and Gouverneur Morris at once moved to 
strike out the words “and emit bills on 
the credit of the United States.” The 
debate on this motion shows that the Con- 


paper money, such as had been previously 
issued and was well known under the title 
of “bills of credit.” 


to prohibit the making them a tender.” Mr. 
Ellsworth said that he ‘‘ thought this a 
favorable moment to shut and bar the door 


report of the Committee of Detail. 
The result of 


States,” and of two states for reteining 
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vention understood these ‘‘bills” to be 


Mr. Madison sug- 
gested whether it would not “‘ be sufficient 


against paper money.” Mr. Mason said 
that he “‘bad a mortal hatred to paper 
money.” Mr, Mercer, who opposed the 
motion, avowed himself to be ‘‘ a friend to 
paper money” and thought it impolitic ‘‘to 
excite the opposition of those who were 
friends to paper money.” Mr. Wilson said 
that ‘‘it will have a most salutary influ- 
ence on the credit of the United States to 
remove the possibility of paper money.” 
These and similar utterances clearly show 
that the members of the Convention under- 
stood themselves to be discussing the ques- 
tion of paper money with reference to the 
propriety of granting the power to Con- 
greas to issue it, as was proposed in the 


debate was a vote of 


public or private debts.” 

The entire plan of the Constitution hav- 
ing been agreed to by the Convention, the 
whole was then referred to a committee to 
revise its style and properly arrange its 
articles. This committee reported the re- 
vised form of the Constitution on the 12th 
of September, 1787; and in this report 
Congress was authorized ‘‘to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States.” 
The words ‘‘on the credit of the United 
States” were restored without the words 
**and emit bills,” and in this form the 
clause was adopted by the Convention and 
subsequently ratified by the people. 
Nothing in theJight of this history can 
be clearer than the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution in respect to thé ques- 
tion of paper money. They did not mean 
to grant to Congress the power to authorize 
the issue of such money; and that they did 
not is proved not only by the debate on 
the subject, but by the fact that by a vote 
of nine states against two they struck out 
the words which they regarded as giving 
the power. There were, indeed, some mem. 
bers of the Convention who were in favor 
of retaining the words; yet the vote shows 
a large majority on the opposite side. Mr. 
Madison, who was a member of the Con- 
vention, says that the striking out of the 
words which granted the power, and which 
were certainly debated in the Convention 
upon this supposition, would ‘cut off the 
pretext for a paper currency, and particu- 
larly for making the bills a tender, either 
for public or private debts.” Luther Mar- 
tin, who was in favor of giving to Congress 
the power to issue paper money, is a good 
witness to show what the majority intended 
and did. In his address to the legislature 
of Maryland relative to the proceedings o! 
the Convention, he says: 

“ When we came to this part of the re- 
port a motion was made to strike out the 
words ‘to emit bills of credit. Against the 
motion we urged that it would be improper 
to deprive Congress of that power; that it 
would be a novelty unprecedented to es- 
tablish a government which should not 
have such authority ; that it was impossible 
r to look forward into futurity so far as to 
decide that events might not happen that 
should render the exercise of such a power 
absolutely necessary; and that we doubted 
whether, if a war should take place, it 
would be possible for this country to de- 
fend itself without having recourse to 
paper credit, in which case there would be 
a necessity of becoming a prey to our ene- 
mies or violating the Constitution of our 
Government; and that, considering the ad- 
ministration of the Government would be 
principally ia the hands of the wealthy, 
there could be little reason to fear an abuse 
of the power by an unnecegsary or injurious 
exercise of it. But, sir, a majority of the 
Convention, being wise beyond every 
event, and being willing to risk any polit- 
ical evil rather than admit the idea of a 
paper emission in any possible case, 
j refused to trust this authority to a govern- 
ment to which they were lavishing the 
most unlimited powers of taxation and to 
the mercy of which they were willin 
blindly to trust the liberty and properiy o 
the citizens of every state in the Union, 
and they erased that clause from the sys- 
tem. 











meant to be equally excluded from both? 
The answer is a very simple one. The 
states were already in existence with their 
governmental powers and had exercised 
the power of emitting “ bills of credit”; and 
unless this power was denied to them or 
exclusively vested in Congress they would 


still retain it. It, therefore, required a 
formal denial or an exclusive grant to Con- 
gress to dispossess them of the power. The 
Government of the United States, on the 
other band, even under the Articles of Con- 
federation, had never attached the legal- 
tender property to paper issues, and, as in- 
tended to be organized under the Constitu- 
tion, it was to be a government of powers 
limited to positive grants, either expressly 
made or made by necessary implication. 
There was, hence, no necessity for denying 
toitthe power to ‘‘emit bills of credit.” 
It was sufficient not to grant the power; 
and this, as has been already shown, is pre- 
cisely what the Federal Convention meant 
by. striking out the words which contained 
such a grant. Nosane interpreter of the 
Constitution has ever supposed that Con- 
gress is authorized to do anything which 
it is not forbidden todo. Its powers of 
action are matters of positive grant, and 
beyond these it has no power. The ab- 
seace of a prohibition surely confers no 


power. 
So also the discussions in the state 


conventions that adopted the Constitution, 
as given in Elliott’s “ Debates,” show the 
general understanding at the time that if 
the Constitution was ratified it would put 
an end to any further issue of “ bills of 
credit.” The fact that the states were 
prohibited to emit such bills and that no 
power was expressly granted to Congress 
to issue them naturally led the people to 
conclude that the Constitution would close~ 
the career of the paper-money system. It 
is well known that the sad experience of 
the country had created a strong public 
sentiment against paper money, and this 
sentiment found expression in the refusal 
of the Federal Convention to grant the 
power of such issues to Congress, as it did 
in the prohibition of these issues by the 
states. It would be easy to transcribe page 
after page from the writings and speeches 
of the public men of that age showing that 
the general mind of the country was ad- 
verse to paper money. 

It is also a matter of history, both 
in Congress and out of it, that from the 
adoption of the Constitution down to the 
period of the Legal-tender Acts nobody 
ever pretended that Congress had the 
power to make the promises of the United 
States to pay money a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. No one has ever doubted 
its power to borrow money, and issue there- 
for evidences of debt against the United 
States; but the power to authorize a legal- 
tender paper currency was never claimed 
for Congress until the period above referred 
to. Daniel Webster is acknowledged to be 
a very respectable authority as to the 
meaning of the Constitution. Expressing 
not only his own views, but the standard 
view of the country at the time, he used, 





Whether Mr. Martin had the best or the 
worst of the argument on the general 
question of paper money is not here the 
point. We cite his words to show what he 
thought of the action of the Federal Con- 
vention in striking out the words that re- 
lated to *‘ bills of credit.” He wanted the 
words retained, and because they Were not 
retained he speaks sharply of the Conyen- 
tion. His view was that the exclusion of 
these words would render the emission of 
** bills of credit” by Congress impossible in 
any case, except by ‘‘ violating the Con_ 
stitution.” Madison bad the same view 
and the Convention bad the same view 


bar the door against paper money.” If, 


them. The words being stricken out, the | jority of the Supreme Court in its second 
part of the clause which gramted the power | legaftender decision, then the Federal 
‘to borrow money " was then unanimously | Convention did what « large majority of 
adopted. Mr Madison appends a note to | ite members intended net tc do 

bis account of the debate, in which he lt may, however, be said thet the Con 
says: The striking out the words would | stitution, while probibiting the stmies to 
not disable the Goveroment from the wae |‘ emit bills of oredii ” conteins mo euch 
of public notes, eo far as wey could be ante | expres probibition in respect io Conyrest 
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ia his speech on the ‘* Specie Circular,” de- 
livered in the Senate of the United States, 
in 1886, the following language: 


‘* Most unquestionably there is no legal 
tender and there can be no legal tender, in 
this country, under the authority of this 
Government or any other, but gold and 
silver, either the coinage of our own mints 
or foreign coins at rates regulated by Con- 
gress. This is a constitutional principle, 
perfectly plain and of the very highest 
importance. The states are expressly pro- 
hibited from making anything but gold and 
silver a tender in payment of debts; and, 
although no such express prohibition is 
applied to Congress, yet, as Congress hag 
no power granted to it in this respect but 
to coin money and to regulate the value of 
foreign coins, it clearly has no power te 
substitute paper or anything else for coir 
as a tender in payment of debts and in dis 
charge of contracts, Congress bas exen 
cised this power fully in both its branches, 
It has coined money and still coins it: it 
bes regulated the value of foreign coins 
and still reguistes their value. The legal- 
tender, (berefore, the consti\utional siand- 
asd of value, is estebhiebed wud canuct be 
overthrown " 


The view of Mr. Webeter ponds 
eaactly with the intents of the Federal 
Oonvention and «: le hire iwterpre 
wttoe of the Comstitmiien bor abou) teten 


quarter 6! © century Prior \ L8OY were 
fe not en ect of Oongres oF » decision of 
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the Supreme Court of the United States 
that assumes thereverse. The last decision 
of this Court, declaring the Legal-tender 
Acts of 1862 and 1863 to be constitu- 
tional, makes the Constitution read as the 
Federal Convention intended that it should 
not read, as Daniel Webster said that it did 
not read, and as the same Court only a 
year before also said that it did not read. 
This change in reading the Constitution 
began in 1862, and was transferred to the 
Supreme Court by adding two new judges, 
who believed in the constitutionality of 
the Legal-tender Acts, and were known 
so to believe before they became members 
of the Court. There can hardly be a 
doubt that their opinions on this subject 
formed at least one of the reasons for their 
appointment. The decision secured by 
their votes, reversing a former decision 
made only a year before, is greatly weuk- 
ened in its judicial respectability not only 
by its contradiction of the past, but by the 
circumstances under which it was given. 
It was a great mistake for the country that 
the first decision was reversed. 





AZRAEL, 


BY OTTMAR H, ROTHACKER. 





Mew near the grave with trembling heart and 
mien, 

As one benighted in a dark morass 

Doth wander through the sodden moss and 
grass, 

Gazing in vain for some faint, wavering light 

To shed its cheerful glimmer on the scene 

And guide, perchance, his wayward steps 
aright. 

But never gleam 

Doth pierce the midnight darkness, that doth 
seem 

Far denser than it is; and so we go, 

With faltering step and slow, 

Each danger magnified by pregnant thought, 

Down that oft-trodden path of which man 
knoweth nought. 


Azrael is not unkind ! 

God's pity on the hearts that are too blind 

To see the sweet compassion in his face; 

That crouch in horror at his lightest breath, 

Yet hope to foil him, though they know that 
Death 

Will ever claim his own while Time moves on 
apace. 


The weary traveler in the desert plain, 

When dazed and blinded by the sun and sand, 

Will see the mirage of a goodly land. 

The mosques of some quaint Eastern town 
arise 

Before his eyes, 

The murmurous sound of traffic sinks and 
swells, 

The maidens carry water from the wells, 

The quiet cattle graze 

Upon the hillsides, and the tinkling bells 

Of camels wandering down the winding ways 

found on his ear, 

And he doth stand entranced to gaze and hear. 


80 we, when fainting in the heat of day, 

With all its loves and hates and hopes and 
fears— 

The maudlin medley of our smiles and tears— 

And shrinking from the fray, 

Do sometimes feel a sudden, strange release 

Bink softly o’er our senses. There will come 

A blissful moment of delicious peace, 

The world’s harsh hum 

Doth fade away, and we can catch a gleam 

Of that far-off beyond, more grand than any 
poet’s dream. 


Death is an edgéd sword, that cuts away 

The tall, rank weeds of malice and of blame 

That overshadow every human name, 

And bids the blossoms of our better deeds 

Give forth their little fragrance to the air. 

It is a wind before whose breath recedes 

The mist of ill-report. When he is there, 

Ané Grief doth wring her hands in anguish 
wild, 

Then Charity, his loving foster-child, 

Bids Justice sleep, 

While she doth bow her patient head to weep 


Our days are but a penance, and, when done,. 

The spirit, hovering softly o’er the dead 

And silent home that late it tenanted, 

Doth gaze upon it joyously, as one 

Who, for some crime, hath worn the sackcloth 
long 

In reparatfdn, Jooketh down upon 

The humble garb that he had worn and praises 
God in song. 


Then, Azrael], I bow my head to thee, 

An humble devotee, 

And patient wait to hear above the strife 
And noisy turmoil, above good and ill, 
Thy tender “‘ Peace, be still !’’ 

Sound o’er the troubled waters of my life. 
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THE TWO ROMAN CATHOLICISMS 
IN FRANCE. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


ALTHOUGH the Old Catholics of France, 
inthe year 1872 announced that they no 
longer formed part of the Roman Catholic, 
but only of the Christian Catholic Church, 
nevertheless there are in France now, as 
elsewhere, two Roman Catholicisms—one 
which spurns Liberalism in gvery-shape 
and another which wishes for a reconcilia- 
tion with Liberalism. The latter, Liberal 
Romanism, if we may so name it (though 
the terms seem to bein conflict), has ever 
been condemned by the Roman Curia and 
by the Popez. It was against this faction 
that Gregory XVI, in 1832, fulminated his 
Encyclical Mirari vos, and Pius IX his 
Syllabus, in 1864. And ever since Pius 1X 
has never ceased, whether in his public 
speeches or in his briefs, from condemn- 
ing not only that Liberalism which calls 
itself anti-Catholic, but even that which 
styles itself Roman Catholic. 

This antagonism of pure Romanism and 
Liberal Romanism bas in France attained 
the last degree of violence. We baye 
judged it advisable to relate briefly the 
doings of these two factions which call 
each other brethren and rend one another 
like the most rancorous enemies. In no 
other way can one get so clear an idea of 
the decay of Roman Catholicism of France. 

This recent outbreak of hostilities is con- 
nected with the names of De Montalem- 
bert and Augustin Cochin. On October 
18th, 1862, in the chapel of M. de Monta- 
lembert’s chateau, at Roche-en-Brenil, Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup preached a sermon 
whose key-note was the celebrated formula 
‘* A free church in a free state.” On this 
occasion Montalembert, de Falloux, Fois- 
set, and Cochin renewed the covenant they 
had made to fight for God and for liberty. 
M. de Broglie, though absent, was in spirit 
present with his friends. Asa memorial of 
this covenant a commemorative inscription 
was graven on the interior wall of the 
cbapel. 

M. Veuillot, the lay head of pure Roman- 
ism in France, having been informed of 
this inscription, assailed it as smacking of 
heresy, and in particular attacked Bishop 
Dupanloup. One of the Bishop's vicars- 
general, the Abbé Lagrange, defended his 
master in an article which he published in 
Le Correspondant, entitled “A Page from 
the Life of Montalembert.” A fanatical 
Ultramontane, the Abbé Morel, made a re- 
ply, and showed that, according to the 
accepted principles of Roman Catholicism, 
the doctrines of Dupanloup and his so- 
called liberal school were heretical. Dupan- 
loup, wounded to the quick, pronounced 
Veuillot and the Univers infamous liars. 

De Falloux also entered the lists and 
published a ‘‘ Life of Augustin Cochin,” in 
which he set forth Liberal Romanism as 
being worthy of all honor and even as 
being the genuine Roman Catholicism. 
He displayed a considerable degree of in- 
genuity in his endeavor to harmonize his 
doctrines with the condemnations of the 
Syliabus and the new dogmas of the Coun- 
cil of the year 1870. The Abbé Morel 
refuted him, as he had refuted the Abbé 
Lagrange and Bishop Dupanloup. His 
work entitled ‘‘Sequel of the Inscription 
of Roche-en-Brenil; or, Proofs of the Ex- 
istence and Organization of the Liberal 
Catholic Faction in France” resulted in 
an interchange of very passionate letters 
between him and M. de Falloux. Then 
for some time there was a calm. 

But now there has lately appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano a very flattering notice 
of M. de Falloux’s book on Augustin 
Cochin. Inasmuch as that journal is in 
a certain way connected with the Roman 
Curla, the Liberal Romanists of France 
recognize herein a sort of triumph for their 
side. The Francais, which is the organ of 
Bishop Dupanloup and the Prince de 
Broglie, is loud in its praise of the article 
in the Osservatore, which conveniently over- 
looks the Pope’s briefs condemnatory of 
Liberal Catholicism. The Univers and the 
other organs of pure Romanism hold that 
Domenico Venturini, who wrote the article 
in the Ossercatore Romano, is a nobody. 
The Abbé Morel, whom the Pope has 
recently made a Consultor of the Congre- 
gation of the Index, has called the attention 
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of that tribunal to M. de Falloux’s book. 
Mgr. Treppel, Bishop of Augers (to which 
diocese both De Falloux and Morel belong), 
has used his best endeavors to bring the 
boek under the notice of the Congregation 
of the Index. Veuillot calls Liberal Roman- 
ism a culex (flea), and it is plain that he is 
master of the situation. The condemna- 
tion of De Falloux’s book is highly prob- 
ble. 

Anotber condemnation that is to be ex- 
pected is that of the Abbé Lenoir, author 
of sundry, dictionaries in the “‘ Theological 
Enclyclopedia,” published by the Abbé 
Migne. This venerable and learned ecclesi- 
astic is at present engaged in republishing 
Bergier’s ‘‘ Theological Dictionary,” add- 
ing, however, new articles, which extend 
the work to twelve volumes, while the 
original edition consisted only of six. The 
new articles lean rather to Liberal than to 
Romanist views. The Abbé Lenoir has 
practiced a sort of jugglery on the new 
dogmas, interpreting them as Dupanloup 
did the Syllabus. This jugglery has been 
noticed by a Camerlingo of the Pope, and 
he has denounced the work to the Congre- 
gation of the Index. Before that court 
Lenoir has no chances of success. 

It is worthy of mention that on the 15th 
of February last Pius [IX addressed to the 
faithful of the Diocese of Angers (to which 
De Falloux belongs) a brief, in which the 
Liberal Romanists are represented as de- 
ceivers, ‘‘ whose crafty and honied speech- 
es are tobeshunned. In our opinion, when 
Venturini praised De Falloux’s book, he did 
but pour oil upon the fire, to increase the 
blaze and to necessitate the intervention of 
the Congregation of the Index. The con- 
demnation of M. de Falloux by Rome would 
not force that gentleman into rebellion. 
By his outward submission to the dogmas 
of 1870 be showed that he is just the man 
to acquiesce in a condemnation by the In- 
dex. And, M. de Falloux once put down 
by a condemnation pronounced by the In- 
dex, the feeble faction of Liberal Catholics 
would be utterly routed and could never 
again reassemble. Dupanloup wou!d ac- 
cept his own condemnation without a word 
of complaint; the Correspondant and the 
Frangais would vegetate in well-deserved 
humiliation; and the Romanists proper 
would be masters of the situation every- 
where. 

But perhaps Rome would not care to 
strike down five or six men who are no 
longer of much account in public life, and 
who must soon die, together with their 
doctrines. When De Falloux, De Broglie, 
and Dupanloup are gone, who is left then 
to lead the remnant of their party? Men 
like Armand de l’Ariége, Fréderic Passy, 
and Garcin de Tassy have long been voice- 
less and have allowed Rome to do as she 
pleased. Where, then, would be the use of 
giving notoriety to a couple of newspapers 
and a dozen writers who are harmless by 
their silence or ridiculous for their lack of 
logic or of character? In fact, no one can 
read the works of Dupanloup and De Fal- 
loux without noticing the straits they are in 
to reconcile their Liberalism with their Ro- 
manism. They themselves, no less than the 
public, see that they reason falsely and that 
they violate the first principles of Romanist 
logic and theology. If they defend their 
theses, they do so only because they lack 
courage and because they fear the thun- 
ders of the Vatican. Such weakness and 
want of logical consistency earn for them 
only contempt on all sides. They are 
despised by strict Romanists, who treat 
them as heretics, on account of their liberal- 
ism; and they are despised by the Liberals, 
on account of their Romanism. Monta- 
lembert in 1870 broke away from them, 
protesting against ‘the inconceivable 
weakness of the moderate and rational 
Catholics of our day, in presence of the 
shameless excesses of the dominant party.” 
What would Montalembert say now, were 
he to see how these men betray both the 
Church and the cause of liberalism ? 

Whatever may be the attitude of the 
Index toward M. de Falloux and conse- 
quently toward the little faction of Liberal 
Romanists, it is certain that the latter are 
steadily losing ground. There exists in 
France an association of “Catholic Com- 
mittees,” so called. Every year these 
Romanist committees hold a convention, 
In the convention which metin April, 1875, 








ay 
the uitra-Romanist faction had everything 
in their own way. A Jesuit, Father Mar. 
guigny, presented and read to the meeting 
an essay on “ The Syllabus and the Press,” 
which was much applauded. In 1878 these 
Catholic committees had lauded ‘‘ the great 
and outspoken Syllabus,” as being “ the rule ° 
of all soctal duty and of allindividual duty.” 
Now they are more explicit. Not only do 
they complain that the Syllabus has been 
misunderstood, mistranslated, and falsely 
expounded—thus condemning the liberal 
interpretation of the document by Dupan. 
loup; they go so far as to insist upon 
the necessity of inculcating such doctrines 
of pure Romanism as that “ liberty of con. 
science and of worship is not aright per 
taining to every man, to be recognized by 
the law and guaranteed in every well-con. 
stituted society.’’ According to them, “it 
is absolutely false that the liberty of speech 
and of the press is a natural and indefea 
sible right.” Such declarations as these are 
a forma] condemnation of the most essen. 
tial principles of all modern society. It ig 
easy to see what these Romanists are aim. 
ing at. They wish to impose the Syllabus 
upon France, as the charter of Christian 
liberty; to do away with freedom of wor. 
ship; to have anew press law enacted, which 
shall favor only the interests of Romanism, 
Whatever is not Romanism is, in their 
eyes, ‘‘ civilized barbarism.” Accordingly, 
says Father Marguigny, ‘‘sympathy and 
pecuniary aid are to be extended only te 
those publications which keep ever in view 
the teachings of the Holy See and which 
always defend the Syllabus!” ‘The Arch 
bishop of Paris attended this convention 
and entertains exactly the same views. It 
is interesting to compare these declarations, 
which Rome secretly inspires, with recent 
declarations of Archbishop Manning. That 
new cardinal has said that were the 
Catholics in power in England they would 
not pass any laws against the enemies of 
Romanism. This declaration was prompted 
by the man’s kindly disposition; but it is 
flatly contradicted by the actions of all the 
highest Romanist authorities. Both in En- 
gland and in the United States Liberal 
Romanism will before long be nothing but 
a meaningless expression. 





WESTERN SCULPTURE, 


BY PRES. 0. H. FOWLER, D.D., LL.D. 





Every lover of sculpture will rejoice in 
any well-considered endeavor to turn the 
public thought toward so divine an art. 
Throw a Bible into a land, and it seizes the 
strategetical points—conscience, interest, 
and affection—and thus holds and elevates 
the country. Turn such a man as the Old 
Napoleon loose in a country, and soon the 
people will put on a saddle and invite him 
to ride. Let such a man as Plato walk in 
the plane-tree grove, and you have a 
concentrated university. So itis with this 
creative art. Let a “ well-focused” man, 
open a studio, even among the buyers a:d 
sellers, and begin modeling and creating, 
and much of the coarse greed of life will 
be precipitated, a gentler atmosphere will 
be felt, even in the streets, and forms of 
beauty that seem to have both rhythm and 
harmony will stand guard over the public 
taste in the public and private resorts. The 
familiar statement “a thing of beauty i 
a joy forever” might have been suggested 
by some masterpiece of the old sculptors 
The ‘‘ beauty of the lilies” is a joy until 
frost or fading comes. But the beauty of 
the ‘‘ Pythian Apollo,” after a burial ol 
fifteen hundred years in the ruins of 
Nero’s Baths, shines forth as great a joy t 
Michel Angelo as it was to the plague 
scourged Athenians. Winckelman called 
it ‘‘ the perfect model of the sublime.” A 
wandering, wondering Hibernian. called it 
a ‘‘stone picter.” Benjamin West, to the 
great amusement of Rome, called it ‘8 
Mohawk warrior.” But it matters little in 
what terms it is described—it is a joy for- 
ever. So abiding are the beauties of sculp- 
ture that every advance in this new land is 
to he hailed and encouraged. 

The difficulties with which art has to 
contend in the West are too great to be 
ignored and too numerous to be catalogued. 
At the head of the column is poverty. 
When it is necessary to choose between 
bread and ornaments, Anglo-Saxons are 
sure to choose bread. Men grappling with 
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Nature for nourishment postpone culture. 
The patrons of art seldom live in wigwams 
or on wild game. Genius that thrives on 
building sepulchers for the profits can 
poorly compete with the genius that makes 
self-rakers or sewing-machines or steam- 
brakes. Art is, therefore, late in finding a 
market. Artists are not noted for great 
wealth. West, while living in London, 
said to an ambitious American who visited 
London to become an historical painter: 
“You have come a great way to starve,” 
Trumbull advised an easeled youth ‘‘to dig 
potatoes.” The poverty of patrons, intensi- 
fying the poverty of artists, hinders the de- 
velopment of art. 

The West is salted with Yankees who 
have come from New England for more 
room and more money. They bave brought 
with them their restlessness and their ap- 
preciation of afarthing. Phillips was se- 
vere when he said: ‘Cursed, cursed for- 
evermore be the memory and the shade of 
Ben. Franklin for having taught the Yan- 
kee the value of a sixpence” (I quote from 
memory). But the current of thought in 
this age is toward money. When there 
is no greater known: good than ‘‘ mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where one 
gréw before” the sculptor can earn less 
than the stone-cutter. 

These difficulties are being cured. Their 
entire removal is only a question of time. 
But another difficulty fouod in our atmos- 
phere may be more enduring. Art has 
found its rare developments in sunny 
climes. Whatever there may be in this his- 
torical fact,a deeper truth is patent—that 
there must be a friendly mental atmos- 
phere. In Rome one can see works of rare 
merit executed on goods-boxes and par- 
tition fences or walls, with chalk or char- 
coal, by some strolling street-rat. In Chi- 
cago in the same places one sees either a 
n>ws-depot or a huckster’s stand or an ad- 
vertisement, We need to create an atmos- 
phere. 

Here the sculptor finds himself too far 
from the marble quarry. To make his art 
sustain life, he must save all the margins. 
If be brings into America his chips, the 
Government makes him divide. If he 
works abroad, and brings home only his 
manufactured results, he escapes the cus- 
tom-house pickets. 

Working here, he may pay freight on 
faulty and useless blocks. Here he canvot 
bire skilled muscle to chisel for him, while 
he continues to create. Thus it happens 
that our sculptors are almost compelled to 
go away from home for greatness. This 
exposes their work toa perilous sea-voy- 
age. A few dollars from some insurance 
company is poor compensation for the best 
fruit of genius sent down to some coral 
cave for a niche. This is not a mere theory. 
Ttisan oft-repeated experience, modified 
by the absence of the insurance. Hart 
waited many months for his model of 
Henry Clay; but it did not come back 
from the bottom of the Bay of Bis 
cay. Powers’s “Calboun” took a sea- 
bath for nearly a year and Rogers’s “ John 
Adams” has not yet come up to the surface. 
The sculptor is so freighted with clay and 
marble and tools that he must plant himself 
like an oak and draw nourishment to him- 
self. The painter, the physician, the re- 
porter, and many other workmen can run 
their game down. “If the mountain will 
not come to Mohammed, Mohammed can 
goto the mountain.” ‘With the sculptor 
the mountain must be moved. In spite of 
all these difficulties, the plastic art has 
steadily gained in America. Now we can 
boast some very excellent sculptors. 

Since John Frazee made “a bust of John 
Wells, Esq., of New York City ”"—the first 
bust ever made by a civilized American— 
we have been growing in skill and in rep- 
utation. Hart, with his “Clay”; Mills, 
with his government horses in bronze; 
Harriet Hosmer, and her “ Zenobia”; Pow- 
ers, with his ‘‘Greek Slave”; Page, with 
his “ Shakespeare” and the mixed Indian 
and Negro girl; Edmonia Lewis, that 
chisels and gazes and works in the studios 
of Rome; and our own Western sculptor, 
making the first bust'west of the Allegha- 
niés; Leonard W. Volk, with bis ‘‘ Lincoln” 
and “ Douglas ”"—these all, baying obtained 
a good report through their creations, per- 
suade us to expect successes for our country 
as great as any of modern times. 
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One after anotber lays down the chisel; 
but others take itup. The workmen die or 
depart (for the sculptor never dies); but 
the work, theart goes on. Powers dropped 
his mallet the other day, and many Amer- 
icans asked: Who shall be king next? It 
does not matter that the ‘Greek Slave” 
was distinctively Greek only in name; that 
the genius of the artist appeared as much 
in naming his work to catch the popular 
sympathy for the struggling descendants of 
the heroes of Marathon and Salamis as 
in the work itself; that the strangeness of 
& nude figure impressed the inexperienced 
American, who could wonder, but who 
could not criticise. It does not matter that 
much of this greatness was bulk of stature, 
rather than divine inspiration. The great 
fact remains. Powers was king, and we 
allowed him to dictate terms and measure- 
ments of his greatness for many years, 
Would it not be wise for us to conclude 
that it takes considerable regal material to 
king it by the decade ? 

Impartial posterity and the “Greek 
Slave” will deal out justice to our late 
representative. Let us deal out justice to 
our living workers. We who live in the 
Great Valley are specially proud of our 
representative in this field, where greatness 
is slowly achieved. 

If you look about you in this Western 
studio you can see many things. On that 


high shelf is a long row of Grecian and. 


Roman busts, and casts and copies of the 
master-pieces. We will not stop to be in- 
troduced to Socrates, or to the Young 
Augustus, or to bear one of Cicero’s ora. 
tions; nor will we tarry among the hands and 
feet and ears and nosesand eyes of the mutil- 
ated multitude that cling to the south wall. 
You may just notice that the unfortunate 
ear of Malchus or somebody else seems to 
be spinning from the hand of an old athlete 
and the foot of Cinderella is just slipping 
into the mouth of a Vandal Chief, and the 
Dying Gladiator seems to be looking into 
the ear of a Sleeping Cupid. ‘ 

Here near the window you find the great 
works of Mr. Volk. COhiefest is the won- 
drous bust of Abraham Lincoln. It is the 
great man over again. He is at his best. 
There is the ‘expression of mingled sad- 
ness and mirth. He seems sure and 
patient, yet watchful. This igs the bust 
that attracted so much attention in 
the great World’s Exposition at Paris, 
in 1867. This bust, modeled from Mr. 
Lincoln himself and approved by him 
as ‘‘ugly enough to be true,” is destined to 
the most enduring fame. Away down in 
the future, when the great war has 
shriveled to a point in history and the 
Republic itself is known only to the histo- 
rian, when men look back to America as we 
look to Greece, they will see Lincoln as we 
see Pericles, and they will study this bust 
as we study the head of the Young 
Augustus. To have made such a bust, to 
have served posterity so faithfully is reason 
enough for living. 

Before you turn from this bust it will not 
be amiss to recall an incident connected 
with Mr. Lincoln’s sitting for it that has 
not reached the public, but that has double 
interest on account of the man and on 
account of the sculptor. Following his 
habit of prying into things, Mr. Lincoln 
questioned Mr. Volk persistently concern- 
ing his art. He finally became so much 
interested in the subject and its expounder 
and illustrator that he forgot other things. 
During the last sitting, in which he uncov- 
ered his shoulders and body, that the bust 
might be exact, he became so absorbed that 
at the close he left his shirt tied round his 
waist by the sleeves, put on his coat and 
vest, and went down into the street, uncon- 
scious of the state of his apparel, till a 
friend, meeting him near the door, called 
his attention to the dangling suspenders, 
Laughing, he ran back up to the studio, 
saying: “If you get me into that clay as 
thoroughly as you have gotten that clay 
into me, it will do.” The result speaks for 
itself. : 

By the side of this bust is that of his 
great antagonist, Senator Douglas. They 
look there as they often did-in that political 
debate, the most memorable in the history 
of this or any century. The field was the 
whole country, the theme was human free- 
dom, the contestants were the great de- 
baters of this century. It was ouly yester- 
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day that we saw their. high encounter. 
Now they’ stand here in this studio very 
quiet, but muchas they stood in 1858 on 
the balcony of the old ‘Tremont House— 
Douglas short, resolute, brave, sagacious, & 
Little Giant; Lincoln tall, good-natured, 
confident, transparent, fair, convincing, 
treating his great antagonist as if he were 
&@ younger brotber needing instruction. 
These busts will keep Mr. Volk afloat as 


“long as the Republic is remembered. 


ln the other corner is a representation of 
the Douglas Monument, from the brain of 
Mr, .Volk. It is a granite sbaft, rising 
above our level city one hundred feet. 
The mausoleum at the base is twenty feet 
square. The four corners are ornamented 
by statues of ideal representation of North- 
western interest. The four sides of the 
base are embellished by a series of historic 
pictures in dasso-relievo, representing the 
progress of Western civilization. An eagle 
with drooping wings sits over the door of 
the mausoleum, and a colossal statue in 
bronze of the Little Giant crowns the granite 
shaft and overlooks the city where he 
fought his battles and found his sepulcher. 

There is one more object of interest in 
this studio which you must examine, and 
then you may go. It is Leonard W. Volk 
himself. He isin the full vigor of manhood, 
about five feet nine inches in hight, com- 
pactly made, with sloping shoulders. His 
hair is flaxen and thin and short on his full, 
round head, with the prospect of being thin- 
ner and sborter. His eyes are large, light 
blue, wondering, often with parallel gaze. 


One thinks he is looking through him, at the 
soul on the other side. He wears a coarse 


tunic and a little red cap with tassel. Pos- | 


sessed of an idea, heskipsand teeters about 
his subject and bis clay likea wren making 
anest. Onesoon feels that he is brimful 
of humanness and integrity. Refined and 
easy and ideal, he talks and laughs and 
models as if he never could get tired or 
hungry or mad. But he can do with a rel- 
ish what other people do when they are 
mad. In 1865, some Italian image venders 
copied his ‘‘ Lincoln” in a poor way for a 
greedy public. Mr. Volk walked into their 
establishment, smashed their images, pul- 
verized their casts, and. broke up their 
freebooting. His prominent Roman nose, 
under his genial eyes and over his flush 
mouth, stands like an experienced father 
between a lovely daughter and a good- 
natured son-in-law. One feels sure that it 
was this brave nose that led him through 
poverty, through many hard struggles, 
from the time he was seven years old till 
now; that kept him up through years of the 
most patient and self-denying study in 
Rome, Florence, Paris, and London; and 
that. will never desert him. His cul- 
ture, superinduced mpan his gentleness 
and persistence, make it easy to ex- 
pect anything from him. We are not sur- 
prised that he made the first bust west of 
the Alleghanies, organized the “ Firgt Art 
Exposition” in the. West, was the soul of 
the “ First Chicago Art Union,” had charge 
of the “Art Department” of the great 
sanitary fairs of the Northwest, modeled 
and chiseled the busts of Illinois’s two 
greatest sons, and has remaining in him 
twenty years of work. Under the inspira- 
tion of his genius, the public taste, already 
greatly advanced, shall furnish such a mar- 
ket for works of art that Western “sculp- 
ing” will no longer be synonymous with 
scalping and being scalped. 
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Biblical Research. 


Tue Masoretic division of the Ten Com- 
mandments in Exodus xx is the same with 
that of the Romanists (not yet corrected by 
the Lutberans) ; that is, it unites into one the 
first and second of the Protestants, and splits 
the tenth into two, making it one sort of sin to 
covet the neighbor’s house and another sort 
of sin to covet the wife and other chattels. We 
know that from very ancient times downward 
real estate is vot a subject of larceny, and that 
the New York statutes had to provide specially 
against such common-sense theft as stealing 
apples from a tree, or anything else attached 
to the soil, by making it a penal offense to 
“geverfrom the freehold.” So a slanderer in old 
times who accused another of stealing corn 
wentoff scot free, because the court held that 
the corn meant must have been sanding 
corn, The words ‘‘thou art a thievish 
ogue and hast stolen bars of iron out 
of other people’s windows” were not action- 
able, because the bars of iron might have been 
fastened in the windows, and, therefore, real 
estate and incapable of suffering theft. But 
arefinement that would make it one sort of 
sin to covet real property and another to 
covet a chattel is rather too attenuated fora 
scriptural distinction. Yet there are two ver- 








sions of the Pentateuch—the Vulgate and the 





Vonetian Codex (Greek)-—which define the two 
sins by different words. The Vulgate forbids 
coveting the house, with the word “‘concw- 
pisces”; the wife and chattels, with “ desider- 
abis.” The Venetian Codex follows the Sep- 
tuagint word as to coveting the’ house— 
érOuuhoerc; but uses iuecpy Of the wife, ete. 
But in Deuteronomy v, where the clauses of 
the (Protestant) tenth commandment occur 
in a different order, the Masorites have 
to give us a different ninth command- 
ment and a different tenth command- 
ment, The wife is mentioned first, and to 
covet her is the thing prohibited in the 
ninth commandment; the house follows with 
the chattels (except the wife), and to covet 
them is prohibited by the tenth. Thus, taking 
the two chapters (Ex. xx and Deut. v) to 
gether, the Masorites give us four differen! 
commandments, where the Protestants give 
one, and the Romanists two. In Deut. ¥ the 
Vulgate keeps the word “ concupisces’’ for the 
whole list, makiog it practically one command- 
ment; but the Venetian Codex has another 
variation. It uses ériOuufoer with reference 
to the wife and 4pexo7 of the house and 
the chattels. One would naturally expect 
just the opposite; but, however, as it is» 
the Venetian Codex enumerates two sins 
against the neighbor with réspect to his 
wife, and two with respect to his house 
and chattels. As the author of the Venetian 
Codex was evidently a Jew, he perhaps uncon- 
sclously developed the quadruple idea of the 
Masoretic division into paragraphs. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to state that the original 
Hebrew text has only one word for all the 
coveting. The objections that herein appear 
or are suggested against the Romanist division 
do not in any wise apply to the Protestant 
division; while, in addition to the reasons 
commonly urged, the first and second, accord- 
ing to this latter division, do prohibit two 
separate things. 


...-In the middle of the last century the 
learned and theological world were greatly 
surprised by the intelligence that an old MS. 
had been found in the Library of St. Mark, in 
Venice, containing a translation of portions of 
the Old Testament into Greek, differing en- 
tirely from the Septuagint or any other known 
Greek version. This MS., on examination, 
proved to have been given to the Library by 
Cardinal Bessario, with a large number of 
other books, in the year 1568. A few frag- 
ments were published from 1740 to 1784, when 
Villoison published the whole codex. This 
edition is said to have become quite rare, be- 
sides being full of errors—unavoidable, as any 
one will conclude who has -seea the MS. or a 
fac simile—but has occupied the field alone 
until the last year, when Gebhardt published a 
new edition at Leipsic, with a preface by De- 
litsch. The codex is in quite difficult cursive 
character and dates probably from tbe 14th 
century, Much of the MS. is said to look as if 
it were the original autograph, or first draft 
with corrections; while some appears to 
be copied with care. It contains the Pgnta- 
teucb, Proverbs, Ruth, Solomon’s Song, Excle- 
siastes, Lamentations, and Daniel. The trans- 
lation cannot be called good Greek, and it 
could scarcely have been made by a native 
Greek or one who spoke the language as his 
mother tongue. Yet the translator had an im- 
mense vocabulary at command and must have 
been familiar with some portions of profane 
Greek literature. It contains many strange 
words, many otherwise not occurring in Greek, 
though of familiar derivation, and some en- 
tirely new ones. But the chief peculiarity as 
well as the value of the codex consists in its 
slavish following of the Hebrew idiom and 
words, just as the Latin Vulgate fol- 
lows the Greek, to the utter sacrifice 
of the idiom of the translation-language. 
So close does it keep to the Hebrew 
as to actually have quite a deal of critical 
value in determining the readings. Itseems as 
if the translator was acquainted with the 
LXX, but had studiously avoided its readings 
in many places. The translation is certainly 
much later than the Masoretic text, and sundry 
experts think they see traces in it of the lex- 
icon of Kimchi. It is doubtful whether the 
translator was a Jew or Christian. He may 
have been a converted Jew. To render “Jeho- 
yah” he coins the words dvTurioc, ebawric, 
dvrovpyoc; in place of ei! he has reo, drapzu, 
etc. To give an adequate idea of the 
style of the translation would require 
numerous and long citations. However, 
we may risk just one, taken at random: 
Gen. 1, 8, imgpet & sortpa xaréAecev bac, Huépa 
devrépa, for “ and the eveping and the morn- 
ing were the second day.’’ More strange 
Greek could scarcely be found. Sara is 
Sapaic; Sarah is Zépa, But it requires a read- 
ing of at least a few pages of the codex to 
appreciate. it. However, aside from its crit- 
ical value, it. is quite valuable as a com- 
mentary, ae it often throws lighton Hebrew 





constructions and uses of werds, 
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Eine Arts. 

Tue great advantage which European 
artists have over Americans is that the acade- 
inits of art in all the different countries are 
institutions under the fostering care of the 
government, which provides liberally for 
their maintenance and for the encourage- 
ment of pupils. The Prussian Government 
has voted the sum of 1,200,000 marks for the 
construction of a new academy at Dusseldorf, 
while the Academy in Berlin is to be recone 
structed. The new plan comprises schools of 
painting, drawing, sculpture, engraving, and 
music, In Vienna an association has been 
formed under government support for en- 
couraging the production of artistic bronzes, 
which has long been well established; but the 
Austrian Government means to make it equal 
to thatof Peris. A provincial museum is to 
be organized by the Government of Treves in 
Rhenish Prussia. In London, Paris, Dresden, 
Munieb, Brussels, Antwerp, and St. Peters- 
burg great activity and liberality are man- 
ifested in the governmental assistance given 
to schools of art; but here in this country, 
where so much needs to be done, Government 
does absolutely nothing, except to discourage 
art by now and then paying enormously for 
some utterly worthless production in the 
shape of a statue or & painting. Even in 
Hamburgh, a purely commercial city, a sum 
of money equal to about $600,000 was appro- 
priated for the establishment of an art school 
and museum, in which there are nineteen 
drawing and modeling halls. It would prove 
of vast benefit to New York if something of 
the kind should be done here ; but it is vain 
to expect anything of the kind, although there 
is no other city in the world that expends 
more money for what is called education than 
New York. But it seems tobe the understand- 


ing of our rulers that, while a knowledge of 
grammar and figures must be taught, a knowl- 
edge of drawing and painting, of music and 
architecture comes by Nature. 


....The opening of the Woman’s Art School 
in the Cooper Union will take place on the 
first of October next, and the lessons will be 
continued until the last of May following. 
The School is intended to give free instruction 
in drawing to young women who can furnish 
sufficient evidence of a natural talent in art to 
make its cultivation worth while, whether for 
professional orjects or only for amusement. 
All applicants who are found worthy will be ad- 
mitted in the order of theirapplications. The 
schools are free, but scholars must provide at 
their own cost all the materials required—such 
as drawing paper, crayons, pencils, colors, and 
instruments. The casts and models are pro- 
vided by the trustees. The hours of instruc- 
tion are from 9 until 1, except on the firat 
and last days of the week. It is necessary for 
the proper conduct of the school that the rules 
should be strictly observed. They are rigid, but 
not such as the student will find any difficulty 
in obeying. The opportunity for an artistic 
education which the Cooper Union offers isa 
very valuable one, and it ought to be produc- 
tive of no small amount of good ; but as yet no 
remarkable artistic ability has been exhibited 
by any of its pupils. There is a special 
department for teaching the art of wood en- 


graviug and another for painting on porcelain. 
A series of lectures are to be given on anatom- 
ical drawing, which will be very necessary for 
those who wish to become proficient in draw- 
ing the human figure, and that should be the 
aim of all pupils in art. 


..»-Cabanel, the fashionable portrait painter 
in Paris, is well known in New York by several 
specimens of his work which have been exhib- 
ited here, generally ill-drawn and always bad in 
color. Why he should be fashionable it is hard 
to understand ; but being fashionable in Paris 
is a sufficient reason for Americans sitting to 
him for their portraits, when they could be 
much better painted by some of their own 
countrymen at home. But they goto Cabanel 
for their portraits just as American ladies go 
to the man-dressmaker, Worth, for their bridal 
dresses—because he is fashionable and high- 
priced. M. Ph. Burty, a Paris correspondent 
of the London Academy, in describing an im- 
mense painting by Cabanel, called the Triomphe 
de Flore, says: “It is hard to conceive a com- 
position more empty, drawing more irritating, 
color more feeble, and types more sickly. It 
is the unhealthy art of the Empire—poets with 
faded eyes reaching to the middle of their 
cheeks, divinities who are girls with painted 
faces and dyed yellow hair, paper flowers, and 
cupids like toy bladders blown out ona féte 
day.” Tais painting has been placed on the ceil- 
ing above the grand staircase leading to the 
Geographical Exhibition.”’ It is a kind of art 
which attracts Americans in Paris, who feel 
themselves fortunate if they can bring home 
to this country a canvas which they can boast 
of as a Cabanel. 

...-A large number of drawings have re- 
cently been discovered among the MSS. in the 
British Museum made by W. Hodges, R. A. 
who accom Captain Cook on his second 
‘voyage, as draughtsman, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Personalities. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Graphic, writing 
from Saratoga, says that Attorney-General 
Pierrepont is “a visitor at the house of a Mr. 
Willoughby, an elderly white-haired man, 
who drives a pair of horses and lives in a 
prominent house on the Saratoga Broadway, 
surrounded with statuary, plants, etc.” And 
Mr. Gath, the correspondentin question, adds : 

“T have heard it said that this Mr. Willough- 

by, having been once married, espoused for a 
second time a wealthy widow of Brooklyn; 
and that after her death, whenthe real estate 
was divided, he selected certain real estate on 
Willoughby Avenue and at other points, which 
has since made him very rich. If my infor- 
mation be correct, Judge Pierrepont married 
Mr. Willoughby’s step-daughter.”’ 
This Mr. Willoughby is, in truth, the father 
of Judge Pierrepont’s wife and the grand- 
father of the Rey. Samuel W. Duffield, of Chi- 
cago, one of the contributors of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. Willoughby Street and Willoughby 
Avenue in Brooklyn were named after him, as 
they formed part of the Duffield estate, which 
belonged to his wife’s family. He built the 
Central Presbyterian church, in Willoughby 
Street, the first pastor of which was his son- 
in-law, the Rey. Dr. Duffield, now of Detroit. 
Some years ago, when he was a dry-goods im- 
porter of the firm of Cripps & Willoughby, he 
used to be called Lord Willoughby, from the 
circumstance of his having been a claimant, as 
was said, of the title and estates of Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby. 


...-A correspondent of the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, Who appears to have been in great straits 
for interesting news to put in his letter, makes 
some revelations about Boston poets which 
may or may not be altogether true. Hesays: 

“ Longfellow bas the choicest vintages in his 
wine-cellar. James Russell Lowell is invinci- 
ble as a ‘wine-taster.’ Bayard Taylor and Dr. 
Holmes are both epicares and adjudicators on 
the choicest fruits of the vintage. Howells is 
a modest and dainty sipper of amber-colored 
fluids.” 

And then he adds that none of these distin- 
guished authors ever wrote ‘so much as one 
line under the inspiration of beer, ale, wine, 
cider, or spirituous liquors.’? We should say 
not; and it may be further said that not one 
of them ever wrote a line in favor of drinking, 
though Bayard Taylor is the author of a song 
entitled “Vin d’Oro” and Doctor Holmes 
wrote a poem to “An Old Punch Bowl.” They 
are all men of clean and sober lives and their 
verses are wholly free from vinous influences, 


....The new political party that has just 
been organized in Boston has a very small 
capital to begin business upon. I[t has no prin- 
ciples in particular; but its candidates are N. 
P. Banks for President and L. Q. C. Lamar, of 
Mississippi, for Vice-President. In 1860 Gen- 
eral Banks was spoken of by some of his en- 
thusiastic friends as an available candidate for 
the Presidency ; but his political star has not 
been in the ascendantsince then. His achieve- 
mentsin the war were not of a kind to make him 
an idol with the army. Whatever other posi- 
tion he may reach, it is not within the range 
of a possibility that he should ever attain to 
the Presidency ; and it is quite as improbable 
that Mr, Lamar should ever become a Vice- 
President. There is to be, hereafter, a new 
order of things in politics, where the Bankses 
and Lamars will find no places. 


....-Lord Houghton, who is now on his way 
to New York, via Canada, is much better 
known to most American readers by the name 
of Monckton Milnes and as the author of 
“Palm Leaves,’’ a collection of poems. In 
1848 he published the ‘‘ Life and Remains of 
Keats,”’ and in 1874 another volume of poems, 
His first published work was in 1833, entitled 
‘Memorials of a Tourin Greece.’’ He is well 
known to many of our countrymen who have 
visited England and will meet with a hearty 
reception when he arrives here. He is about 
sixty-five years of age. 

....-Mr. Thomas Charles Baring, the mem- 
ber for South Essex, has undertaken to rebuild 
Hertford College, Oxford, and to add consider- 
ably to its endowments. Mr. Baring married 
a daughter of the late Robert B. Minturn, of 
this city. He isason of the late Bishop of 
Durham, a nephew of Lord Ashburton, and a 
cousin of Lord Northbrook, the governor-gen- 
eral of India. He was formerly a merchant of 
this city and a member of the firm of Ward, 
Campbell & Co. 

....[t was announced a few weeks ago that 
Dr. Appleton, editor of the London Academy, 
had come to New York, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the circulation of that excellent lit- 
erary weekly on this side of the Atlantic. But 
he seems to have kept very quiet since he came 
over, 

-.seThat most unhappy lady, the widow of 
President Lincoln, has been released from the 
insane asylum in Illinois, where she had been 
placed by her friends; not because she had 
been wholly restored to sanity, but on condi- 
tion of poing, property taken care of by her 
sister, Mrs. Edwards, of Springfield. 





Science. 


THE Tribune says that, now that the idea of 
turning the Desert of Sahara into an inland 
sea has been broached, some geologists are 
remonstrating against the plan, urging that it 
would tend to reduce the temperature of the 
climate of Europe and bring on another 
glacial period. Within afew weeks Mr, Kina" 
han, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, has 
written to the London Times “ that it is well 
known tbat the bot south winds from Africa 
have a material effect on the snow and ice of 
South Europe, and in those years that there is 
a continuation of winds from this quarter the 
snow-line is raised, while the glaciers retreat 
further up the valleys than ordinary.- From 
this it appears probable, as has been suggested 
by an eminent geologist, that the retreat of the 
ice and snow into the higher portions of the 
European mountains followed the drying up 
of the sea that once occupied the Sahara 
Desert. The hot winds generated on the large 
expanse of sand thus exposed have altogether 
chenged the climate of Europe. If the 
suggestion above-mentioned is correct, it 
would appear that the inundation of the 
Sahara, if practicable, would affect not only 
Africa, but also Europe. It should, therefore, be 
inquired : Would the climate of South Europe 
be so gradually changed that eventually the 
snow-line would descend to its ancient limits ; 
that considerable portions of Italy, Spain, 
France, Switzerland, etc., would be enveloped 
in perpetual snow ; while the Rhine, Danube, 
and other rivers would be changed into great 
glaciers?’ Geologists are more ready nowa- 
days than formerly to perceive that slight 
changes in the contour and physiognomy of a 
country and varying proportions between 
masses of land and water may bring about 
important changes in climate and the distri- 
bution of animals and plants. It strikes us, 
however, that the notion expressed in the 
above quotation is based on a too narrow view 
of the subject. There are probably few geolo- 
gists who could be induced to say that the 
glacial period in Europe was brought on by 
changes in Northern Africa. They rather look 
to Northern and Arctic Europe and Asia, On 
the other hand, we believe, if the matter was 
canvassed among leading European geologists, 
few would be willing to acknowledge that a 
partial glacial epoch such as is indicated above 
could be brought back by turning the Sahara 
into an inland sea. The wind that blows over 
the Sahara is tempered by the Mediterranean 
and greatly lowered in temperature by the time 
it reaches the Apennines and the Alps. We 
have felt the hot breath of the sirocco on the 
slopes of Vesuvius. As this same wind sweeps 
over the Apennines and Alps, it undoubtedly 
tends to produce the heavy annual rainfall of 
the southern slopes of the Alps, which amounts 
from 60 to 90 inches a year; and the great pre- 
cipitation of snow which feeds the Alpine 
glaciers may be largely owing to the influence 
of this fohn, as the sirocco is called, in the 
form it appears in Swiss valleys. Possibly the 
change of the Sahara into an inland sea might 
so reduce the rainfall of the Italian and Swiss 
Alps that the glaciers would actually diminish. 
At all events, the climate of Northern Europe 
and of the plains about Vienna would not be 
much affected by the change. Here the lower- 
ing of the climate would be due to a change in 
the climate of Northern Europe and Asia, 
Probably while the Sahara was in former times 
a sea the rhinoceros, mammoth and cave bear, 
and other quaternary animals lived about the 
foot of the Alps, and in summer were fanned 
by the moist and temperate, not hot and dry, 
south winds blowing over the well-watered 
basin of the Sahara, and the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the Italian lakes. 


....In a recent number of Nature appears an 
abstract of a paper by Professors Dewar and 
Tait, of the University of Edinburgh, upon the 
results obtained by Mr. Crookes, and by him 
attributed to the mechanical action of light. 
In obtaining the vacuum for these experi- 
ments they made use of a novel expedient. 
Freshly-burned charcoal was placed in the 
vessel to be exhausted and kept heated until 
the exhaustion by the mercury-pump was com- 
pleted. On allowing the charcoal to cool, it 
absorbed the small residue of gas present, and 
left a vacuum so perfect that the spark ofa 
powerful coil would not pass across it. This 
the authors call a‘charcoal vacuum. With 
reference to Mr. Crookes’s experiments, Pro- 
fessors Tait and Dewar find the facts he states 
confirmed in all essential particulars. But on 
interposing, for example, between the candle 
and the apparatus a substance opaque to heat 
the deflection at once disappeared. On the 
other hand, the interposition of a substance 
transparent to heat, but opaque to light, like a 
piece of smoked rock salt or a solution of 
iodine in carbon disulphide, did not diminish 
the deflection but very little. By an ingenious 
experiment, it was now proved that the motion 
was due to the heating of the disks, Two 
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equal disks—one of glass, the other of rock 
salt—were attached to the glass fiber, one at 
each end. When the beam was thrown on the 
rock salt, it was inactive ; when thrown on the 
glass, it wasactive. The explanation is obvious. 
Rock salt is transparent to heat, and glass is not ; 
hence, it is the latter which becomes heated by 
the absorption and is then active. When the 
disks were coated with white phosphorus, 
which is opaque to the ultra-violet rays, the 
presence of these rays in the light thrown on 
the disks is at once detected, since, on being 
absorbed by the phospborus, it is at once con- 
verted into heat and causes the disks to move, 
An ordinary lucifer match held four feet dis 
tant produced instant action, which was ob 
served through a telescope. The motion ir 
presence of air, then, is undoubtedly due to con. 
nection currents. In the vacuum it is undoubt 
edly due to the same cause, though it is muct 
more feeble. If the vessel exhausted have tht 
capacity of a liter, the residual air, supposing 
the density of the air within reduced to one 
four-millionth of that originally had, would 
be abubble one-hundredth of an inch in diam 
eter. Since in a gas, under the ordinary condi 
tions, the molecules travel only one-ten-thou: 
sandth of a millimeter between successive col: 
lisions under the pressare above given, the 
mean path would be a foot anda half. Sup 
posing, now, one side of the disk heated, the 
molecules which strike on this side have thel 
velocities increased, and, since they go off with 
a greater velocity on this side, there is a recoil 
of the disk. Calculation showed that the 
actual work done by the moving windmill did 
not equal the five-millionth part of the avail- 
able energy received by it. 


....Since the publication in 1857 of Prof. 
Baird’s great work on our living Mammalia, 
which placed the subject in much clearer 
light than the labors of Audubon and Bach- 
man did, no complete treatise has appeared ; 
and for several years this branch of natural 
history can hardly be said to have kept pace 
with progress in other departments, as far as 
North American species are concerned. Ex- 
cepting Dr. Harrison, Allen’s elaborate me- 
moir upon our Chiroptera—an obscure and 
difficult group, never before adequately mono- 
graphed—we have had during the period from 
1857 nearly to the present time few strictly 
scientific investigations of any note. Quite 
lately, however, the subject seems to have re- 
vived. Several naturalists have undertaken 
special studies, and the ontlook promises that 
our knowledge of the American Mammalia 
may be shortly placed upon tho samo advanced 
footing that the ornithology of our country 
has gained. Besides several unpublished 
treatises, of the completion of which we are 
advised, there are a number of important 
papers before the public. Captain Scammon’s 
history of the Marine Mammals of the Pacific 
Coast is a most important contribution, Dr. 
Gill has just publish a valuable and learned 
treatise upon the classification of the 
order Insectivora, with special reference to 
elucidation of the American forms. Mr. J. A. 
Allen, of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Cambridge, has been studying two extensive 
families of Rodentia—namely, the Sciuride 
and Leporidw ; while in the same order the 
families of Muride, Saccomyide, and Geomy- 
ide have been monographed by Dr. Coues. 
This author has also completed a treatise upon 
the largest carnivorous family, the Mustelide ; 
and we have, furthermore, reason to expect 
the appearance of a particularly interesting 
and important memoir on the Buffalo, from Mr. 
Allen’s pen. Finally, the inception of a new 
history of all the recent Mammalia of North 
America, by two of the writers just mentioned, 
conjoifitly, hasbeen announced. In thus brief- 
ly alluding to works on our recent Mammalia, 
accomplished or in progress, we should not 
omit to refer to the extraordinary activity and 
success of late research into the fossil species 
by the eminent scientists, Professors O. C. 
Marsh and E, D. Cope. 


....The sudden and seemingly capricious 
movements of the common Snow-bird (Junco 
hyemalis), according to vicissitudes of the 
weather, have long been noted, but remained 
incompletely explained until the breeding 
range of the species was made out. Formerly 
supposed to resort exclusively to the high 
north to rear its young, the bird is now known, 
in many cases to simply retire to more elevat- 
ed regions, even s0 far south as Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Aside from the general south- 
ward migration of northern-born birds in the 
autumn, there is also a simple descent of 
others from the mountains to the general level 
of the lowlands ; and thus a few days or even 
hours of incrgased cold weather _ oe 
to ulate our fields, gardens, and hedgero 
om wei familiar visitants, quite independ- 


_ently of the regular and general migration of 


the species. The equally sudden disappear- 
ance of the birds during a comparatively warm 
spell of weather in midwinter is explained, 
with the same unlikelihood of mistake. 
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Riissions, 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 80- 
CIETY. 


Tue 76th “Annual Report” of the Church 
Missionary Society furnishes us with some 
brief account of the many fields in which this 
association is engaged. The Sierra Leone 
church continues to merit the almost inde- 
pendent position which has been assigned to 
it. The income of the local Church Mission- 
ary Association of Sierra Leone for 1874 
amounted to $2,860—the largest sum yet raised. 
The Society proposes henceforth to retain 
under its care only one congregation in tbis 
colony, and to devote its resources to evan- 
gelistic work, for which the neighboring 
Timve Country seems to be now opening. 
Lagos, on the Equatorial Coast, is becoming a 
second center of native Christian agencies, 
while the Yoruba Country back of it is at pres- 
ent convulsed by a war with Dahomey. The 
Niger Mission, from its active bisbop, Dr. 
Crowther, down to the deacons and citechists, 
is exclusively African. The number of its or- 
dained missionaries is now 11. Along this 
broad highway ‘into interior Africa Moham- 
meédans are uousually well disposed toward the 
messengers of the Gospel.. The work on the 
East African Coast, at Mombas, has “been re- 
sumed with new vigor. Five European mis- 
sionaries were sent out during the year and 
the presence of 100 native Christian Africans 
who have come over from Bombay has given 
the two posts of Mombas and Kisulidini the 
character of industrial stations. The efforts 
of the British cruisers promise to increase tbis 
colony with liberated slaves. The slave traffic, 
however, far from being suppressed, is simply 
changingfrom a sea to a land transport. The 
Society hopes to see in Mombas a second 
Sierra Leone, more quickly developed under 
more favorable circumstances. In ‘its limited 
work witbin the Turkish Empire the Society 
feels the weight of the hindrances in the way 
of Turks who are inclined to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Itis at present well-nigh impossible 
for @ Turk to become a Christian. Bibles, 
which are freely Bought by Mohammedans, 
both at Constantinople and Jerusalem, and the 
attendan¢ée of a small number of Turkish chil- 
dren at Christian schools are the only present 
means of reaching the rnling race of the Em- 
pire, In India slow progress in the northern 
ahd western and more favorable results if the 
southern portions of the country are reported 
{or this year, as for many previous ones. Col- 
leges and high schools seem to be the only 
means of influencing the higher castes, among 
whom there is an increasing number of per- 
sons favorably disposed toward Christianity, 
but not yet ready to embrace its most distinct- 
ive doctrines and to accept its baptism. The 
colleges of the Society at Calcutta and Masuli- 
patam have helped materially in securing 
these indirect results. In Tinnevelly, on the 
other hand, multitudes have been gathered in 
among the low-caste people, as also among the 
slaves of Travancore and the Malas and Mad- 
igas of the Telugu Country. As regards the 
activity of the native Christians, there are 
evidences of increased vitality in some parts 
of Northern India; but it is in the south 
that the native church appears to the 
greatest advantage. In Madras the native 
congregations are well organized and ag- 
gressive. Tinnevelly has now 87 native 
pastors, whose hold upon the work is 
growing constantly stronger. In the young 
Telugu church and among the numerous con- 
verts recently gathered in Travancore a work- 
ing Christianity bas manifested itself from the 
start. Ino Ceylon, too, that land of indifferent 
converts to Christianity, there has been a very 
marked improvement in the activity of the 
native church, both in its Singhalese and in its 
Tamil field. On the Island of Mauritius there 
have been numerous baptisms of Coolies from 
Calcutta and Madras, and the Chinese labor- 
ing there are now also to be looked after. In 
China, as in India, there has been no material 
increase of the force of European laborers. In 
Hong-Kong, Fu-ehau, and Ning-po the work 
proceeds slowly. [nv the districts around Fa- 
chau, however—Lognong, Ning-Taik, and 
Kucheng—there is a marked spirit of inquiry. 
Many have been baptized. The little places 
of worship are crowded and more opportuni- 
ties are offered for preaching in new towns 
than there are evangelists to accept them. In 
Japan the mission has scarcely passed beyond 
its first beginnings, The prospects of Chris- 
tianity are still uncertain and the few con- 
verts meet in private houses. Two mission- 
aries are stationed at Yedo, or Tokio, 2 at Osa- 
ka, 1 at Nagasaki,and 1 at Hakodate. In the. 
Yast but thinly-populated Indian field the So- 
ciety occupies 5 widely-separated districts, 4 of 
which are under Episcopal care. The Red 
River Indians who have come most closely in 
contact with the civilization of the whites af- 


ford the least satisfaction ; while those at the | 


industrial town of Metlakahtla and at 
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Fort Simpson give evidence of the power 
of the Gospel as it has been given in few 
places during modern times. In New Zea- 
land the Maori Mission is looking up again. 
Congregations are growing, the Hanhau super- 
stition is waning, and the native ministers 
maintain a high character. The decline of the 
population seems, at least In the Christian dis- 
tricts, to have been arrested ; and if this prove 
to be the case the Gospel Will again havea 
fine field among the brave Maori people. In 
conclusion, the report regrets that so few 
graduates of the English universities offer 
themselves as missionaries. Only two came 
forward last year. ‘The confident hope is, 
however, expressed that the recent revival in 
England and Ireland will tend to remedy this 
evil, We add the following general summary 
of the Society’s missions for the year 1874-5: 
stations, 161; European missionaries, 208; 
native and country-born missionaries, 159; 
European catechists and other laymen, 28; 
European female teachers, 12; native and 
country-born teachers, 2,301; communicants, 
24,566; native Christians, 108,556. 





-.-. The China Inland Mission was organized in 
1865, although several of its missionaries were 
in the field before that time. Its purpose isto 
reach those districts of China which are remote 
from the seaports, and ultimately all the as yet 
unoccupied provinces. It is evangelical and 
unsectarian, Among its more prominent sup- 
porters we find the names of George Miiller, 
Henry Varley, Lord Radstock, H. Grattan 
Guinness, and the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
Its officers, both at home and abroad, are 
unsalaried andit relies upon the Lord’s promise 
for its income. This amounted to $24,885 for 
the fourteen months ending July 3ist, 1874. 
Contributions are partly given for the general 
purposes of the mission and partly for the 
benefit of specially-named missionaries, Its 
present staff includes more than one hundred 
laborers and consists of English missionaries 
and their wives, male native assistants, of whom 
there are over seventy, and several Bible- 
women. There are now over forty stations 
avd many other places are reached by itinerant 
efforts. The work has extended into five 
provinces, and it is now proposed to enter 
Yunnan, by way of Burmah. No statistics of 
membership are given, but we find frequent 
mention of baptisms and of inquirerg, In read- 
ing Occasional Pupers we are struck by the kind- 
liness of the members of the mission among 
themselves. Here is an instance: A mis- 
sionary family needs to return to England, on 
account of ill-health. There are no funds for 
the purpose. One missionary gives $100, an- 
other $200, another $50, three gave $10 each, 
and a fourth $2.20, so that the outfit was pro- 
vided and the passage money raised in good 
time to get the home-steamer at Shanghai. 
Prayer for their support is one of the depart- 
ments of the work of these missionaries, and 
the record which Mrs. J. Hudson Taylor, the 
director of the mission gives of the manner 
in which funds arrive exactly to cover needs 
is very interesting. We have already narrated 
the sacking of the mission premises at Hu- 
chau, and the narrow escape of the two mis- 
siovaries, Meadows and Douthwaite, from the 
mob. The latest letters from China state that 
the outrage has not yet been redressed, 


...-In 1863 a widow, Mrs. Yiang by name, 
entered the service of a mission of the China 
Inland Mission. The love of the Heavenly 
Father compared with ber own affection for 
her only son was the means of fixing her faith 
in Christ. Her father-in-law threatened to kill 
her, and on one occasion was about hanging 
her toa beam when some of Her relatives in- 
terfered, for fear of getting themselves into 
trouble. Hersister’s doors were closed against 
her and, last of all, her son was completely 
alienated from her. In the midst of these 
afflictions she has been a daily witness to 
Christ, has borne her poverty patiently, and re- 
mained steadfast in the faith, 


....-The Free Church of Seotland received 
$290,000 last year for foreign missions. The 
work of this church among the heathen, and 
especially in India, is largely educational. Of 
the 278 agents employed by the committee 28 
are ordained Europeans and 17 ordained native 
mioisters. The native churches have a com- 
municant membership of 2,387. During the 
past year 235 have been baptized or admitted 
on profession. In the schools there are 11,308 
pupils under instruction, of whom 3,390 are 


girls. 


-»..The death of Miss Seelye, niece of Prof, 
Seelye, of Amherst, has been a great loss to 
the missionary cause in India. She was con- 
nected with the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society and labored with great devotedness as 
a physician in Northern India, where she died, 


on June 9th. 
-++-The Native Home Missionary Society in 
Burmah has held ite first anniversary and is in 


itself a most cheering fruit of the labors of 
the American missionaries in that country, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur 
ther notice. 


PROCTOR’S TRANSITS OF VENUS." 


Tue little book whose title heads this 
notice is one of the numerous swarm called 
forth by the important astroncmical event 
to which it refers. Probably for the gen- 
eral reader it is the best of those which 
have appeared in the English language, 
giving, as it does,in Mr. Proctor’s very 
clear and vigorous manner, a correct and 
easily intelligible account of the phenom- 
enon to be observed, the methods of ob- 
servation, the circumstances upon which 
its varying phases depend, and the prin- 
ciples involved in its application to the 
determination of the solar parallax. A\l- 
though avowedly only popular, some por- 
tions of it have a considerable value to the 
professional astronomer—the diagrams 
and computed data,.for instance, relating 
to the transits of 1874 and 1882. There is 
very little in the book that is new, how- 
ever, as, even to the engravings, it is hardly 
more than acollection and republication 
of articles that have appeared during the 
last few years in various magazines and 
scientific jqurnals, with just enough modi- 
fication and rewriting to weld them intoa 
coherent whole. 

The first three chapters are taken up 
with the transits of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. We have the details 
of Horrocks’s observations of the transit of 
1639, the story of poor Le Gentil and his 
persistent misfortunes, and an interesting 
account of the different expeditions which 
observed the transits of 1761 and 1769, with 
their varied success. Itis pleasant to notice 
that in his estimate of the more recent dis- 
cussions of these transits by Powalky and 
Stone, the author has adopted the irrefra- 
gable conclusions of Professor Newcomb, 
and ina very handsome way retracts certain 
criticisms and statements contained in his 
‘* Sun,” which were at variance with them. 
The whole tone of the book, indeed, is 
strongly philo-American. Perhaps there is 
even an,overestimate of our astronomers 
and their work, and a slightly unjust depre- 
ciation of the English, resulting, perhaps, 
from the unconscious effect upon the 
author’s mind of the unpleasant coniro- 
versy between himself and the officials who 
had in charge the arrangements of the 
(British) government for observing the 
transit of 1874 And yet it is undoubtedly 
a fact, of which we may fairly be proud, 
that the American arrangements and ap- 
paratus, though in certain respects less 
elegant and extensive than those of some 
European nations, were excelled by none 
and equaled by very few in their effective- 
ness, and the observations of our parties 
will have a very great weight in the final 
result. 

In his discussions of the transits of 1874 
and 1882 the author gives bis version of 
the controversy alluded to. Perhaps it is 
well enough that its record should be made 
thus permanent; but we hope that now the 
matter may be dropped, for the readers of 
Mr. Proctor’s writings bave beard all they 
care to about it. Briefly, the affair seems 
to have been as follows. In 1857 Professor 
(now Sir George) Airy, the astronomer 
royal, published a paper containing some 
approximate calculations in respect to the 
transits of 1874 and 1882. In this he con- 
sidered that he had dempnsirated that in 
the transit of 1874 the so-called Halleyan 
method (which deduces the solar parallax 
from the difference between the durations 
of the transit as seen at stations widely 
separated in latitude) would be inapplica- 
ble, but especially valuable in 1882, on the 
ground that the. difference of durations, as 
observed in 1874 at the most favorably- 
situated stations, ‘‘ would probably not be 
half of that in 1882.” Other papers by the 
same author appeared from time to time. 
One in particular, in December, 1868, con- 
tained specific suggestions as to stations and 
modes of observation, all based on the 
original investigation of 1857. Mr. Proe- 
“VTRaNerrs oF VENUS: a Popular Account of the 
Past and Coming Transits, from the first observed by 
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tor, in 1869, seems to have been led to re- 
examine the subject by some discrepancies 
between Airy’s results and those which 
Puisenx had just published, and he 
soon found that Airy’s were so far wrong 
as to vitiate some of bis important conclu- 
sions—in particular, that Halley’s method 
would really be better applicable in 1874 
than in 1882. He accordiogly urged that 
corresponding changes should be made 
in the proposed programme, Naturally 
enough, the astronomer royal did not very 
well relish thus being brought to book by 
a young man of no recognized scientific 
standing and was disposed simply to ig- 
pore bis critic. Mr. Proctor, however, is 
not a person to be disposed of in that way, 
and finally made so much noise about the 
matter that his suggestions had to be at- 
tended to. For a time the controversy was 
pretty sbarp, and one who reads it up 
will get some disagreeabie and some amus- 
ing views of human nature. The dignified 
sullenness of the official and the vivacious 
effrontery of the assailant are queerly con- 
trasted. 

The point in dispute, however, turns out 
to be very. unimportant, since, as seems to 
be evident from the results of Jast wins 
ter, observations of the contacts of the 
planet with the edge of the sun are so 
much affected by ber atmosphere as to be 
of little value. It is worth noting, too, 
that, in fact, the Halleyan method failed 
utterly last winter, on account of the cloudy 
weather, which prevented the observation 
of the duration of the transit (both begin- 
ning and end being required) at even a sin- 
gle southern station. 

It is too early yet to estimate complete- 
ly the value of last winter's observations; 
but it is useless to disguise the fact that 
among astrovomers-the inipression seems to 
grow that the transit of Venus bas been over- 
rated as a means of determinng the dis- 
tance of the sun; that observations of this 
phenomenon can do little more than con- 
firm resalts obtained in other less direct 
put more constantly available methods. 

C. A. Youna. 





SAINT TERESA* 


Tne lives of the Romish saints, as nar- 
rated by the Bollandists and other biog- 
raphers, are frequently inowoven with 
dubious miracle and superstitious credulity. 
But the records of the deeds of many a 
noble man and devoted woman among 
them are part of the legitimate inberitance 
of the Church at large; and it is well, 
therefore, that the best names among such 
saints should be picked out of the great. 
pumber on the Roman calendar, and that 
the story of their lives should be told 
by writers sufficiently sympathetic to 
credit them with their dues, and yet critical 
enough to be able to winnow chaff from 
wheat, falsehood from truth. 

Saint Teresa has been selected for such 
treatment by the author of the present vol- 
ume, who is, we understand, a daughter of 
Archbishop Trench. Her materials were, 
fortunately, not meager and her industry 
has been praiseworthy. Teresa was barn 
in Avila, Spain, on March 28th, 1515, being 
the eldest of the ninechildren of ber father’s 
second wife. Both of her parents were 
persons of illustrious descent. She passed 
a bappy and industrious childhood, cul 
tivating her mind in her father’s library 
and learning from her mother lessons 
of piety and practical righteousness, At 
the age of seven she and her brother’ 
started for the land of the Moors, for the 
purpose of being martyred there; but the 
children’s romantic plan was frustrated by 
the appearance, just outside the city gate, . 
of an uncle. Meanwhile these pious babes 
built little hermitages in the fields. After 
her mother’s death Teresa was placed by 
her father in the monastery of Our Lady 
of Grace in Avila, there to be brought up, 
This was something of a trial to the viva- 
cious and spirited young girl, who had 
already imbibed enthusiastic ideas of the 
pleasures of society and was now fami 
with much of the romantic literature of 
the period. She was a good girl, how- 
ever, and the nuns liked her. Fot 
her part, she respected them, but dis. 
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liked their life very heartily. One of 
the sisters, Maria Brizeno, sueceeded in 
bringing Teresa's mind back gradually 
to its childish spirit of self-renunciation; 
and by the time her year and's balfin the 
convent was over she. went’ back to the 
world, not wanting to be anna, but will- 
ing to be should the Lord direct it. Re- 
solving, ultimately, to take the habit, her 
purpose was sternly opposed by her father, 
and she had to carry out her plan against 
his will. At the age of twenty she became 
an fumate of the Carmelite Convent of the 
Incarnation, in Avila. Her father soon 
yielded to ber manifest fixity of purpose 
and approved her course. Her first year 
within convent walls was made trying by 
poor health. At about this time she be. 
gan, says the author,“ that wonderful voca- 
tion to the interior life of mental. prayer, 
to which, through sharpest trials, she was, 
with short interruption, faithful and of 
whieh ste became one of the most eminent 
examples and teachers.” A priest, her con- 
fessor, confessed in turn to her that he had 
been living improperly for seven years; 
and him she was the means of converting. 
Her sickness increasing, extreme unction 
was administered and her grave was dug in 
the monastery close. But after a period 
of intense suffering she recovered and re- 
sumed her usual life. 

For many a long year, after this, Te- 
resn’s conscience accused her severely, al- 
though for the most part, apparently, on 
account of trivial matters—indulging in 
too much frivolous conversation, etc. Her 
self-introspection itself was in reality her 
greatest sin. Having settled her mind, 
Teresa began her life-work, that of founder 
of conventual establishments. The Re- 
formed Carmelites was the order whose 
existence is so greatly due to the exertions 
of this industrious and_ self-sacrificing 
woman. Hereand there no less than thirty- 
two monasteries for friars and nuns were 
opened. She was, too, quite a voluminous 
writer, although ber books were prepared 
ai the request of her confessor, rather 
than in consequence of any desire of 
her own for literary glory. In these books 
her mystic theology was expounded and 
her spiritual desires and struggles de- 
scribed. - She died at the age of sixty-seven, 
on October 4th, 1582. 

Miss Trench, in her preface, pleads for a 
better understanding of Teresa’s life on the 
part of Englishmen, and accounts for the 
general ignorance of her as follows: ‘‘ She 
lived at a time of bitterest national antip- 
athy, both political and religious, between 
England and Spain. This may partly 
account for the fact that she is less gener- 
ally known and cared for among us than 
many others far less eminent in genius as 
well as sanctity. Perhaps, also, some of 
the virtues which shone brightest in her 
are not those for which we have been asa 
pation distinguished. Laborare est orare is 
& favorite saying with Englishmen. Per- 
haps we forget that the reverse is also true, 
and that especial regard is due to those 
who, knit together with us in one com- 
munion and fellowship, have set a shining 
example of graces in which we may be de- 
ficient.” Just what, theologically, the 
author means by “knit together with us 
in one communion and fellowship” we 
do not know; but, at any rate, there is 
much in this story ef an honest and godly 
life which can be pondered with profit by 
any Obristian. 





....Mr. John Ruskin’s success in scientific 
*Hnes of inquiry cannot be said to be complete; 
nor is his fame as a scientist in the least likely 
to be commensurate with that which has long 
been bis as an artist. The fact seems to be 
that he is ignorant of some things; and not 
only this, he also professes, at least, to be 
proud of such ignorance. Now, there can be 
no possible objection to a’great artist’s appre- 
ciation ofthe esthetic aspects which zodlogy 
and botany, fully interpreted, will be found to 
present; but exposition of the underlying 
prineiples, to be sound and trustworthy, must 
rest upon much more knowledge of the facis 
in the case than Mr. Ruskin, it seems, pos- 
seases. If anything be needed to change a 
naturalist’s attitude of simple dissent from 
most of Mr. Ruskin’s views into a frame 
of mind akin to exasperation, it is the author's 
obtrusive and positively offensive quality, 
which one reviewer has happily styled“ bump- 
tiousness.’’ Mr. Ruskin’s petaversion appears 
to be scientific nomenclature, which he attacks 





witbout sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
enable him to use it correctly and which he be- 
labors upon all sides but the rightone. There 
is plenty of unnecersary friction and there are 
weak joints enough in the machinery of science, 
if Mr. Ruskin could only getat.them. Hisrecent 
work upon “Ornithology”: convicted him of 
mistakes into which only a tyro, and a very 
‘*bumptious ” one, too, would be likely to 
fall ; while in the stilllater Proserpina (London: 
Published forthe Author) he oracularly decides 
questions upon which the best botanists are 
divided and tilts against certain recognized 
theories without in the least understanding 
their botanical application, even with inability 
to state his own objections. We have rarely, 
if ever, seen a more conspicuous case of ne 
sutor wltrd or a clearer {illustration of non 
omnes omnia possumus. 


+. The Portfolie tor July (J. W. Bouton) has 
for its frontispiece an etching by R. 8. Chat- 
tock from John Crome, the subject being 
“ Chapel Fields, Norwich.” It must have be- 
come apparent to those who have watched the 
labors of contemporary etchers that Mr. Chat- 
tock is one of the most paiostaking and suc- 
cessful) of them all. The “ photogravure”’ is 
from Rosa Bonheur, and in the picture the 
process is seen at its best. That itis any very 
valuable aid to art, however, we have yet to be 
convinced, The literary contents of the num- 
ber include the second of Mr. Hamerton’s 
papers op Etty end a favorable review of Mr. 
W. B. Scott's elaborately-fllustrated volume of 
poems. The August number is not so good as 
the July one and is hardly up to the high 
average of the magazine. Its first illustration 
is an etching by M. Brunet-Debaines, from a 
picture by Turner, “‘ Port Ruysdael,” which is 
enthusiastically eulogized in the text by Mr. R. 
N. Worpum, Turner’s admirers seem still to be 
willing to abandon common sense in their ex- 
travagant laudations. The picture isa tame and 
meaningless one, the waves not looking like 
water and the ships having no character in 
their sails, so to speak. As a piece of etching, 
however, it is very successful, the management 
of the sky effects being admirable. Very poor, 
too, is “Le Chandronnier,” reproduced in 
photogravure from a painting by Legros, a 
Frenchman who seems to have gone to Lon- 
don in search of that patronage which would 
hardly have sought him out at home. The 
other etching, “ Kingston-on-Thames,”’ by L. 
B, Phillips, is honest and modest and—we had 
almost said therefore—successful. 


....Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has prepared in his Dorse 
Mythology ; or, The Religion of our Forefathers (8. 
C. Griggs & Co.) a work deserving both praise 
and blame. The subject is a very attractive 
one; the author is himself a Swede; and the 
book, at any rate so far as this country is 
concerned, has the field all to itself. Its pages 
contain much that is curious and instructive 
and’ valuable, and they find a public ready for 
them in the increasing number of persons who 
have studied, with greater or less expenditure 
of time, the subject of mythology. But Prof. 
Anderson does not seem precisely the man for 
the task, and the reader will have to turn very 
few leaves in the volume before beginning to 
question whether the author is possessed of a 
clear and scholarly mind. His literary style is 
nothing less than shabby, and he is constantly 
ruoning toand fro to discuss something en- 
tirely unnecessary to be considered at all in a 
work of the sort. Then, too, he seems to con- 
sider it a duty to defend the Norse gods and to 
attack the Greek and Roman ones, In this 
conflict he finds opportunity to aim many a 
stroke at various educational ideas and popu- 
lar opinions which seem to him to need to be 
overthrown. If the’reader, however, will be 
at the pains to pick out what is good in the 
book and will excuse the author his eccen- 
tricities, he will, after all, be repaid for his 
trouble. The frontispiece is an excellent de- 
sign. 

«eee The effort to teach comparative mythol- 
ogy toa young child is quite an ambitious one, 
of whose success we should have some doubt, 
the fact being thata child who does not yet 
understand the Gfeek mythology and its dif- 
ferences, say, from the Latinis pretty sure to 
be swamped when he comes to adding to Zeus 
and Ju-piter the Sanskrit Dyaus and the Saxon 
Tin, etc. For larger children Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s The Childhood of Religions (D. Appleton 
& Co.) will not be found too abstruse, the 
story beipg told in quite as simple language as 
could be expected. Mr. Clodd summarizes 
in a competent manner many of the most im- 
portant results of the study of the science of 
religion, to whieh study, indeed, his volume 
forms as good an introduction as we have 
seen. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that he does not allow to Christianity any 
pre-eminence such as it claims for itself, and 
that he squarely denies that the Bible is in 
any way inspired, any more than the Koran, 
or the Rig-Veda, or the Zend-Avesta, Thus 
parents will not be able to put it into their 





children’s hands without supplementary in- 
struction, if they dare give it to them at all. 
In this respect the volume differs very widely 
from the first volume of Baring-Gould’s 
“Origin and Development of Religious Be- 
lief,”’ which is yet fair and impartial in tone. 


---. The Saturday Review well says, in apeak- 
ing of the Elizabethan drama: ‘‘ Let us 
thoroughly realize this signal fact, that, in the 
absence of books and newspapers and other 
now most common means of information and 
culture, the drama was then the one literature 
of the day. It was everything to that age. 
To such an extent was it.so as to be in danger 
of degradation in artistic respects. It was in 
danger of being used for political and contro- 
versigl purposes—a danger not always escaped. 
In several extant plays one may see how tbe 
drama was made to perform the function of 
the pamphlet or of the modern newspaper, a 
function which the old comedy at, Athens per. 
formed freely. In this respect the jealousy with 
which the drama was watched by authority was 
of real service to its true development. It 
saved it from a thousand snares to which it 
was exposed by its very popularity. The very 
existence of that jealousy is highly significant 
of the influence and power of the drama that 
excited it. In short, the theater was at that 
time the great center of English art and 
thought. It drew to Itself the highest intel- 
lects of the time ; it dealt with the highest and 
gravest questions ; it portrayed with incom- 
parable power the deepest and intensest pas- 
sions. 

* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame’— 
all were but ministers of the Elizabethan 
drama and fed its ‘ sacred flame.’”’ 


....-A year or two agoa certain History of 
North American Birds, by one Theodore Jasper, 
was announced and at once begun. Inthe ex- 
tent of its scope and the manner of its exe- 
cution the work was to vie with Audubon. 
As the author’s name had not been heard in 
places where the science especially flourished, 
the curiosity was considerable. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the first few numbers the regular 
critics fell upon the work with singular 
unanimity, albeit with a sort of protest against 
being obliged to notice ft at all. The result 
would have satisfied the author that he had 
mistaken his fitness for the task, had not his 
enthusiasm overrun his judgment and his 
tenacity of purpose been equal to bis ignor- 
ance. However, the work has progressed, 
and we shall probably see in due time the 
completion of a curious “non-conformable” 
raid on legitimate ornithology. The colored 
quarto plates, “‘ equal if not superior to those 
of Andubon,” are certainly striking objects— 
fit to grace the cevter-tables of il’iterate fam- 
ily circles, to the taste and comprehension of 
which the accompanying text {is equally well 
adapted. 


....Under existing circumstances, there is 
nothing more important than a general and 
popular knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of politiaal economy. It is evident 
througbout the weary and tangled discusgions 
which are going on that the fault is in ignor- 
ance and misconception of the elementary 
definitions and principles. The Primer of Po- 
litical Economy (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), by 
Alfred B. Mason and John J. Lalor, aims to 
supply correct knowledge of these definitions 
and principles in a form to be easily compre- 
hended by any one. The questions upon 
which it throws light are sure to demand the 
attention of all voters for the next ten years, 
and it is to be hoped that all who are more 
anxious to learn than to talk will avail them- 
selves of the easy means thus offered of getting 
thorough command of first principles. Steady 
and sober common sense, enlightened by the 
best teachings of great thinkers, is the present 
reliance of the country against the demagogues 
and blatherskites who are already in ful) 
activity. 


...-The late President Jackson, of Trinity 
College, intended to prepare for publication a 
volume of sermons and another of lectures. 
Passing away without carrying into execution 
eitber plan, it has devolved upon his friends to 
gather from his papers ‘‘ some memorial of his 
labors for God and the Truth,’’ The volume 
which embodies the results of their loving 
task of selection has now been published by 
Thomas Whittaker, of this city, under the 
title of Discourses by the Rev. Abner Jackson, 
D.D. Nine sermons and an essay on “ The 
Proofs of the Existence of God”’ comprise its 
contents. The sermons, many of them, were 
originally delivered as baccalaureates. The 
essay was read before the convocation of Hart- 
ford, in February, 1874. They are all of a 
clear and practical tone, and in their collected 
form will be a valuable memorial to those who 
studied under the author at Trinity and Ho- 
bert, as well as to his other friends, of a schol- 
arly man and a devoted minister. 


j 
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-N. HL Allen. 
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.-+-To the Allen and Greenough Latin series 
(Ginn Brothers) has been added 4n Elementary 
Guide to Writing in Latin; Part I—Construc 
tions, The volume completes the set of pre- 
text-books and supplies snfficient. 

material for students fn fitting-schools up to 
the time of their entering college, It supple. 
ments the “‘Latin Method’ of the authors, 


published this year. It differs from ordinary ~ 


Balbi, so to speak, by abandoning the practice 
of using translations of detached sentences 
from classical authors, and by substituting for 
such sentences good common English of the 
present day. This is a stepin advance. The 
series as it stands is without doubt the best 
accessible course of preparatory Latin text- 
books, and it now comprises the following 
works: “ Latin Grammar,” “ Latin Method,” 
“Latin Composition” (the present work) ; 
Cesar (books i—iv) ; Sallust (Catiline); Cicero 
(eight orations and D» Senectute); Ovid (selec- 
tions); and Virgil (Zveid, books i—vi and 
Bucolics). 


-».- The Spectator has been devoting a great 
attention to ‘General Sherman’s 
Memoirs,” having allotted three long re- 
views to the work. It sums up thus: “ Noth. 
ing but a perusal of this excellent book will 
bring home to the reader the thoroughly 
original character of the man of genius by 
whom it was written. We see him develop 
month by month into the masterful -soldier he 
became, and we are forced to conclude that, 
whatever may be the merits of others, his give 
him a place in the front rank as a really great 
captain, while asa man he is certainly second 
to none. Military students may read with 
profit the closing chapter, entitled ‘ Lessons on 
the War’—a war actually full of instruction to 
all who investigate its details with candor, 
and one illustrated by as many examples of 
high soldiership on both sides as campaigns 
which have attracted more attention and have 
been deseribed with more applause, because 
they were European.”’ 


....**Christian Reid” isa Southern novelist 
whose real name we do not remember to have 
seen. Her list of books has now become quite 
considerable, and she has won by this time, 
we suppose, not a small number of regular 
readers, This snecess she has in a measure 
deserved, since she has shown herself an ivter- 
esting story-teller and the p of consid 
erable literary skill. Her last novel, A Ques 
tion of Honor, will hardly enhance her reputa- 
tion,at least among the more fastidious class 
ofreaders. Its acene is in the Sonthern States 
and its personages are people with the high- 
sounding nemes which suggest the novelist 
rather than the aristocrat. These people act 
in a somewhat abnormal manner, and the 
reader closes the volume with a pretty clearly- 
defined idea that he has been in the flelds of 
imagination and fancy, rather than in the 
“ Great South ” Mr. Edward King traversed. 





....A new reading-book, to win a place, 
must possess many merits. The Fifth Reader 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), by E. A. Shel- 
don, principal of the normal school at Oswego, 
is the last candidate for public favor, and, on 
the whole, it is a decidedly promising one. We 
have hitherto called attention in these col- 
umns to the necessity of putting good litera- 
ture into reading-books. On this score Mr. 
Sheldon has done well. Besides the more cel- 
ebrated of authors, some of the lesser are 
represented, and many of the selections are 
both new and good. We are glad to see, too, 
so large a representation of American authors. 
The volume is printed at the Riverside Press 
and is illustrated by exceptionally good wood- 
cuts. In our copy the designing and engrav- 
ing of these pictures is better than the im- 
pression, since, almost without exception, 
they are too black. 


.... The Sovereigns of Industry (Lee & Shepard), 
by Edwin M. Chamberlin, a man prominent 
in the councils of the Labor Reformers and 
once, we believe, their candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts. It discusses the labor ques- 
tion in a heated style, and we fear that. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s evident sincerity will hardly 
save him from hostile criticism from persons 
who, though not bloated bondholders or cruel 
capitalists, yet bring to the consideration of 
the subject a sober disposition and a familiar- 
ity with incontrovertible laws in political econ- 
omy. The last chapter is really the most. val- 
uable one in the book. It presents an account 
of the organization whose name ia,the same as 
the title of the volume. 


....-A convenient collection and one which 
will bring pleasure to the parlor or the place 
of rehearsal is German Four Part Songs for 
Mixed Voices (Oliver Ditson & Co.), edited by 
Mr, Allen’s aim has been to 
gather into a single volume a considerable 
number of part songs for mixed voices, deem- 
ing that such a book is now more needed tha 
collections for male voices only. The songs 
introduced are from modern composers of 
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repute, a single one by Haydn being the only 
exception ; while the’ words are selected from 
such authors as Riickert, Uhland, and Geibel. 


:...Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, Whiteladies 
(Henry Holt & Co.) takes its somewhat curi- 
ous title from the name of the old mansion 
around which center the events it describes. 
The story, what with plot and counterplot, is 
an intricate one ; but it is well told, and the 
ceader turns page after page to conclude at the 
slose that the novel is an unusually good one. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s style is attractive and her 
delineation of character excellent; and the 
000k, as a whole, deserves its place in its pub- 
ishers’ ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series.”’ 


.-.-Lvison,, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have 
published in four neat portfolios a series.of 
Progressive Art Studies, by George G. White, a 
successful designer on wood. ‘The series isan 
elementary one, and its four parts are respect- 
tvely devoted to lines and their combinations, 
subic diagrams, light and shade, and practical 
studies. The student is led on by gradual 
steps, and his progress is directed by intelligi- 
ple observations printed in little pamphlets 
accompanying the plates. 


wooo The Gift of the Holy Ghost (Oberlin, E. J. 
Goodrich), by John Morgan, D.D., was orig- 
inally published thirty yearsagoin The Obderlin 
Quarterly Review. It is now reissued in a cheap 
and compact volume, to meet what the autbor 
deems a new interest in the subject of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. A brief introduc- 
tion by the late President Finney is prefixed, 
written only last Jnly, so that it is probably 
the last printed word of that distinguished 
preacher and theologian. 


..-.Harvestings ; or, Reminiscences of a Pastor 
(Congregational Publishing Society) is a col- 
lection of short but earnest. and practical 
stories, selected from the events of an active 
pastoral life. They illustrate the success 
which attends the work of a faithful Christian 
minister. 





NOTES. 


Miss Martineau’s memoirs are getting toward 
completion, 


John Hill Burton is writing a history of 
Queen Anne’s reign. 

William W. Story has written a drama en- 
titled ‘*‘ Nero; an Historical Play.” 

A book of anecdotes and reminiscences of 
Charles Lever is to be issued tn Dublin. 


Mr. Darwin is said to be engaged upon an- 
other botanical book—'* Climbing Plants.” 


Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ” has reached in 
England its fifteenth edition—certainly an 
extraordinary popularity. 





A new edition of Isaac Taylor’s “ History 
of the Transmission of Ancient Books to 
Modern Times” is to be published. 


Mr. Browning’s new poem, which will ap- 
pear in October, will treat of ‘the effect pro- 
duced on the mind by sudden loss of fortune.”’ 


The Academy—which is doing very well in 
the business point of view, as well as the 
\terary—has reduced its price from fourpence 
to threepence, 


Anew and complete edition of the Waverley 
Novels, in thirteen volumes, is announced by 
James R. Osgood & Co., who have already pub- 
lished two editions. 


W. Fraser Rae, an English author, not un- 
known in this country, is writing a work en- 
titled “George Washington: the American 
Opposition to George the Third.’ 


The Prince of Wales will includein his stock 
of presents to be distributed in India copies 
of recent works by Max. Miiller, Monier Wil- 
liams, the Sanskrit scholar, and others. 


Mr. Joseph H. Coates has withdrawn from 
the firm of Porter & Coates, and will hereafter 
conduct a strictly publishing business, under 
the style of Joseph H. Coates & Co. Thenew 
firm will do business in Porter & Coates’s build- 
ing, 822 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the London book- 
seller, has become the possessor of a man- 
uscript translation into English of the New 
Testament, made by John Wycliffe, in 1390. Of 
the seventeen copies known to exist fourteen 
are in public libraries, the fifteenth belongs:to 
Lord Ashburnham, and the sixteenth to Sir 
Thomas Phillips. Only three copies were made 
erevious to 1400, and of these only this one, 
known as the Bannister manuscript, is perfect, 


Robert Carter & Brothers have in press: the 
sixth volume (left. in. manuscript. by the au, 
thor) of D’Aubigue's “‘ History of the Refor. 
nation in the Time of Calvin.”” It deals with 
the. reformation in Scotland: The two re- 
maining volumes will appear in 1876. Messrs. 
Carter also announce ‘‘ Forty Years in the 
Turk'sh Empire; Memoirs of William Good- 
e''. DD |’ by his son-in-law, E. D. G. Prime, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


D.D.; “Bread and Oranges,’’ by War- 
ner; and a new edition of “Miller's 
works, the plates of which wanna otc 
Gould & Lincoln sale, 


From a beginning, in 1852, of ‘less than 
10,000 volumes and-about'l10,00@ pamphlets, the 
Boston Pubite Library has steadily iucreased, 
till it now numbers nearly 277,000 volumes and 
almost 151,000. pamphlets, the additiors the 
last year being about 16,000 of each of these 
classes. The average daily circulation, which , 
in 1854 was 250, had grown in 1875 to 2,58L. 
The tables show that in the lower ball the per-:| 
eentage of novels and juvenile literature has’ 
steadily diminished from-78 per ¢ent. in 1870 
to 69 per cent. in 1875. The annual loss of 


, books is less than one-eighth of one per cent. 
of the circulation. 


Mr. A. J) Symington, writing in The Inter- 
national Review of the Rev. Charles Tennyson 
Turner, the laureate’s brother, says: ‘‘ These 
delightful volumes only require to be known 
in order to, be loved, cherished, and admired 
by thoughtful readers. Although strikingly 
original, both im subject and treatment, Mr. 
Turner’s views cannot fail to suggest the piety, 
purity, and simplicity of Cowper; the deep, 
calm, reflective vein, with epirit analogies and 
teachings from Nature, which is characteristic 
of. Wordsworth ; and also the condensation, 
felicitous epithet, and the exquisitely polished, 
careful art-finish of his brother, the poet- 
laureate.’’ 


In the preface to their second edition of 
“*The Unseen Universe,’’ the authors, Profess- 
ors Tait and Stewart, are most politely cut- 
ting in their treatment of a critic, their 
“ brother” —the quotation marks are theirs— 
Professor Clifford, who has reviewed the book 
in The Fortnightly. Heis charged with not 
having read the volume, and they quote a pas- 
sage printed in Italics to proveit. *‘* Of course, 
it is too much,”’ they say, “‘to expect a critic 
nowadays to read every word of a book which 
he is expected to demolish, but we did hope 
he might have ncticed the Italics.” Here is # 
sharp passage: - 

‘‘How the sun could go down upon ‘Gid- 
eon’ is notobvious. Had it done so, it would 
certainly have occasioned personal inconve- 
nience (vo say the least) to that hero. But 
what's ina name? Our critic was evidently 
thinking of Joshua and ‘Gibeon,’ and why 
shoulda critic care about the difference be- 
tween Amorites and Amalekites? It isa mere 
matter of spelling—a trifle. Similar mistakes 
ine previous article are apologized for in a 
foot-note , 2ppended to that on the ‘ Unseen 
Universe.’ Probably the author designed the 
apology to extend to it also, but forgot to say 
80.” 


There were in 1878, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
409 periodicals published in Russia, 22. of which 
were supported by the government. The num- 
ber of books published in 1872 was 2,082, ex- 
clusive of religious works. Of these, 1,176, or 
56 per cent., appeared at St. Petersburg ; 568, 
or 27 per cent., at Moscow ; and 388, or 17 per 
cent., inthe provinces. In the Kingdom of 
Poland 501 books were printed in 1871 and 833 
in 1872. According to the latest available re- 
turns, the foreign books introduced were as 
follows: 1,529German, 1,307 French, 807 En- 
glish, 201 Hebrew, 65 Czech, 29 Greek, 28 
Polish, 2 of other Slavonic dialects, and 1 Rou- 
manian. Among these were 378 theological 
works, 349 of which were licensed, 11 partly 
licensed, and 18 prohibited; 254 philosophical 
works, of which 217 were licensed, 4 partly 
licensed, and 33 prohibited. Of 512 historical 
works 478 were licensed, 25 partly licensed, 
and 9 prohibited ; while of 306 political 264 
were licensed, 11 partly licensed, and 31 pro- 
hibited. The works of fictién wer2 1,318 in 
number, and of these 1,272 were licensed, 23 
partly licensed, and 23 prohibited... Among 
the 701 works of a mixed nature there were 
652 which were licensed, 36 partly licensed, 
and 18 prohibited. The whole form a.total 
of 3,469 books, 3,282 of which were licensed, 
101 partly licensed, and 127 prohibited. 

Here are some extractsfrom a: catechetica) 
“History of the United States, for Schools and 
Academies,” written by a Georgia man and 
published by a Philadelphia house : 

‘«¢ What occurred on the seventeenth.of Oc- 
tober, 1859 ?” 

‘The celebrated John Brown raid.’ 

‘Give an account of this,’ 

‘John, Brown, a notorious. Kansas, rufiien, 
urged on by abolition agitators and 
by them with money, raised arms and men, 
and seized the United States arsenal at Har- 


? 

‘His forces were scattered by the United 
States marines; led by Col. Robert E. Lee, and 
pe himself was captured, tried uoder the laws: 

of Virginia, and met upon the gallows the 
fate he riehly merited,’ ’’ 
In speaking of more recent: times; this im: | 
chronicler thus continues: 
“‘*Which ate the most prosperous of the 


a States?” 
» Georgia, Texas, and) 
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ack eeetabes steerer 
population, 
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West is one of the most important meas- 
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aor Wives that the right of citizens of the 
United. States, to, vote shall. not be denied or 
abridged’ by'the United States, or by any state, 
on acount of race, color, or previous cond! 
tion of servitude,’ 


and Fifteenth Amendments ? 

* “They have served to keep alive a bitterness 
of feeling which but forthem would Haye long 
since died out.’ ” 


The New Orleans Republican, which culls these 
choice extracts, goes on to say: 


‘There is. much more of, this stuff called 
history. It'isa sort of history such as repeats 
itself and expresses more opinions than facts. 
It might be called the ‘Caucus Hand-Book.’ 
The dialogue of the waris amusing. . The Con- 
federates were successful throughout to such 
a degree that thelr eurrender becomes & matter 
of surprise, The ‘history’ ends with the de- 
feat of Mr: B: G, Brown, candidate for Vive- 
President, and the death of Horace-Greeley.. 
The inference is that sinee then there has been 
no history. We certainly have seen none like 
Schoolmaster Derry’s.”” 


Seal 
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An admirable work, written tn the entertaining style 
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IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKB WORK 





FOR 
Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


—BY— 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND ©. C. CASE, 


Nothing like it Gave the “Song King!’ 
Batirsly New ety en; aging Och Strining oy ieereaes. 
gue Choruses. 
eautiful 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful "on 
EVERYTHING CHOICE. 
No machine-made ee Ge ee pow! 


great. 
8 
Price $7.50 bet sows | pate Cony fer exame 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


Gospel Singer. 


' PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


The Singing Book for a:! Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. Sample oopy, by mail, 86 ota, 
Lee & Walker, °”exieacprin.” 











furnish Vinge age de and congenial work for 
llections embrace 126 m 

nm il. uminated = brilliant colors and in 1 

Iden tracery,in exact imitation of the most 

perfect and artistic eae each card ees a 





ificent 
rlaced 





scroll tor address, etc. A specim 
taining .  enoles selection of all varieties (anit (auiiclont 
} 4 on outfit), with agent’s price-lists, e . eent 


Gold and Silver ink, for Tottoring. with 
directions for Peau — As Tmi : 


wood card-cases, 
L. J. VOIGT: Publisher, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York 
See Page 9 of this issue. 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
an 


tatnet 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
URABILITY 


D ° 4 
They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medals, 
Over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
ae the most beanutifal in style 

perfect in tone ever made. 

The CONCERTO STOP Ye the 

» best ever placedin any Or- 






“tra set of ae gee pecu- 
7 4 voiced, the EF= 
? ECT of whieh is $e MORE 
: CHARMING and SOUL 
STIRRING, while its 
page! hates Bee 


; VESP GRAND and 

VIALESTE ORGANS, 

in Unique French Cases, 

. combine PURITY of 

VOICING with qos» rane @ tone; suitable 

or PARLOR or ¢ 

WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 

have great power and a fine singing tone, with oo 
modern improvements, and are the BEST 

ANOS MADE. These Organs and Pinaed oe 

warranted for six years, PRICES EX TREME- 

LY LOW for cash or part cash and balance in 

monthly payments. Second-Hand instruments 

at great bargains. Pianos Organs to rent 

antil paid for as per contracte AGENTS WAN- 

TED. Special Hap enemy to a = A lib- 

eral discount fo Teachers, Ministers, Churchea,Schools, 

Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRA TED CATA LOGUESMAIL®O. 

HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
MONEY FOR LADIES, 


<a most pote ccliing Sens Goods ¥.. : Genuine fas 
ented. n ev ome, 
Brclusively f for Busines and children, Sindren: Tho nonae penta, 
certain. IUustrat at mage 4 Sample of ph ee 
forwarded on receipt Ot ot Ga. Agente wanted noe 
LA PERLE RUBBER CO., Ge Onaatbere BX 8t., RY, Y¥. 








Wee aa for svulate, and whe bold of our new wer, 


Arabistan: 


OR, THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


SAAPALARRS Bik ge Med able 
ea he Be mt ofifavel fu Abicd® “Naw a ee Wasrep 


FREE wa hed Ry 
s, to nearest aa 
Ii, oF 





00K AGENTS WANTED 


NEW BOOK ‘GLEANINES 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” For 30 years 
all literatn: , earth 


and ransacked for 
the broke and veri _— mowed ‘way in this re- 
gs bye ‘ay in 


ly with 

qodat, beautifu’ amet thoughts — — 
uisite contianent, _— di and 
erful facts and curious fancies ever known. 

ee say “it's a BIG 

4 Gf) 7 70 +8 Bn 99, 












eer at work re 
2 wok q Tt peally ou 
“only to to buy sty 
Agents now—men or women—and we a mail Outht Free 
to those raed will Yee y saa rnd with full par- 
sen dress 
‘DWORTHINGTON & CO, Hantrorn, Coxm 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Something new! Never capenenl before. Fw 

P La Fork. Th and fast 

selling household article ever rinvented. Itisan artiole 

of merit, wanted in_ every house. Sells at sight_an 
a large Exclusive territory given. Sam- 

le sent to any address on rec ak t of retail In ng bane | only 

0 cts. We also bere eee ot 

bye —~ -~w-~ fe age ta > fall particul: te, 
ress, enclos mp for fall particulars, etc., 
NEW EN GLAND, REE TY MEG CO. 


Pordand St., Boston, Mass. 
CAUTION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 


ivi NcSs T O N E 


fis30 Ye the “ LAST JOURNALS”) unfolds vi 
© Yesre. strange adventures, also the c 
th of that marvelous 


Ils 
- owe 








HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs. 723 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa. 





49 VISITING CARDS, 


by J Fog 2 name neat! aos on thom, all Cag J 
r=. 7 send Stamp for. peel of By Giese. aoe, S 
owfiake, Repp en fool st 
etc. Also Acquaintance Ca three different styles 
aor. sent for l0cts. Agen’ loaakea everywhere. 
commissions offered. Address 


F.B. WASHBURN &C 
Mi i ata ey 


65 VISITING CARDS, | 


WHITE and 1b SAMP 
the neatest jon you ever saw, sent, at by re- 





turn mail, upon receipt of 2% cents and a three-cent 
stamp. No seco work leaves my You 
will ive samples of Giass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Rep, nd White I have 


mask, Tin’ 
more than 50 kinds of visiting cards. Sample-sheet 
of 68 66 styles of type, prices to agents, circular, etc., 
sent with each neworder. Your friends will all want 


thes Te the: SM yo Address 
ON, & Kneeland 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Cc. CAN 
cay “xy Bristoe Visiting Cards sent. post- 
a or 2% cents. Send stamp for samples. 


arute, Bapeck. 5 a i my etc. We 
sivles. Age Agent Wan H. FULLER 


n, 


have 8 
& CO., 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed es Bp Fearsrazers Y IsITING 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

& scene which te not “visible antil held towards the light 
a them ever before offered in Biginduce- 
mentsto Agents. Nove ty Paixtine Co., d, Mass. 


5 OF THE FINEST VIGITIN 
4 world, fe. or Tinted, fo =. Green 
stam superior 


pf book. far 
ny ‘anything in the in the markon and invaluable to Agents, 
Wa THATCHER, Middleboro, Mass. 





CARDS in 














ENGRAVINGS. 
wach. Send ih an 

{ HE GRAPHIC CO., Ne New York 

200 pr MAN PICTU cents; 
oom Book ctures, 25 cents; 3 Card 

Chromos, 23 cents it Ge Covamnas, 15 cents. fb 

ples of 10 cents. Decor ive circular for 8-cent 
stamp. J. W. RUSS. & CO., Medford, Mass. 





— Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


T. ae NY & CO. Broapb- 
ware ba a oto Seiken” <4. oe ane 
Views, fap of" 


Photogra 
om sb bovor Lan Slides a eo 2 coonely, 
1 Bote Lantern Sid 

1s. Tictna Enpaaien 
URNA Bop & Biwtol Canes fer & cto. 
= 34 mt Card Case for % cts. Sam’ SS] 
Glass, Marbie, Damask, Repp. ote., for stamp. Large 
commissions oreo: 
WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


PRI Puzzie—Oconewoc, 2c. Original recipe, 

& sure gd for Warts, never known to 

aed, 10c. — a ntl Corns, 2 3-ct. stamps; 
8, Brockton, Mass 


Bunions, lc. 
a and identified. How? 


MAN MURD stamp for Illu: 


Beno Wend nd sta: strated 
and Stamp Ce., Boston, Mass. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 














and most 
ESTABLIS 


HUTCHINGS, PL! PLAISTED. & C0., 


Gyuvgcn ano Guvres Oncans, 


iiey 








piBgiitcntions end references furnished upon ap- 








RAVEN 


PIANOS. 


No. 1.—Rosewood, 7 
Length—6 feet, Winches. ep, Sot i Deh ‘Carved ag 
Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 

$275, formerly $575. 

Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street. New York. 


STEIN WAY 


Grano, Square, & Upright Pianos, | # 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 East 14th St., N. Y. 


20 IEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOME, 25 E. 14th &t., N. Y. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
| Bstablished 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Uedteated Circular aad Price- List, 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK 1! WRITE!!! 


Bef , send for inf and 
Bee th aed ae 


Epos! iad cigar plkae gary 














ANTED—Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 
CHASE’S latest and most valuable work, enti. 
tled_ “DR. CHASE'S FAMILY PHYSICIAN. FAR- 
RIER. BEE-KEEPER, AND SECOND RECEI 
BOOK.” giving, in plain language. the Cause, Symp- 
toms. and Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horses 
aod Cattle; Instruction in Training Horses, Bee- 
etc.: together with a very large number 
Receipts. of proat zome tes 
—in fact, PLE’S B Role at 
He acted arr, Sousebaia. i cut E_ TERRE 
aeents by ble their 


sent con. Feceipt 2 Sette! 


Pleasant and Profitable Powe fovely 1 — 
“Beautiful!” “ Charming!” “Oh w lovel 
“ What are they worth fur eto, Such are ex slamatio 
of those ae + oo i... —— — ee on pro- 


keeping, etc.. 
e Pe: ple 
at sight. 


Money, 
ie Et rae bay Bay 


TOLEDO, OT 





duced and 
lng Co. en one ne will want them. t ‘requires 
no talking to sell Tithe Lawes r them- 


selves. Canvassers, agen 


lars, send 
lar, Ad '. GLEASON 
Mass. 


WORK THAT YS. 


ann Lent monte put 1 LF peeeren selling ours splen- 
assortment 0: 

free. HB. C. AN, b Barclay St, New York, 
and 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


, 000; i AcEnTs tn terma for oh So =e 


‘7 > oun ely new articles. oleae 
2, $i0 per day. ‘wo entirely pen artistes. Calan 


FOR, LADIES ONLY,. 


%, ake mtg wie ben ye beng or &@ 
rter. 
eet an Sk GRISWOLD. 2B. doth Bt. at York. 


AGENTS WANTED "Gri Won” 


GHT SCENES IN THE g BIBLE, 
e Tent NEW BOOK just from Press. 
Bae ange SURDY & Gon Pailadelphia. Pa, 


W? ANTED, AGENTS, everywhere for the Cen- 
ennial History. 600 
dress a, oO. 


da 
Belling way 1 Somerset st., Boston, 
Be Send for particulars. Catalogue free. 
$155 $5.25 NASON & CO., lil Nassau St., N.Y. 


9 50 a oath wen | with Stencil het Key es One 
$? M. SPENCE $47 ft Washing “by > 


shington st. Boston, Mass. 
.—Agents wanted. 24 best 

$3504 eo icine inthe world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
AOE Outs. 5S CHANG CHAKG STARC 


‘amily. Sample 
pe nang 35 cts. -*peauttfal romos, Oxi), new 
subjects, | Fe undred; handsome rustic 
8 dousn, aor culars address 
HANG G AND CHROMO CO., Boston, Mass. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


ik Smith’s Patent Window-blind Slat-holder. 
end for circulars to IRA H. SMI Topeka, Kansas, 
r to W. B. GAYLORD, Walling? nn. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles 
Visi Card: Information free. Address H. 
MANLY 640 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass. 


” 






































a New Ik. 


Ww ft 
gated, ‘0 ‘ary 


Agent) C§oESS IN BU 


hiladelphi 
ggg rte wanted pio pot 
$0502 silence gene foe, Agate 
New Book in Press. 
MARK TWAIN'S {Ror sfsoeet sige 


ST areal eas 
one eee, Sitios EWarkEn, Dayton, 
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Heve you any thought of going to California ? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest, and most com- 
fortable routes are those owned by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway ee, a4 2 It owns 
over two thousand miles of the best road there 
isin the country. Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards. All ticket 
agents can sell you through tickets by this 
route, 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Che —_ 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs 

ton, Sioux City, Dubuque Winona, 8t. Paul, 
Duluth Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee, and all points west or borth- 
west of Chicago, 

If you wish ‘the best traveling accommoda- 
tone, you will buy your tickets by this route 
et take no — bigs 

popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect ‘Track of Stee! Rails, West- 
inghouse Air Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platform 
and Couplers, the celebrated Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 
of Moving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for run- 
ning Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all thet’ OMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

This is th: ONLY LINE ruoning these cars 
between Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents apply to 
MARVIN HUGHAITT, W.H.STENNETT, 

General Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


““How to Co West.” 


Tuts is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road bas achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the ieading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, 
Missouri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route, 

This line has published | a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘‘ How To co West,” which contains 
much. valuable information, a@ large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
obtained free from charge by addressing 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Ill, 

Please state what paper you saw this in. 








SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 


LAVEILLE, WARNER & Gii.. Proprietors 














Dart e r this H 
thorough 7 over aiea Wee ge rei 
rpeted, an ished from 
d is a fT all res ‘ 
ba yl A nent 
src cemerenh ar Giatars Sana aoe 
musem es 
itn tables and the 


the m ry pen eA RANT is 
es and gentlemen. 


EDUCATION. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


is School pice @ four-years course in En- 
neering. leading to the degree of Civi) “— a 
| ‘Bngineer’ and three-years courses 
istry, in Natura) History, and in Mathematics eke 
Astr hich leads <4 


Hs ue ball siding 








onomy, w 
gree of 8.B. A large portion ofthe instruction ts 
same as that given to unde! juates in the Colles. 
dents of the Scientific Schoo! can occupy rooms in 
college buildings and board at Memorial 1. The 
opportunities for students in ul) the branches above 
ea § 


great, nivenesey 
amply Pee provided with ‘Rboratorie 
Septe: ber 30th d Octobe for adialeslon wil bs 8 aM. yes 
mber and r 
For information address 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Secretary. 


The Sage College for Lady Students. 
THs IN erry Te bee been erected and gadewen 
by the Hon. H. W. Sage, at a cost of in co 
nection with Cornell niversity, on condition that 
young women shall receive at the University an edu- 
cation R E scer pee and broad as that provided for 


young 
e Colles e Building is heated by steam, lighted b 
a carefully f provid ded write Baths, 


furnished, an 
| af Botanical Garden, and Ornament 
of all 3 


Grounds. 

The lady students have the privilege 
courses - nerenee ven inthe University and to 
the serm the year in the adjacent 


University. Chapel, — H. distinguish = cle: a 


pan = oe a special Scie te t purpose. 
The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coming University year, be- 
guns in September, is one bundred and twenty 
ap eae ee Sagas WEE 88 registered in the 


‘or circular, +. ar full culars, address 
PRESIDENT OF CORN UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N.Y, 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS ! 
If you have a Da er to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, sen tor Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a University for Young Ladies) and The Illinois Con- 
servatory of f Music uric (the areas Musical College). Un- 


ress 
SANDER JACKSONVILLE, LLL. 
Lies SQUARE SEMINARY. 











Boarding and Deg School for laa. 6 ~— 
ated 1809 B 8t., Phil ym phia, will 
opened Bentomber ae eS 





PAWLING INSTITUTE 


Instru ~ gy Be 
Languages, Music, Painti 
school in aera Gastern New York. A Address Drawing. JACOBS, 
Pawling, N. Y., Tor Catal ogue, 


FERRY HALL, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
A Collegiate Institution for Young Ladies. Beauti- 
ful for situation; thoroughly equipped. 
EDWARD P. WESTON. 
MAPLEWOOD > a rur ELD. shoes YOUNG 
ane ant eae an ie. PS Grounds a unriv- 


aica bea Lay f oie ee Deediny weit PW he Regen 
RE Piet Rice. 











TRAPABARY ony, xCHOOL at AND BUSINESS 


Thoro Training, with Home and Christian In- 
fluence. rsonal atsention given to each. Fall 
term, Sept. 8th. THO. A. , A. M., Principal. 





FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, | = 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 2 N. R.,at5 P.M. 

‘Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 
Ta OE i EAMSnins Bprwees ee 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. - 
The splendid vessels on this fovoee route for Le 





Continent ler NG more Norah hve as 7 ae pes ay other) 


from pier No. 50 North 
£ De PARIS. Lach 
ae 
*PEREILRE, Erte 
PRICF OF PA 
First cabin, $ 
tion. Second cabin. 
Return ti 


SOLD’ (mcluding wine): 
. Third cabin. $40. 
at reduced 
and in 


———————————— 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETO. 
COCIDSETAL NEST. 
Westonester Siound 


on ee be Be 


y ‘Home, 8 





ash RAL 


ae 


pa pcbaol. 


ahaa ome and SEMINAR Y. Fulton, Oswego Co... N.Y. 
‘aaa JAMES GILMO 


pS Ps ete tos 


perior eau 
4 Rertor 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


School of Agriculture and H 
HARVARD Oxivaaerr.” 


ppd pecs thew Ain: lane Bigad mae 94 
and stock-raising. 
Special students msy take any of the following 


OT The ceructere and diseases of domestic animals. 
PE ‘the feng! injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. 
"pn Agr cultural Chemistry. omy, ares oe 
plants of mseeest to. aaticul turists. Mr. Waiont. 


of tarms. Mr. WRI 
aig examination | yb for admission to th 
; but students must be at least eighteen oes years 
of age. ’ Vees will be remitted to to indigent 
information address 
Prof. F. H. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This school is open, on vile 
denominations, and Divin attend, 
without additional ae. e instruction given in 
the departments of the ‘University. forma- 
tion to admi pecuniary will be 
sent on application to Prof. Oliver Stearns.D.D.,, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OSHKOSH BUSINESS OULEEGE, 


te te a in the SNorthe 
@ course of instruction embraces Boo! 

, Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Law, 
+ Ornamental Penmanship, Co: nd- 
ence, Business Forms, Actual Business. and al) the 

mmon English Branches. All branches + ~ ht py 
the —— at moderate rates. For further 
tion address W. W. DAGGETT, Princi 

















e' NCEY BAe sc O01. 259—265 er 


GA 
ENTS, with arrangements for SPECLAL STUD: 
For particulars fs send f f Catal 
vaaiee: CUSHINGS & LADD. 





CHESS viate next sassion see 
« « American ool institute's” ADD. ” App. Form. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 





stag Ang ag Military Academy 


rders only). 
out open Wednesday, 8th. Location 
evated an | Sane thful ; grou a J uildings 
of isendies ex- 
d Mechan- 
ical ineeri +3, the ty and English. Careful , 
oversight of the morals and manners of Cadets, 
Grosiars apply to COL. THEO. BYATT, Pres 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 





tensive. Thorough Instruction in. Civil a 





The n begins the second Wednesday of 
September, Two full courses, Classical and 
entific, with ratory Department. Full Faculty. 
Tuition free. as low as elsewhere. 


For informatfon or Catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C, HECKMAN, D.D., President. 
INGRAM UnNIyERSy FOR YOUNG 
Le Roy, Genesee County w: 





£ ile ~ Le d e) t buil 

ollege occupies new and elegant bu 

‘essors of superior abili e charge 0 Art 

School. usic 53 aa et -, con 

». ae an Tai ea 36. Bend Send 
for Catalogue to ise Pees anaes ‘ 





Casaadsicus Academy. bh A puivorsary. 
ipstructi to y—not the bo 
forms. Firm pline, with common-sense grading. 


Respectful de; ~~ and thoro' nstruc- 
‘ to pupils, prottabe to pa- 


len anda gurranteed. 
8end pO ona Catal: Wo beotre | ghoteing else- 
where. . CLARKE, B. 8. HALL. 


] seactan counsn op neernncrioy m rua PRICE 


School and Gollege. 

Tua design for the new Trinity College 
building is betng utilized by the authorities of 
that institution in advertising it; and the 
pretty wood-cut will familiarize the public 
with the way the college will look, perhaps, 
one of these days, when the plan has been all 
carried out. Trinity will. have to remember, 
however, that buildings and money: do not 
make, although they help, a college. A sin- 
gle eminent scholar on a faculty would be 
worth more than a bundred-thousand-dollar 
hall for him to lecture in. Trinity is sup- 
posed to represent, more than any other in- 
stitution, the culture of the Episcopal Church ; 
but its past achievements and present condi- 
tion hardly justify the assumption. The pxes- 
ent time affords a good opportunity for the 
autborities of the college to strengthen its 
faculty and raise its intellectual tone, Ju a 
religious point of view its condition is very 
satisfactory; but Christian culture, as well as 
Christian character, should be carried away 
with the bachelor’s degree. 


-+esTbe Southern Presbyterian Assembly st 
ite late meeting at St. Louis devoted « large 
portion of its attention to its theological sem- 
inary at Columbia, 8. C., which has for some 
time been in an unfortunate condition, owing 
to differences about its management. The 
professorship of theology was then vacated by 
the transference of its incumbent to the chair 
of ecclesiastical history, if we remember 
aright, and Dr. Girardeau, of Charleston, 8. C., 
was elected to fill the vacancy. Being 
a member of the Assembly as he was evi- 
dently one of those most valued, he was 
able at the time to express bis great doubt 
whether it would be possible for him te.aceept, 
and he has now sent io a declinature,; couched 
in positive though vary modest terms, 


-»--Girard College, Philadelphia, is more for- 
tunate than some other institutions in its finan- 
cial condition. Its income In 1974, it Is said, was 
sufficient to meet all expenses and leave a sur- 
plus of $200,000. The institution isa college 
only in name, being really an orphan asylum. 
It is reported once in a while that it is still 
eagerly watched by persons anxious to find in 
the administration of its affairs some defect 
sufficient to disturb the trustees’ tenure of 
the property. 


oeeeThe next year in Drew Theological Sem- 
inary Prof. Bailey will give a course of prac- 
tical instruction in sacred oratory, which {s 
the same that is given by him in Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Union Theological Seminaries, 
Special courses of lectures are also announced 
by three bishops of the M. E. Church, by 
Borden P. Bowne, and other gentlemen. The 
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term begins Sept. 16th. 


.. The educational benefactions of the late 
John C. Green, of this city, were mainly made 
to Princeton College and include Lickinson 
Hall, a stone building, with 150 feet front, cost- 
ing over $100,000 ; the College Library, costing 
$125,000 and also endowed by him with 
$100,000; the School of Sefence, costing $150,- 
000 and endowed with $250,000 ; In all about 
$730,000—all given within seven years, = 


«sseThe Hon. Chan Laisun, Chinese com- 
missioner of education, at present living in 
Springfield, Mass., has been recalled,.in eon- 
sequence, it is thought, of political chicanery 
at home. Elijah Laisun, his son, now'a mem- 
ber of the Sheffield Scientific Sched, will also 
have to go home. 


oes They give big names to their cémmon 
schools out West, and we shall not, therefc re, 
put it down as a sign of the good time coming 
for women that Mrs. Collins, widow of the 
late Charles Collins, D.D., succeeds her hus- 
band in the presidency of the State Female 
College at Memphis, Teon. 

«eeeThe late Daniel Blaisdell, treasurer ot 
Dartmouth College, held his office from 1835 
until the time of his death. He was courtly 
gentleman and a lawyer of excellent repute; 
and he had frequently represented Hanover in 
the legislature, of both houses of which he had 
at one time and enother been a member, 


ee-eThe Rev. Lalcolm Douglass, D.D., has 
resigned the presidency of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vermont, and will be succeeded 
by Capt. Charles A, Curtis, Theoffice ssems 
to be one people do not want to hold for any 
very long time. 


«..sThe Rev. J. B. T. Marsh, tatety ot The 
Advance.and now with the Jubilee Singers in 
Engiand, has been eleoted treasurer of Ober 
lin College. 

«+++Dr. Cyrus D. Foss accepts the presidency 
of Wesleyan University. He is known as one 
of the most scholarly and valued pastors that 
the Methodists have in this city. 
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Che Sunday-schosl. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19TH. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD.—Joux x, 1—11L 


Onz token of our Lord’s tenderness is seen 
tm the exquisite care with which be adapted 
his teachings to those about him. This ap- 
pears in our lesson, for no imagery was more ; 
familiar to his hearers than that here employed. 
Many of them ‘were shepherds and all of 
them were In fréquent contact with flocks and 
their keepers. We approach the lesson at 
some Gisaiivantage, because Of our practical 
ignorance of oriental shepherd fife. Let us, 
however, simply remember that each fact here 
stated concerning ‘the management of sheep 
was literally true in Christ’s day and is so now 
in the Holy Land. With this preparation, let 

us in the light of the lesson consider Jasus 
48 Tas Goop SHEPHERD. 

1. Hs Bears THe Marks or a Goop SHEP- 
ERD. 

2. Hz Dozs ras Work or « Goop SHEPHERD. 

1. He Beans THE Manxs.—No shepherd de- 
sirivg to céOme emong his sheep world enter 
the fold fm ® surreptitious way. He would 
boldly approach the door, as one who had the 
right to enter. If any questioned his right, 
that could be settled by him who kept the 
door and who kiiew whom to admit. Persons 
4id question whether Jesus was the Christ ; 
but he never sought favor or power in avy but 
the most conclusive way. He courted inves- 
tigation. He pointed men to the Scriptures 
and to the works which he did. By these he 
was willing to‘stand or to fall. [f either proph- 
ecy or providence should close the door upon 
his Messtahship, he would accept the issue. 
But every door opened before him. All tests 
provediiim to be the cue of whom psaimists 
had sung and to whom prophets had looked. 

Further marks that he was the appointed 
shepberd appeared in the reception he met 
among the sheep, Though the porter might 
err and admit a stranger; yet he could 
mot deceive the sheep. “They know not 
the voice of strangers.” But they know the 
voice of the shepherd; him they follow. Soa 
little flock followed Jesus in the days of his 
fiesh. After his ascension it soon grew to 
thousands, and to-day no name is more loved 
than his and no shepherd has a more splendid 
following. “Many have rejected him; but those 
who bear the scriptural marks of God's flock 
most joyously hear and follow this shepherd. 

2 Hz Doss tus Worx.—The figure used in 
the first five verses of the lesson fetters the 
utterance of Jesus. Finding, therefore, that 
he was not understood, he partially discards 
the metaphor, partially modifies it, and partially 
explaius it, in verses 7—16. He here presents 
himself as “ the door of the sheep.” That is, 
he is the way by which they pass from peril 
and desth without, to safety and life within 
the fold. Those who enterby him *‘ have life” 
and they “shall be saved.” Yea, more, they 
“shall go in and out and find pastire.” 
That is, they sball bave Christian liberty and 








shall be safe andat peace everywhere. Of this } 


provision “any man” may partake. Thieyes 
may hover about the flock “to steal and to 
kill end to destroy”; but this shepherd came 
thaf his sheep “‘ might have life and that they 
might heve it more abundantly.” To secure 
this he faces every peril, endares every ill, and 
even “giveth his life for the sheep.” To this 
beautifal filustration of his excellence as a 
shepherd may be added his own words, from 
Lake xy, 3-7, and those of Dayid in Psalm 
xxifi. 

Every test proves Jesus to be the true shep- 
berd and every deed of his proves how capa- 
bie he is. Are we of those “other sheep” 
that be “must bring”? Are we in the “‘ one 
fold” and under the “one shepherd’’? Be- 
cause of what he did for the sheep he says: 
““Therefore doth my Father love me.’’ Do 
we, therefore, love him? Poor wanderers 
from G64 that we are, pursued by many e foe, 
exposed to momentary death, unable to rescue 
ourselves, shall we not return to the shepherd 
of our souls? So may it be. 





..-Bo loud and so long-continued are the 
eroakings of Bunday-schoo! critics that many 
earnest workers assume that all they say is 
true ané thst in this work alone serious de- 
fects are to be found. The fact is that the 
whoie science of education is yet In tte infan- 
cy. Reforms and improvements are needed 
everywhere. Of the public-school system The 
TDinots State Register speaks as follows : 

“Let poses who no-cunees our statement that 


the children of the publieschoois do not 
speak, or vite Reni Se the sdesiion bf 
pe et firstgroup of ‘schéol children’ 


pp pete will Gnd thet our sesertion 
is litera dhe-ps pabiie-+¢cbool system 
bas beeo 4. loaded wi red tape, so hampered 





wesktoet Syne sapopmret of isand 
Wi 
competent ] eepe Jpnger, a pubic 


Se eS DENT. 


«+The visitor at the United Statés Mint in 
Philadelphia ‘te interested in a buge steam 
‘engine, which plays so noiselessly that were it 
not visibly moving he would scarce be aware 
ofits presence. It teaches the lesson that im- 
mense forces may move on in quietness. Thus 
are the uninterrupted movements of Nature. It 
is only when violence is done that noise occurs. 
Our-schools should aim at this quiet efficiency. 
The first requisite is a self-poised, quict.super- 
intendent. He will illustrate the whole mat- 
ter. Then « few kind reminders and a fair 
stock of patience will complete the work, 
‘and our great schools will move on as noise- 
lessly and yet as powerfully as this great 
engine. 


-»«»Rey. P. A. Nordell, of Lee, Mass., bas 
recently given utterance to the following im- 
portant facts: 

“A great mistake is made by those who 
suppose that anything can take. the place of 
teaching without serious detriment to the class. 
We are never justitied in substituting senti- 
mental talk, anecdotes, or exhortation for a 
eareful exposition of the lesson. It seems al- 
mest superfluous to say that the immediate 
aim of a teactier should be to teach; the ulti- 
mate aim is to lead souls to Christ. The latter 
is most easily reached through the former, for 
@ teacher devoted to the Master can make 
every word of the lesson bear with irresistible 
pm on the relation of an impenitent soul to 


----More or Jess agitation is continually 
kept up concerning the relative merits of 
large or small classes. The question resolves 
itself into one of ability tq secure the desired 
ends. Instruction in the truth and induce- 
ment to its practice are to be secured for each 
pupil. Ef there be many teachers who can 
each do this fora few, then we should have 
many teachers and small classes. If we be 
fayored with a few who can each effectively 
handle many pupils, then fewer teachers and 
larger classes would be the proper thing. How 
to do the work most surely with the material 
in‘hand is the question. 


.-Hans Christian Andersen, who had so 
long and so lovingly wielded his pen for the 
children, was buried at Copenbggen, on August 
llth. His funeral was attended by the royal 
family and by large numbers of artists and 
literary personages. Among the many superb 
floral decorations was one from the Press As- 
sociation of Berlin, bearing this inscription: 
*‘Thou art not dead, though thine eyes are 
closed. In children’s hearts thou shalt live 
forever.”” Whata precious tribute was this! 
Each Sunday-school teacher, too, may live in 
children’s hearts forever. 


--.-Boston shows her appreciation of a 

judicious mental] trainfog in very young chil- 
dren by the fact that she bas opened four new 
kindergarten schools, intended for children 
three years old and giving a four-years course 
of instruction. This early and thoughtful 
care is suggestive of the lines of work needed 
in our infant classes, Wecannot begin too 
early nor advance too carefully, in order to 
secure solidity and symmetry in ae 
knowledge. 
-«+- With this week’s issue of The Sunday- 
school Times the editorial connection of I. 
‘Newton Beker ceases. 80 long has Mr. Baker 
been identified with this journal that his re- 
tirement therefrom will seem like arevolution. 
In bidding him an editorial farewell none can 
fail tofeel regret. He has ever been a model 
editor. Clearness, courtesy, conscientious- 
ness, and accuracy have always marked his ad- 
ministration. The best wishes of hosts of 
friends follow him. 


... James W. Weir, the well-known Sunday- 
school worker of Harrisburg, Penn., reached 
the seventieth year of his age on August 9th. 
He has been present at all the National Sun- 
day-school Conventions except that at Indian- 
apolis, from which he was kept by ill health. 
He has been thirty-one years cashier of the 
Harrisburg National Bank and forty-one years 
superintendent of a Presbyterian Sunday- 
echool. He is now in excellent health and 
working as earnestly as ever. 


.... The Baptist Teacher, commending a cheer- 
ful, happy manner, makes the following good, 
prectical applications : 


“Try it on the superintendent. Gather 
round him, ‘boost him,’ make the most of 
him understand that you mean to 

stand by him ; —<- ou have feith in God and 
faith in him an th in the future; and the 
wext time lie a to address the school the 


radiance of his face and the ch ring of bis 
yoice will make Hag sf wonder what on 
earth has happened to eo transfigure the man.”’ 


.... 104 Normal Olass suggests the following 
wdmirable plan for Sunday-school “‘ Tea Meet- 
ings’: 

“First, all the teachers and officers. Then, 
on another evening, all the senior scholars. 


Divide the other Glasses into about four sec- 
tious, and heve for each section a tea-meeting, 


with readings, declamations, pictures, etc,” 


“Blow the bills shell be met is not auggested, 


for “‘ where there's will there's a way.” 








Ministerial Register. 


osceana 
ANDREWS, Beverly, Mass., accepts 
preenter” Dineen University, Gran- 


ville, 0. 
goes to Indian- 


CARMAN, L_N., Norwalk, O., 
apolis, Ind, 

CLARKE, I. C. C., 8t. Louis, Mo., accepts 
professorship in Shurtleff College. 

DAVIES, Benzamrx, LL.D., Regent's Park 
Coliege, London, died, recently. 


ie L., Berean ch., N. Y., died July 


GRIFFIN, Laroy F., resigned at. Andover to 
take the presidency of Peddie Institute, 
Hightstown, N. J. 

HICOCK,.C. H., goes to-Montville, Conn. 

— C. W., supplies church at Topsham, 


aye B. = South Framingham, Mass., died 
ug. 
MATLOGE, hams: goes to Saint Charles, 


Nes 8. C., Indianola, Ia., goes to Second 
ch, tina, Y. 


NUGENT, E., resigns at Presque Isle, Me. 

PILLSBURY, Sreruen, Lee, Mass., goes to 
Manhattan, Kan. 

RAVLIN, N. F., Chicago, Ill., abandons the 
Baptist denomination. 

REMLEY, J., Iowa City, Ia., died, recently. 

wen. ‘ N. supplies church at Burot Mills, 


CHRISTIAN. 
eae ae E. D., accepts call from Carthage, 
oO. 


CORWINE, Joun B., accepts call from Frank- 
ford, Pike Co., Mo 

CRAIG, W. Bayarp, Danbury, Conn., re- 
moved to lowa City, Ia. 

EVEREST, H. W., called to chair of natural 
history, Kentucky University. 

FRAZIER, E. L., Alliance, O., resigns. 

GOODWIN, A. D., has goneto Manhattan, 
Kausas. 

HART, E. J., Louisville, Iil., 
Paris, Ill. 

JERMAINE, W. L., recently from the Bap- 
tists, called to Edinburgh, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AREY, Cuas., D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts 
call to St. Peter’s ch., Salem, Mass. 

BABCOCK, C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to St. 
Mark’s ch., Boston. 

BACON, EpwarpD, Flint, Mich.,,accepts call to 
Springfield, I). 

BURR, A. W,, ord. at Oberlin, O., not as pastor 
of the ch. there, but as a minister of the 
Gospel. 

CATE, C. N., installed pastor at East Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

CHAMBERS, James, accepts cal) to first ch., 
Sherburne, N. Y. 

DUDLEY, 
waukee, 

EDWARDS, RicHARD, Normal, Ill., supplies 
at Princeton, Ill 

GOODRICH, Lewis, West Auburn, supplies at 
Warren, 

HALE, Cuanruzs C., called to South ch., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

HOLMES, H. M., resigns at Benson, Vt. 

JONES, Jon, resigns at Racine, Wis. 

JONES, W. L., supplies second ch. Oakland 
Cal. 


has gone to 





, resigns Plymouth ch., Mil- 
8. 


LEAVITI, JonatTaan G., goes to New Glou- 
cester, 4 

MAHLE, J., died at Atchison, Mich., July 
17th. 

PAYNE, , accepts call to Berkeley, Cal. 

ah T. C., accepts call from Hancock, 
N 

PUTNAM, G.A., Millbury, Mass., withdraws 
resignation and goes to Europe for his 
health. 

—. W. H., accepts call to Hannibal, 





surrn, Emerson F., Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ordained, Aug. 12th. 

SPROLE, W. T., D.D., Newburgh, N. Y., 
called to Woodward-ave. ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 

STALLCOP, W. A., Marshfield, Minh., died, 
Aug. 16th. 

WALES, F. H., supplies at Riverside, Cal. 

WELLS, Seaans Northbridge, supplies at 
Millbury, Mass. 

WHITTLESEY, N. H., Yale Theo. Sem., 
called to Cres tov, Ia.’ 


GERMAN REFORMED, 


DEAN, A., goes to High Bridge, N. J. 

GRAEFF, L. E., inst., at Hazleton, Pa., re- 
cently. 

GULICK, N. D., Chicago, Ill., called to Brook- 
lyn, N, Y. 

WISLER, Hzenry, Duncannon, Pa., sccepts 
call from Mechanicstown, Ma. 

YEARICK, Z. A., inst., at New Berlin, Pa. 


GREEK. 
FAERRIOON A. N., ie making «tour of the 
earth, undera commission his cbureh, to 


write a Ecos of mankind. He is now in 
this country. , 


LUTHERAN. 

FISHER, W. E. goes to Center Hall, Pa. 
MARKLBEY, O. D. &., goes to Ashland, Pa. 
MoCRON, J. D.D., pastor Bloomsburg, Ps. 
REES, E. 8., Lisbon, Is., goes to Galt, 1). 


wast ire Nereis om 
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WILLIAMS, J. BR. foe fo Tritt ob, Hagers- 


town, Md, 
“METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
DOTSON, W..A,, transferred to the Oolorado 
Conference. 
FILTON, ©. E., resigns, Grace ch., Chicago, 
Til; goes to Europe. 
KAVANAUGH, Bisnop, gone to the Pacific 


NAZRY, Bisnop, Canada, died, at Shelburne, 
.s., Ang. $24. 
Crrvs, D.D., LL.D., pres. Indian 

Btate University, Bloomington, Ind., died, 
Aug. 23d. 

PARKER, A. P., Missouri Conference, goes to 
China, in October. 

PRETTYMAN, Wm., oldest member Baltimore 
Conference, died, at Milford, Del., re- 
cently. 


RANSOM, J. J., Tennessee Conference, goes 
to Brazil. 


SHORES, P. E. Alabama Conference, 
recently sustained severe fractures. 

SLICER, rs R., Mamaroneck, N. Y., resigns, 
Sept. 1 st. 

SPILLMAN, Perry, P. E., Glasgow District, 
Ky., recently killed by lightning. 

SiLEELE, . D.D., formerly Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is bow professor of systematic 
theology in the new lay college founded 
by Dr. Charles Cullis, in Reston. 

TINCHER, O., died, recently, at Belleville, Ind. 

WHEELER, Pror.. < a charge of ch. at 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


—_ + eeaameet died, recently, at Elizabeth, 








PRESBYTERIAN, 


BENNETT, Rous B., D.D., gone to Nebraska. 

BRIGGS, 8. G., Pacific (Cumberland) Synod, 
died, recently. 

CARRINGTON —. late of Siam, called to 
Lehighton, 

COUSINS, E. B., ates to Clarence, Ia. 

wage Joun Y., has gone to Cheyenne, 


DAVIS, 8. T., called to 1st ch., Aledo, Ill. 

DOBBIN, Tuomas, Groveland, N. Y., resigns. 

GRAVES, N. D., Kewanee, Ill., accepts call 
to Garden Plains, Ti. 

HARRIS, Davin, Columbus, O., has been 
inst. pastor of Welsh ch. , Chicago, fl,’ 

HAZARD, O. H., Freedom Plains, N. Y. 
accepts eall to "Highland Falls, N. Y. 

HILL, J.-C., Princeton, Ill., goes to Taylor- 
ville, 

oe ea Joseph W., resigns at Dayton, 

N.J., to accept presidency of Northern 

Ulinois College, Fulton, IIL 

ee “te GrorGe M., resigned at Blairstown, 


MoADAM, W. T., removed to Cherokee ch., 
Fort Dodge, Ia 


MoMASTER, A., Nichols, N. Y., accepts eall 
to Menominee, is. 

MILLER, ——, J., Pacific (Cumberland) 
Synod, died, recently. 

MONTGOMERY, Joun, D.D., Pettis Co., Mo., 
called to Harrodsburg, Ky. 

NASH, F. L., called to San Diego, Cal. 
RICHARDS, J., D.D., Charlestown, W. Va., 
died, recently, at Edinburgh, a 
SHEARER, F. A., D.D., Aledo, DL, accepts 

call to Liberty ‘and Atalissa, a. 
WEBSTER, W.S. C., Weatherby, Pa., goes to 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
WELSH, Josrag, called to first ch., Salt Lake 
City. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


EW8, Georce B.; D.D., rector Wa 

eS "g Falla, N. Y., died near New Han- 
burg, Aug. 

ATKINSON, Joun, elected rector Ch. of our 
Saviour, Baltimore, Md. 

BABCOCK, Turopore, D.D., 
ship Christ ch., Hudson, N. 

BECKETT, PEROIvAL, accepts —— St. 
Paul’s, Monongahela pl! and 8t. 'Ste- 
phen’s, McKeesport, Pa. 

DeWOLF, W. W., Decatur, Ill., died, July 20th. 

GRAY, GEORGE ZABRISKIE, declines rector- 
ship Emmanuel ch., Geneva, Switzerland. 

HOLT, Cuas. LL Baltimore, Md., called to 
Wstheville, 

MoCABE, I. D., Baltimore, Md., died, July lst 

QUINTARD, Bishop of ‘Tennessee, has gone 
to Europe, in behalf of the University of 
the South. 

RAILY, , D.D., is actively engaged in the 
missionary’ field of Mexico. 
WOOD, I. W., Oregon i Oregon 
meee call to Boise City, de ited 
SELWYN, I. R., wil " om "Biba on Lich- 
field, Eng. expec’ a 
ors Be Bishop 6 of Melanesie. di 

STEVENSON, Tuomas A., goes to Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 


resigns rector- 
; 





UNIVERSALIST. 


dohe posses of Baptist ch. at 
‘ormed a new society 





ROW 

lineota, Me., has 

there. 
KNOWLTON, I. C., resigns Calais parish, Me. 
NUTTING, ——, Gardiner, Me., resigns. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

EASON, Wm., Vicar-General of Buffalo, 
wi nominated for the bishopric of the new 

See of wae N.Y. 
HAYES, W., transferred from Yonkers, 

i aN to Bt. “ann's, New York City. 


EDOCHOWSE!, ARCHBISHOP, invited a 
a Pope to Rome to receive © tbe 


the cardinalate, 
O’KEAN, J. 8,, died, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
UNITABLAX. 


BVERETT ., of Harvard is com- 
Sa ering « settlement im tb9 soialgbg. 
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Lebbies. 


Tus first thing ina boot is the last. 
..-* Why is that vehicle called a dog-cart ?” 
“ Because puppies ride in it.’’ 


..-eThe trouble with the Indian Bureau is 
said to be that ite funds are distributed among 
too many drawers. 








..--Joshua was the first man to stops news- 
paper. He stopped the daily sun. It was 
oecause the war néws didn’t suit him. 


.ee-“* We all have our crosses,”’ sighed Car- 
dinal McCloskey, as he mournfully pinned on 
that $20,000 diamond one the St, Vincent 
pupils thrust upon him. 


...-A young man in California begins slow- 
ly to read a paragraph about a mine to his 
sweetheart: ‘‘ Yoba mine ’— She interrupts : 
“TI don’t care if I do, John.” 

....The large baptistry which they are put- 
ting into Mr. Hepworth’s church is generally 
attributed to a demand for immersions ; but it 
may also be relied on as a means of liquidat- 
ing the big church debt, 


-»+s The model husband lives in Strasburg, 
Lancaster County. He never allows his wife 
to do more than half the work. She puts up 
all the canned fruit in the summer, and he 
puts it down in the winter. 


.---A doctor, attending a wit who was very 
fil, apologized for being late one day by saying 
that he had to stop to seea man that had 
fallen downawell. ‘* Did he kick the bucket, 
doctor ?’’ inquired the other. 


..--Quinn, the actor, being asked by a lady 
why there were more women in the world than 

men, replied: ‘‘Itis in conformity with the 
other arrangements of Nature. Wealways see 
more of beayen than of earth.’’ 


..--A countryman in Savannah, observing a 
gang of Negroes laboring on the streets, each 
wearing a ball and chain, asked one why that 
ball was chained to his leg. ‘‘To keep people 
from stealing it. Heap of thieves about here.” 


.-An old author quaintly remarks: “ Avoid 
arguments with ladies. In spinning yarns 
among silks and satins,a man is sure to be 
worsted and twisted; and when a man is 
worsted and twisted he may consider himself 


., wound up.” 


----An old bachelor geologist was boasting 
that every rock was as familiar to him as the 
alphabet. A lady declared that she knew a 
rock of which he was ignorant. “ Name it, 
madame,’’said he. ‘Rock the cradle, sir,’’ 
replied the lady. 


..-Achild, when told that God is every- 
where, asked: “In this room?” ‘“ Yes,’ 
“Tn the closet?” ‘‘ Yes.” “In the drawers 
of my desk?’ ‘Yes, everywhere. He’s in 
your pocket now.” ‘No, he aia’t, though.” 
“And why not?” “Tauth I aiv’t dot no 
pottet.”’ 

---. There was a ladicrously sudden descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous where a 
clergyman preaching on the ‘ Ministry of 
Avgels”’ suddeoly observed: “I hear a 
whisper!” The change of tone started one of 
the deacons, who sat below, from a drowsy 
mood, and, springing to his feet, he cried: “‘ It’s 
the boys in the gallery.’* 


-...A few days since # very sbsent-minded 
man got into a horse-car at Portland. He bad 
a basket with him, and, to make sure that he 
would not forget it when he got out, he placed 
it securely between his feet. During the ride 
he engaged very earnestly in conversation with 
another gentleman, and when the car arrived 
at the place where he wished to alight he 
hastily arose, and, naturally, stumbled over the 
basket. He picked himself up aud exclaimed: 
“What fool left that basket there for people 
to stumble over?” and got out of the car, 
leaving the basket where be had kicked it. 


...-An old German preacher in Fairfield 
Chapel, at the close of a Protracted service, 
thus apologized : 

“Te room is tark, my eyes ts tim, 
I cannot see to read te hymn.” 
The choir, mistaking it for the usual first two 
Nnes, at once sang it, when the surprised min- 
ister offered this explanation : 
“I said te room is tark, my eyes is tim, 
Ldid not mean it for te hymn.” 
On went the singers with that also. The be- 
wildered pastor, as.soon as he could, flercely 
Temonstrated : 
“Te bery tebel, how you pawi, 
For itis no hymn at all!” 
That had the desired effect; no more singing 
Was performed that evening. 

.... Lorenzo Day having married Miss Martha 
Week, a local paper comments : 

“A Day to made, a Week ts lost, 
Bat time should not complain ; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A HAT ADVENTURE. 


I once had achat adv adventure myself. It 
was in 1850. I was at the Hotel de Ville, 
escorting Mme. Victor Hugo, while M. 
Hugo gave his arm to Madame Houssaye. 
There was a chair empty andthe one next 
to it contained a hat. "T took 1 the hat 
and gave the chair to Mme. Hi course, 
I did not propose to hold the hat all night, 
so put it on the floor. Its owner soon 
arrived. It was a celebrated duelist, M. 
Sherbette, a deputy from Soissons. He 
came t to the chair which had had 
the honor of holding his hat. He was 
about to attack Madame Victor Hugo; but 
as I was talking with her he turned upon 
me. ‘‘Is it you, sir, who have displaced 
my hat?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Did put it on 
the floor?” “Yes. Do you dhink I ought 
to have put iton my head?” ‘But, sir, 
you have insulted me. Here ismy card.” 

I took out a card and threw in his hat. 

‘**Monsieur,” said the deputy, furiously, 
“do you suppose I am going to pick up my 
bat?” “Do you suppose,” I said, *‘ that i 
I am going to put it on your head ” Tre 
quire, sir,” said the deputy of Soissons, 
“that rou replace my hat on the chair where 
it was.” I began tolaugh. A little circle 
had gathered. M. Sherbette finally picked 
up bis hat, under pretext of takin ng my card. 

“Monsieur Arsdne Houssaye,” he said. 
“We are from the same place—a reason 


more for our meeting.” “I await your 
seconds, M, Bherbette,” I replied. ‘*At 
what hour?” ‘‘At this hour. We can 


fight as soon as we leave the ball.” 

M. Sherbette bowed to the two ladies and 
went off in search of two seconds. I asked 
Victor Hago and the Marquis de Belloy to 
act as my witnesses in this ridiculous affair, 
M. Sherbette’sa seconds soon appeared. It 
was decided that we should fight with 
Pistols at 20 paces at the Bois de Boulogne 
atdaybreak. It wasthen hardly midnight; 
but we resolved to puss the rest of the 
night at the ball. They told Madame 
Houssaye that the affair was amicably set- 
tled; so that we amused ourselves pleas- 
antly until nearly dawn. 

As ill-luck would baye it, we all met in 
the cloak-room, principals and seconds. 
“Tt is a nuisance,” said one of Sherbette’s 
seconds, “to go to the Bois in this snow- 
storm.” ‘*Come,” said the other, laugh- 
ingly to M. Sherbette, ‘‘as you are the in- 
jured party, goneen apologize.” “ Never!” 
said M. Sherbe 

The two eotads came to me. “Say 
one word to free us from this task. We 
want to go to bed.” “ Never!’ I cried, in 
my turn. M. Sherbette put on bis hat with 

a slant over the right ear. 1 put on mine 

with a slant over the left. The four sec- 
onds besieged us, and said they would not 
accompany us unless we were more good- 
natured about it. 

“ After all,” said Victor Hugo, ‘‘ 1 think 
that Arséne Houssaye, having insulted only 
M. Sherbette’s hat, might make his apolo- 
gies to it.” 

At this moment a word from M. Sher- 
bette changed the face of things. ‘‘lt M. 
Arséne Houssaye declares that in offending 
my hat he did not mean to offend me I will 
hold myself satisfied with this declaration.” 

I declared that I had not aimed at M. 
Sherbette under his hat, and the due] was 
atanend. It was agreed in the verbal 
procés-verbal that whenever we met 
thereafter we were to salute each other by 
a touch of the hat—ArszeNnE Hovussayz, 
in ‘‘ The Tribune.” 


Che Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THz INDEPEND- 





ENT, on receipt of the sum named im ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

i hese periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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TE InpEPEeNDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has. held inthe past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much wn reat vatue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to ToE Invz- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THs INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on af pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below, 

ta" From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in’ all cases where only $8 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservatim of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13.000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


oaesee. ear, in advan: 
1 oney nm 06, postage paid. 


Renee et nha Bienes for sige ist 45 
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AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MIss 


MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHW 
Sirens Wirtz. OLMES, RENNEDY, Mas. Le 


Go 
TRTIS, ERSON, R. RH. DANA, MARGARET FULL 
ay. 6, Mrs. STowE, M 


SAXE, STODDARD Mrs. AMELIA WELBY, G - 
: . Tine 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
soriber. We have already given away more than 
12 @@0 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scriders for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

i pald, including the above Engraving... ........ $3 45 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

ears, in advance, postage paid, 

he above Engraving. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr, F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardiess of time or expense, & work alike 
creditable to himself and to really 
hears ye yrimnn lie enna sy The painting 








This picture has every app ofa uine of} 
painting and looks as well as many paintings woicn 
sell for $235 to $50, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 
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CHARLES arian: 
Size 14 by 1S Inches. 

The new.and magnificent Steel Engrav' of 
Charles Sumner by the great artist, chs is 
completed and — on delivery. sobecrib- 
ers and friends I piseee understand that they 
can have this wlan id work of art by sendi 
wc name ot one new subscriber, with 23.76, 

postage, or by renewing thei: sub- 

—— ror cn one year (if not in arrears) and sending 
@ same amount, or for a two-years’ renewa) and 
in advance, or for two new subscri po = and 





“4 in advance. This new and perfect vin, 
alone (withort THE INDEPENDENT) is we wort. 
~s fs to $10. as similar engravings usnally seli as 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


nt ‘ 
fine @ works of art to ——— for THe IND 


1 Subscriber, 
Pane inet as £00, Tear, in advance. pestane * 53.20 


EDWIN M. 8 STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravines (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seeretary of 
ae. Lineotn® s Cabinet— Edwin M, » 

an accurate lik 
ous characters of our Iste Rebellion and is beconsl: ng 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
ete for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving,.....++.... $3.26 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE Warre 3 HOUSE WITR 





co! 
the cognisance of its author, while ~~ aS 
the Whit> Hous>, engaged on his famous paintir 
e Emanc’ pation Procismation.” We will presen: 
this book to su bers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
. stewie femmes i a8 ing) 
ubscriber, one year, vance, po: e 
paid, inetuding the above Book... .............. 83.76 


“ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
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NOTICES. 
£9" Ali commanicanvas for the Eattorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscel) Cc of this journal 





Should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
Munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

52” No notice can be taken of anonymous commtu- 
nications. Whatever ts i ded for 1 must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
Writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondent. 

€#™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT + po 
be returned unless fed by a P 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be — 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprron, Pus.msegeR, AND PROPRIETOR. 
New York, September 2d, 1875. 
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“THE SCHOLAR IN POLITICS.” 


SEND bim there, certainly. Sosays Zhe 
Nation, with a Swedish illustration. 80 
says Professor Sumoer, and so say we, and 
go say all of us. There is no doubt on that 
matter. And the boor—send him, too, into 
politics. He has his vote, and we, for one, 
are gladof it, notwithstanding what Pro- 
fessor Sumner says, and President Woolsey 
before him. And the farmer, and the 
merchant, and the butcher, and the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker—why not all 
‘these, too, ye wise oracles, and their wives 
also? 

Certainly the scholar is wanted in poli- 
tics; but why make such a fuss about it? 
We can stand it just at commencement 
time, when college graduates, who some- 
how seem inclined to monopolize the word 
scholar, are allowed their annual splurge 
and their annual conceit that if they only 
would they might set creation right. But 
now, when the commencement orators are 
happily silenced, why begin again this 
weakest and vainest—in two senses—and 
most wearisome of all the college cries? 

The fact is that the echolar is in politics 
already, and always was, and we are glad 
of it. “And so are the “‘ self-mnade,” unbac- 
calaureated men in politics; and we are 
quite as glad of that. Jefferson the scholar 
was in politics, and did good service there. 
And so was Washington, no scholar at all, 
in politics, and he, too, deserved well of his 
country. John C. Calhoun was in politics, 
a college salutatorian; and so was Aaron 
Barr, a college valedictorian; and s0, too, 
was Andrew Jackson, who had hardly 
scholarship enough to swear grammatically. 
Jefferson Davis was a scholar—how natur- 
ally we put him in the past tense—and so 
were all the champions of slavery and its 
rebellion, while Abraham Lincoln was not 
scholar enough to translate a Latin fable. 
It is just so still. We have both classes in 
politics, and there is not much choice be- 
tween them. There is Massachusetts, whose 
two prominent politicians are one Benja- 








min F. Butler, an excellent scholar, and 
one Henry Wilson, who owes to college no 
culture and no degrees except such as are 
conferred, not in regular course, but pro 
causa honoris, 

Nothing, we admit, in the second grade 
of values is more desirable and serviceable 
than scholarship. In politics, not espe- 
cially, but certainly, scholarship bas its 
useful function. But men have made ex- 
cellent statesmen who did not possess that 
Ornament. Why, the Greeks, of whom our 
scholars think so much, were none of them 
scholars in the sense in which they use the 
word. They picked up their training, as 
Henry Wilson did his, by talking and 
thinking; and what they did in politics has 
kept our scholars a-writing to the present 
day. Some of our most useful statesmen 
have been men who have never got over 
doubling their negatives and snarling their 
cases; while it would not be hard to men- 
tion among our most mischievous public 
men such as are admirable examples of 
culture and education. 

Those who are whistling so loud—to 
their credit, we allow—to call the scholar 
into politics seem to imagine that somehow 
his advent is going to turn the Peneus over 
the stables of Augeas. But culture has no 
power to cleanse corruption. It too often 
gleams like the gems which Nature has 
mis-set in the head of the toad, or like the 
matchless grace befouled in that last dirty 
lyric of Swinburne’s, which half the 
papers, to their shame, are quoting just now. 
All the lifting force in the world must come 
from the first grade of values, the moral. 
What we need in politics, as everywhere 
else, is the honest man, the man who loves 
the truth, the man who hates theft and 
perjury and bribes, the man who serves 
God, who loves his country, and who hates 
asham. That is the man we want in pol- 
itics, whether be be a merchant, or an 
artisan, or a farmer, or a laborer, or a 
scholar. And then, if the other class also 
comes into politics—the corrupt, the selfish— 
we welcome them, too, whether scholars or 
prize-fighters, to equal rights, to relentless 
conflict, and to shameful rout. Our canal 
thieves are experiencing it just now. 





OPEN LETTERS. 


WRritIne open letters addressed to prom- 
inent people and publishing them for the 
public benefit in the duily papers is a 
custom to be encouraged, for they usually 
afford a good deal of amusement, if not of 
instruction, and they possess a special 
value in affording glimpses of idiosyncra- 
sies which anonymous contributions and 
leaders could not furnish. Such a letter 
was the very amusing epistle sent by 
ex-Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, to 
ex-Senator Chandler, of Michigan, giving 
bis reasons for not attending the convention 
of “‘inflationists” recently held in De. 
troit. It isso pleasant to be taken into the 
confidence of distinguished persons and 
to be told their private opinions of men 
and things. 

Such a letter was written by Doctor 
Jobn Hall, last week, dated at Port- 
land, Maine, in response to an open 
letter to that eminent clergynian pub- 
lished in The Sun. The editor of that 
lively aud audacious newspaper took the 
liberty of advising the popular minister of 
the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian church how 
to preach to his congregation, which was 
certainly @ very unustal course for the 
editor of a newspaper to follow. But Dr. 
Hall is too sensible and good-natured to 
take offense at such a proceeding, and he 
wrote an open reply in a very frank and 
conciliatory manner. The point made by 
The Sun was that the immoralities of the 
wealthy people who go to church in Fifth 
Avenue are more damaging to the com- 
munity than the vices of the poor and 
ignorant who dwell in Avenue D, and that 
Doctor Hall should, therefore, preach 
against the vices of Dives, rather than the 
immoralities of Lazarus. To which the 
great preacher replies that he shall do the 
utmost in his power to tell the truth to dis- 
bonest capitalists, if they will only come 


and listen to him; but the difficulty is they 
wont come, and he will be much obliged 


to the editor of The Sun if be will bring any 
of them up to the Fifth-avenue church to 
be preached to, 








We do not see what the editor of The H 


Sun can now do, unless be manifests bis 
sincerity in giving advice to Dr. Hall by 
persuading a few of the corrupt mes af 
wealth, for whose reformation he pro- 
fesses such anxiety, to accompany him to 
the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian church and 
listen to one of thoge instructive discourses 
which the worshipers in that splendid tab- 
ernacle are sure to hear when its eloquent 
pastor occupies bis pulpit. 

The open letter addressed to Dr. Hall 
in The Sun not only took the liberty of 
instructing him as to his duty in preaching; 
but also complained of the cost and ele- 
gance of his church, to which the pastor 
feelingly replies: ‘‘Is it our fault that it 
required $350,000 to buy a site for it, or that 
it cost $750,000 more to erect a building at 
once large enough for a church of overa 
thousand members and not out of keeping 
with the avenue?” 

The reply is keen and logical, and it 
sounds so much like that of a distinguished 
lady to the complaint made by her bus- 
band that she spent too much money for 
flowers that we should half suspect Dr. 
Hall of having it in his memory, ‘Is it 
any fault of mine,” says Lady Teazle, 
“that flowers are so dear? I am sureI 
wish they were cheaper and that they 
blossomed all the year round.” Surely it 
was not the fault of Dr. Hall that Fifth- 
avenue lots were so costly or that it re- 
quired so much money to keep up appear- 
ances ‘‘in the avenue.” When it is remem- 
bered that the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian 
church is nearly opposite the white marble 
church of St. Patrick and the superb man- 
sion of Madame Restell, and not far from 
those stately brown structures, St. Thomas’ 
and the Reformed church on the corner of 
48th street, it will be readily acknowledged 
that to be ‘‘in keeping with the avenue” 
must necessarily be very expensive. 

And why, says Dr. Hall, ‘*sbould rail- 
ways, banks, and all secular corpora- 
tions present themselves in impressive 
structures, and the worship of the Al- 
mighty be deemed unworthy of some out- 
lay ?” 

‘* Some outlay” isa modestexpression for 
a million of dollars; but then it might be 
answered that the reason why churches 
should not resemble the offices of ‘‘rail- 
ways, bavks, and all secular corporations” 
is that they are erected for widely differ- 
ent purposes and should be as little like 
them in their external appearances as pos- 
sible. 

But Dr. Hall puts the whole question of 
costly churches in this pregnaut sentence: 
“Why should Protestants be precluded 
from erecting, if they can afford it, a hand- 
some structure for the purposes of their 
worship?” ‘Truly, they should not be, 
and there is no need whatever for 
making any apology for doing it, whether 
the erection be made in Fifth Avenue 
or Avenue D. Churches are, ‘to be 
sure, consecrated to the Lord; but, in fact, 
they seem to belong to those who pay 
for them, and who do with them as they do 
with any other kinds of property—sell them 
when they have no longer any use for them, 
as the members of the Fifth-avenue cburch 
did with their old church, when it no longer 
fitly represented the improved taste and 
greatly-increased wealth of its worsbip- 
ers—sold it to the highest bidder. 

EE 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED 
WOMEN. 


Tne theory of the old common law, now 
to a large extent obsolete in Great Britain 
and this country, was that the civil exist- 
ence of woman in réspect to the rights of 
property when she became @ wife was 
merged in that of her husband. During 
the period of coverture, or continuance of 
the married: state; sbe was regarded asa 
femme couverte, whatever rights of property 
she bad when unmarried becoming those of 
ber busband when married. The husband 
fn this respect absorbed the legal existence 
of the wife. Marriage made him the pro- 


‘proprietor of ber property, if she had any. 


She could acquire no property that would 
not at once become. bis; she could make 
no contract except as bis agent, she could 
pot sue or be sued; and, hence, as to prop- 
erty rights she had almost no status before 
the law. Bhe was reduced merely to 8 





ape nonentity, The wife and the bug 
band constituted but-one- person, and the 
husband was that person, The commog 
law theoretically made him a tyrant -and q 
despot, and very often the practice,was ag 
bad as the law. 

The foundation upon which the old 


writers based this law and with which 
they justified it was that the marriage re. 
lation must legally boa unit. Blackstone 
laid itdown as a principle that ‘it would 
not do to Goncede to the wife ‘the right of 
property in severalty from her ‘husband, 
since if she had this right she would bave 
a distinct interest of her own separate 
from his ; and this would make two inter 
ests, instead of one, while it would disturb 
the harmony of the marriage relation 
itself. To avoid this fearful consequence, 
the legal existence of the wife, as to props 
erty rights, must be merged in that of her 
husband. Her condition in this particular 
did not differ much from that of ‘a slave. 

It bas taken @ long time in Great Britain, 
as well as in this country, to outgrow 
these ideas, to reform the common law 
doctrine, and surround married women 
with a proper protection of their rights, 
The process of their emancipation has 
been going on for the last hundred’ and 
fifty years, advancing rapidly witbin the 
last twenty-five yeurs; and yet it bas not 
reached its fival point, and will not till 
the property rights of married women 
are placed on precisely the same basis 
as those of married men. There is no 
reason in justice why the legal competence 
of the latter should be any greater or 
broader than that of the former. There is 
no reason in justice why there should be 
any distinction between the sexes, whether 
married or unmarried, as to all the rights, 
remedies, and fesponsibilities in respect to 
property, which it is the province of law to 
define, defend, and enforce. When strict 
and impartial justice shall prevail, as we 
believe it finally will, there will be no such 
distinction. We shall then hear nothing 
about married women’s rights any more 
than about married men’s rights, as if they 
belonged to different classes of rights @ 
were different in their nature or scope 
Both sets of rights will stand on the same 
footing, without any reference to the ques- 
tion of sex. Neither party, when entering 
into the married relation, will forfeit or 
gain anything which the other does not 
equally forfeit or gain. The law that is 
good for the: husband will be deemed just 
as good for the. wife, and vice versa, This 
will be equal rights as between them, and 
this will be just. 

There has been a great change within 
twenty-five vears in the legislation of this 
state, as. well.as in that of .other states, on 
this subject; and the fact.is due to a more 
elementary discussion of the geveral ques 
tion of human rights, resulting already in 
the destruction of slavery, as it will io the 
end result in giving to woman her proper 
status. The act of 1848, passed by the 
legislature of this state, known as the 
“Married Women’s Act,” provided that 
all the property of any female who might 
thereafter marry, which sbe owned at the 
time of her marriage, and all the rents and 
emoluments thereof, should not be subject 
to her husband’s control or liable for his 
debts, and also that it should be her sole and 
separate property, as if she were-single, eX: 
cept as it might be liable for her husband's 
debts contracted previously to the passage 
of the law. This struck & blow at an 
enormous abuse of the rights of married 
women. In 1849 another act was passed 
which provided that any married female 
may take from any person other than her 
husband, and hold to her sole and separate 
use, and convey and devise, any property, 
or interest therein.and the rents thereof, a8 
if untharried; that: the same shall not be 
subject to her husband’s disposal or liable 
for his debts; and that the trustee of 4 
married woman may make conveyances to 
her on certificate of a justice of the Su: 
preme Court. 

In 1860 the legislature went still further, 
and provided that.all the property which 8 
married woman :then’ owned, that whick 
comes to her by_descent, devise, bequest, 
gift, or grant, that which she acquired. by 
business or services.on her. separate ac 
count, that which she owned at the time 


of her martiage, and the fehtg of all such 
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property, remain her separate property, to 
be used, collected, and invested in her own 
game, and not subject to her busband’s 
contro! or debts, except such debts as may 
bave been contracted by her as his agent 
for the support of her or her children. 
his was designed to protect her property 
tights in respect to earnings and acquisi- 
dons. The same act protected her as to 
conveyances, contracts, and trade, by pro- 
viding that any married woman may bargain 
and transfer her separate personal proper- 
ty, carry on avy business, and perform any 
services, on her separate account, and that 
the earnings are to be her separate property. 
In 1862 another act was passed, provid- 
ing that a married woman may sue and be 
sued in all matters relating to her separate 
property, or which may hereafter come to 
her by descent, devise, bequest, purchase, 
or the gift or grant of any person, as if she 
were single; that she may sue in ber own 
name for damages to her person or proper- 
ty, the recovery to be her separate proper- 
ty; and that she may give a bond or under- 
taking, as if she were single. 

We cite this legislation as an example of 
statutory reform of the common law in 
favor of the property rights of married 
women in this state. A similar reform has 
been going on in other states. Blackstone, 
if living now, with the ideas which he had 
when living, would look upon the legal 
spectacle with astonishment. His conserv- 
atism would be shocked by these startling 
innovations upon the constitution of the 
family as defined by the old common law, 
Yet society, while Blackstone bas been 
sleeping in his grave, has gradually grown 
ap to a better view of woman’s rights, and 
the growing process Is by no means ended, 
Let any one carefully read the article 
“Husband and Wife” in Abbott’s New 
York Digest, and he will see how courts of 
tustice, in deciding cases coming before 
them, have expounded the law as modified 
and improved by the legislature of this 
state. A great change has been effected in 
the direction of woman’s emancipation 
from oppressive law and oppressive usage. 

The political enfranchisement of woman 
is an event that, by natural sequenc€, must 
result from this change. Reform as to her 
civil rights will lead to reform as to her 
political rights. It is logically difficult to 
stop with the former. The theory of 
legally merging woman in man being 
abandoned in respect to property rights, 
the next step is to abandon this theory in 
respect to political rights; and in due sea- 
son this step will be taken. The same 
moral causes which have already done so 
much in the one respect are destined to 
win a like victory in the other. They have 
by po means exhausted their power or 
reached their final goal, 


Editorial Hotes. 


Proresson LOWELL'S little satire, published 
asi week in The Nation, which was a very suit- 
able place for it, entitled “* Tempora” Matan- 
tur,’ has been very extensively copied, and 
the author has beevn complemented by being 
called “‘ ofr modern Juvenal.”” But the author 
of ‘‘ Hosea Biglow”’ is not a Juvenal and our 
times are not like those that the Roman satir- 
Ist denounced fn his verse, The difference is 
as great between the times as between the two 
poets, Under a false religion, like that of 
pagan Rome, the tendency is always toward 
decay and degradation; but under the influ- 
ence of Christianity the tendency is always 
toward greater purity and honesty. “A bun. 
dred years ago,’”? says Professor Lowell, “if 
men were knaves, why men called them so.” 
And so they do now, and with better discrim- 
ination; and nobody knows better than the 
learned and satirical Professor himself that 
many of the men who were honored as heroes 'a 
hundred years ago are now seen to be arrant 
rogues and humbags, and would be so treated 
if they showed themselves in the flesh among 
us now. An English critic has spoken of 
Professor Lowell as “the most brilliant satir- 
ist since the time of Butler,” as he undoubt- 
edly is; but he earned the right to this praise 
before he became a professor at Harvard. He 
now feels himself under the necessity of being 
ultra respectable, and his wailing Cassandrics 
seem to be inspired by the superlative refine- 
ment of the journal which has published his 
two latesteatires, Why should a post like the 
genial and brillient author of ‘A Fable for 
Critics” lament that “Tweed is a statesman,” 
while we have that Democratic leader safe 












in prison and his confederates are exiles in 
Parts? : 


It is bard to euit The Presbyterian Banner. It 
asked us to answer, without quibbling, two 
questions about the Bible and the salvation of 
the heathen, We are not aware that we are 
given to quibbling, and we certainly can see 
none in an answer which was as direct as can 
be imagined, and which mainly consisted of 
references to Scripture. But The Banner is 
not satisfied, and says we “ shirk’’ and “ back 
out’? when hard pressed. We are sorry that 
perfectly pertinent quotations of Scripture do 
not give satisfaction, although we are not sur- 
prised, as they are so directly contrary to the 
statements of the Confession of Faith. But 
we want to satisfy The Banner, and perhaps it 
will get more satisfaction out of the following: 

“By faith the Bible does ‘not mean probable 
knowledge. It means rather a trusting frame 
of soul. It seems to me that this peculiar 

-frame of soul would virtually be faith in 
Christ even if its possessor had no historical 
knowledge of Christ whatever.” 

The above we copy from ‘‘Father Tompkins 
and his Bibles,” a volume published only last 
year by the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and written by a professor in Auburn-Sem- 
inary. It is from an argument of two or three 
pages, to prove that the righteous heathen may 
be saved, and which makes the same quota- 
tion as we did of Acts x, 35. In the light of 
this authorized Presbyterian utterance we 
would add to our biblical authorities pretty 
much all the scriptural texts which teach the 
Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith, 
Perhaps, after all, it may be only because the 
Old School theologians in the Presbyterian 

Church are so much more enterprising than 
the New that they seom to get all the advan- 
tage of the Board of Publication, as illustrated 
by its two late treatises of didactic theology— 
that of Mr. McKinney on “ Election” and that 
of Professor Patton for Sunday-schools. We 
are glad to record one instance in which the 
Board has published the truth, even though it 
contradicts the Standards. 








Tas Indian Mirror, organ of the Hindu 
Brahma Somaj, has a department which it calls 
“Devotional” and which is occupied with 
such prayers as the occasions of the day seem 
to demand. They have, of course, no taint 
of the old paganism about them, but are peni- 
tent and humble petitions to the Great Father. 
We copy one of the four in the last number 
that has reached us, explaining that when it 
was issued a war with Burmah seemed not im- 
probable: 

**O God of love and peace, do thon, we bum- 
bly beseech thee, avert the calamity of a terri- 
ble war about to burst upon us. It is sai to 

,think of the misery and sin and bloodshed 
which are caused by war. O Lord, thon hast 
forbidden war and commanded thy children 
to live in peace and brotherly love, so that we 
may be fit fur thy holy kingdom. Our yenge- 
fal hearts are easily excited by indignities and 
insults. Teach us, Father, to love our enemies 
and forgive them, and return good for evil al- 
ways, Merciful Sovereign, vouchsafe unto 
our rulers, in these days, and fore- 
sight, clemency and patience, and keep them 
from hed conneel.. Kay ey good name Pro 
mote peace, < and love among all th 
nations of the earth.” S . 


Some of the missionaries in India, not having 
the fear of the “Confession of Faith’ before 
their eyes any more than has the Auburn pro- 
fessor, seem to think that there are good Brah- 
mos, whose repentance is genuine and who 
please God and will be saved. 


Tus Pacifle Churchman is a journal we read 
with interest; bat for colossal ignorance a 
paragraph in ite last issue surpasses anything 
we have seen in our exchanges for many a 
month: Here it is entire: 


“From recent telegraphic dispatches it ap- 
that there is a prospect that the Rev. Dr. 
Bekoven, now warden of Racine College, Wis- 
consin, will be elected president of the Chicago 
University. The Chicago Times of August 
15th gives a statement from the trustees of the 
University explaining somewhat of the causes 
of recent difficulties in the working of the in- 
stitution, and the removal of the Rev. Dr. 
Moss as president, A recent dispatch from 
Chicago says: ‘It seems to be the growing 
opinion, not only of the public in general, but 
also of the members of the Feleepel Church 
in this diocese, that Rev. Dr. DeKoven will be 
the unanimous choice of the convention soon 
to be held. Many, both of the clergy and laity, 
who were formerly opposed to his election, 
now concede that he is decidedly the most 
available and suitable man for the position.’ 
Dr. DeKoven has won for himself the reputa- 
tion of being an able scholar, a good manager, 
and a hard worker; and sho’ e accept the 
important trust, if elected, he will no doubt 
fill the place with profit to the University.” 


How these two things got so neatly dovetafled 
in the editor’s mind or pigeon-hole we do not 
know. Didhe thick Dr. Moss an Episcopa- 
Han, and the Chicago University a school sfter 
Bishop Whitehouse’s own heert? Ordid he 
imagine Dr. De Koven converted from belies 
in the apostolical succession by laying on of 





a whole, introduces into the reader’s mind a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


suspicion that he has lost his wits, which 
ripens into the more cheering conviction that 
the San Francisco journalist has parted with 
his. 


PRESIDENT Forney, say some of our Presby- 
terlan exchanges, was a very good and useful 
man, but he was the author of a theological 
system which has never taken any hold on 
public thought and which is seldom referred 
tonow. Its chief points are thus epitomized 
by one of them: 


**Dr. Charles Hodge puts the case well when 
he says: ‘ His [Finney’s}] fundamental principle 
is that ability limits obligation.’ Hence, ac- 
cording to this, if sin has rendered us incap- 
able loving God, we are under no obliga- 
tions to doso. After a careful analysis of Mr. 
Finney’s doctrine of regeneration, Dr. Hodge 
also says that, according to him ae ‘it is 
asimple change of purpose,’ He also taught 
that happiness was the highest good and that 
all virtue consists of the purpose or intention 
of the mind. His doctrine of ‘ perfection’ is 
based on a conception of the divine law 
widely different from what is held by the Pres- 





ans and Orthodox Congregationalists. 
e says: ‘The law does not require that we 
should love God as we might do had we al- 
ways improved our time or had we never 
sinned, It does not suppose that our powers 
are in a perfect state. The service required 
is emer by our ability.’ President Mahan, 
his disciple, says: ‘ Perfection does not imply 
that we love God as the saints do in Heaven ; 
but merely that we love him as far as practic- 
able with our present powers.’” 


If this principle that “ability limits obliga- 
tion”? has pot taken much hold on the public 
mind, then neither has common sense, 


In the Presbyterian Monthly Record the vari- 
ous denominational boards speak officially to 
thechurches. In the August number the Board 
of Home Missions called attention to an evil 
by which it suffers. The first sim of sucha 
board must be to make its churches self-sus- 


will continue to draw aid from that board, 
while contributing much more to other boards. 
Tbus one church received $300 as charity from 
the Board of Home Missions, and gave $700 to 
the other boards of the Church, to one of which 
it gave $88 more than it had received from 
this. Another church is known to have 
given last year to three other boards 
$10 more than it had received as charity. 
Attention was called to this evil, and it was 
forcibly argued that churches were not 
to be aided so that they might be strong 
enough to give charity; but so that they 
might be able first to support the Gospel 
among themselves and that everything must 
be made to bend to this one object. Perhaps 
the secretaries did not dwell enough on the 
fact that the General Assembly reguires each 
church that is aided to contribute to all the 
boards. At anyrate, in the next number of The 
Foreign Missionary, of the same church, the 
leading article to the extent of about four 
pages is devoted by the secretaries of foreign 
missions to a severe constigation of their 
brethren of the Home Board, whose paper is 
stigmatized as “‘at wer with the legislation of 
the Church’’ and “‘ opposed to the genius and 
spirit of the Gospel.’’ Weare astonished at 
this unwonted difference between men who are 
separated from each other by but a single flight 
of stairs and who are engaged in departments 
of the same great work. If a personal con- 
ference with the secretaries of the Home Board 
up-stairs would not secure any reasonable ex- 
planation of what might have seemed ungnard- 
ed or misleading, then Drs. Dixon and Kendall 
are men of less wisdom and suavity than re- 
pute allows them. As to the merits of the 
question, our opinion is that every mission 
ehurch ought to devote all its best energies to 
self-support ; that it ought, nevertheless, not to 
cut itself off from interest with the work of 
evangelization abroad, and that it should be 
privileged to give from its penury some mites 
for those who are even ina worse case than 
itself; but that it is a gross imposition. to 
compel a free church, under threat of robbing 
it of the gifts of the charitable, to give what 
its members cannot afford toa rich publish- 
ing society, or even for education, or church 
erection, or the snpport of disabled ministers. 


Tus-commission provided for by the last 
legislature of this state to investigate the 
Canal frauds, to which Governor Tilden had 
called the attention of the legislature, has al- 
ready made four special reports, showing the 
results of the examination thus far made. The 
one common feature marking all these reports 
isthe fact that canal contractors, engineers, and 
even high state officers seem to have been 
leagued together bya mutual understanding 
to cheat the state. Enough has been discov- 
ered to indicate the probability that much 
more of the same kind waits to be discovered. 
The robbery bas not been confined to Demo- 
erats or Republicans exclusively. Repre- 
sentatives of both parties bave shared in 
the plander, while the system has been 
continued for years, no matter which party 
was in power. Both parties must sbere 
im the disgrace of having so long toler 





taining. But there are cases in which a church- 
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ated such system. The most important 
loca) question in this state at the present time 
is a thorough reform of this abuse—one, too, 
that will demand indemnity for the past and 
secure safety for the future. Governor Til- 
den has placed himself at the head of the 
movement, and for this he deserves credit 
and in it onght to receive the hearty support 
of all good citizens. The people can, and if 
they set themselves about it, will kill the 
Canal Ring. Todo this they must send the 
right sort of men to the next legislature. 


Tue sudden death of Judge Martin Grover 
removes from the Court of Appeals of this 
state one of its ablest and most upright mem- 
bers. The bench and the bar in various sec- 
tions of the state have already paid becoming 
tributes to his memory and worth. When 
acting as alawyer at the bar, Judge Grover 
was famous as a cross-examiner of witnesses 
and also for making short speeches to juries, 
seldom occupying more than an honr, and yet 
managing togive them the strong points of 
his case, without perplexing them with un- 
important and irrelevant matter. If there 
were more lawyers possessed of this art the 
patience of juries would be much less taxed. 
We have had recent wearisome experience of 
counsel who have talked entirely too long 
and said a great many things which it would 
have been better to leave unsaid. On the 
bench, in both the Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals of this state, Judge Grover 
ranks among the ablest judges that have 
graced the judiciary of this state. The death 
of such a man isa public loss. Society has 
not a large number of such men to lose. 


Tue Detroit Greeuback-inflation-3.65 Con 
vention has come and gone. General Butler 
and Wendell Phillips were to be there, bu‘ 
neither put in an appearance. Ex-Senator Car- 
penter was in the programme of speakers, yet 
he stayed athome. Judge Kelley and Hon. 
T. J. Durant, and Mr. Fields, who got up the 
Convention, were there, while Mr. Carey, of 
Philadelphia, was otherwise emplayed. In- 
cluding spectators who were there to see and 
hear, the several thousands that were to be 
amounted to less than twelve hundred, all 
told. Judge Kelley made his usual speech, 
and after he had finished a Mr. Wood, of 
Kentucky, informed the conyention “that it 
was a fundamental principle of political econ- 
omy that money should be made of a material 
destitute of value except in the form of mon- 
ey,” and firally wound up by telling his 
bearers that “ the dollar should be of uniform 
value ” and that “‘ gold would not answer, be- 
cause its value was constantly changiog,”’ 
quoting its daily fluctuations at the Gold Ex- 
change in proof, and not seeming to know that 
these fluctuations represent no change in the 
value of gold, bat simply in that of green- 
backs. The Conyention passed a series of 
resolutions, in the fourth of which they de- 
clared themselves to be in favor of “ redeem- 
ing” the greenback circulation of the United 
States, at the pleasure of the holders thereof, 
in bonds of the United States, bearing a low 
rate of Interest.’’ The law of their issue and 
the pledge on their face declare that they shal) 
be paid in dollars; and the Sapreme Court of 
the United States and the Publie Credit Act of 
1869 declare that this means coined dollars. The 
gentlemen of the Detroit Conyention have 
nothing to say about payment in these dollars, 
and propose to substitute bonds bearing a low 
rate of interest,which bonds may atany time be 
converted into the greenbacks they redeem. 
Then the greenbacks are to rest on bonds and 
the bonds to rest on greenbacks, and the result 
is likely to be that in the case of- the two 
snakes which swallowed each other’s tails till 
there was not anything left of either of them. 


Tue constitution of Georgia deelares that 
“the general assembly shall provide by law 
for the selection of upright and inéelligent per. 
sons to serve as jurors’’; that *‘there shall be 
no distinction between the classes of persons 
who compose grand and petit juries”; and 
that ‘‘jurors shall receive adequate compensa- 
tion for their services, to be prescribed by 
law.” The qualification which thé conetitation 
anvexes to the jury service is that the person, 
being otherwise qualified, shall be ‘‘ upright 
and intelligent.” There can be no doubt that 
many colored men in Georgia possess these 
qualities as really as white people, and some 
of themin a much higher degree than many 
white persons; and yet Mr. Nordhboff informs us 
that the general practice of the state, with the 
exception of a very few counties, is to exclude 
colored men from jury duty. The exception 
is very much better than the rule, There are 
unquestionably a great many persons of both 
races whom the constitution excludes from 
the jury service; but to exclude any one on 
the ground of color, and especially to make 
this a general rule, es Mr. Nordboff says fs the 
fact in Georgia, is one of those abominations 
inherited from slavery, which the people of 
Georgia when they are wiser will put away. 
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It ie an abomination anywhere, whether @t 
the North orat the South. We have no faith 
in the Supplementary Civil Righte Law en- 
acied by the last Congress; yet we protest 
against discrimination iu civil or political 
privileges or funetions, that have no other 
basis than “race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” The white people of this coun- 
try should spurn this low and mean and unjust 
ground of distinction. 


Mr. Crartes Norpnorr, in a recent letter 
written from Atlanta, in Georgia, says that 
the number of colored polls for that state in 
1874 amounted to 83,818; that the number 
thus returned showed an aggregate value of 
taxable property equal to $6,157,798, on which 
630,788 were paid in taxes; that these 
colored persons owned in fee simple 838,769 
acres of agricultural lands, and that their city 
and town property amounted to $1,200,115. 
These figures, in view of the circumstances, are 
most remarkable. It is searce ten years 
since nearly all these persons were slaves, 
owning nothing, not even the clothes they 
stood in, or their own bodies, as against the 
legal rights of their masters. They were 
ignorant and degraded, acquainted only 
with the ruder industries of life, and 
withont any habits of economical thrift. 
And yet, under freedom and with its in- 
spiration and motives, they have, besides 
supporting themselves, achieved these results 
in the way of accumulated capital in hardly 
a decade; and that, too, notwithstanding the 
great disadvantages of their situation. This 
certainly tells well for the colored people of 
Georgia; and it shows, moreover, that the 
state, though for the most of the time in Dem- 
ocratic hands, has protected the property 
rights of the colored people. 


The successor of Andrew Johnson, by tem- 
porary appointment, in the Senate of the 
United States is the Hon. David M. Key, 
who during the war was an officer in the 
Confederate service. He was among the first 
to receive a pardon from President Johnson, 
with whom he had been on terms of intimate 
friendship. Though a Southerner and a rebel, 
be had the good sense when the Rebellion was 
conquered at once to accept the situation and 
do what he could to restore and perfect the 
unity which, with others, he had sought to de- 
stroy. Both his example and advice have con- 
tributed much to allay the bitterness of South- 
ern feeling occasioned by the war. Having 
appealed to the crdeal of battle and lost, he 
held that the South was bound in honor and 
good faith to abide by the decision thus ren- 
dered, It isa noticeable fact that those who 
did the most of the fighting are those who have 
most readily accepted the results of fighting. 
Mr. Key is spoken of as a good lawyer anda 
gentleman of public integrity, as well as being 
sound on the question of resuming specie pay- 
ment. Of course, he is a Democrat. The 
Senate loses nothing by the change of incum- 
bents and has probably gained something. 


Tue honor of a soldier is all that he {s sup- 
posed io live for, and death to a man wio 
lives by the sword is said to be preferable to 
disgrace. Yet we hear of Colonel Baker in 
England, a soldier of ‘reputation, being con- 
victed of an infamous crime, dismissed from 
the army by ‘his sovereign, and quietly going 
to prison to suffer for his degrading offense. 
In San Francisco the president of a bank fails 
through his mismanagement of its affairs, and 
so keenly does the disgrace, though not a 
criminal offense, work upon his sensitive 
nature that he commits suicide, because he 
cannot endure the mortification which his lack 
of prudence brought upon him. He ought to 
have bravely accepted his fate and striven to 
redeem his character. But for Colonel Baker 
there is no future in this world but shame, 
He might be expected to exclaim that his 
punishment is greater than he can bear; but 
he seems to have made up his mind to bear it, 
as one who committed his crime might have 
been expected to do. 





We alluded last week to the brutalities prac- 
ticed in the Kings County Lunatic Asylum, 
specifying the case of Nelson Magee as a vic- 
tim who had made complaint against two of 
the nurses, which complaint the commission- 
ers of charity were then investigating. We 
are glad to say that, upon the evidence before 
them, the commissioners have summarily dis- 
missed these brutes from the service, and 
adopted a set of rules designed to prevent the 
repetition of such outrages upon the inmates 
of the Asylum. The dismission ought to be 
followed by an indictment and suitable pun- 
ishment for an assault and battery. -If.any 
class of beings should:receive disercet, con- 
siderate, and merciful treatment at the 
hands of others, that-class is furnished by 
those who ere afilicted with the’ dire 
calamity of an impaired or destroyed 
reason. It ds only: vy such ‘treatment that 
their recoyery isto be promoted. To hand them 





over to blockheads or raffians, tobe kicked 
and cuffed, jacketed and shut up in dungeons, 
according to the passions of their special 
keepers, is an outrage and a barbarism which 
should not be tolerated fora moment. Coercive 
violence applied to the insane is justifiable 
only as the means of keeping them from harm- 
ing theniselves or doing barm to others, 


Isaao H. Haun, Esq., whose excellent orig- 
inal studies of the Cypriote inscriptions. bave 
been mentioned in our columns, will gail, Sep- 
tember 7th, for Beirut, having accepted an ap- 
pointment as professorin the Syrian Protest- 
ant College there. Mr. Hall must-have in- 
herited his remarkable linguistic tastes from 
his father, the professor of Hebrew in Auburo 
Theological Seminary. Since George Smith first 
discovered the clue to the strange Cypriote cher- 
acter,four years ago, three or four German schol- 
ars have worked very successfully in the same 
line, and we are glad that this country has 
farnished one investigator worthy to rank with 
Schmidt, Siegismund, and Deecke. That there 
are so few original scholars in this country is 
perhaps partly due to the fact that there are so 
few original sources—sucb as inscriptions, man- 
uscripts, ete.; but here Mr. Hall had the advan- 
tage of one of the most valuable collections 
of Cypriote inscriptions in existence—that 
made by Consul Di Cesnola and deposited in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. . His resi- 
dence in Beirut will add one to the band of 
men who have honored American scholarship 
in Syria; and we doubt not that he will find 
his opportunities for the thorough acquisition 
of Arabic of service in furtber investigations 


Tue insurrection in Herzegovina has not 
been altogether suppressed, and there seems 
to be a fair prospect of the reyolt in that small 
province involving all the other Turkish pro- 
vinces in a general revolt against the authority 
of the Sublime Porte. An insurrection, it ; 
seems, has broken out in Albania, and Servian 
volunteers have marched to the support of the 
Herzegovivians, and the independence of Bos- 
nia has been made the condition upon which 
the insurgents have consented to lay down 
their arms. But the future of the Turkish 
provinces in Europe does not depend upon 
themselves nor upon Turkey, but upon the 
disposition of the “ great powers”; and unless 
they determine that the proper time has come 
for an abandonment of the “sick man,’’ whose 
existence depends upon their careful nursing, 
there will be nothing of immediate importance 
as the outcome of the little revolt in Herzego- 
vina. The great powers that are interested 
territorially in the settlement of the 
Turkish troubles are Russia and Ausiria; but 
England and Germany cannot afford to stand 
aloof and permit these two governments to 
have their own way in the settlement of so 
important a question, and there is not the 
least danger oftheir doing so. For the present 
notbing more may be accomplished than to 
warn the Turk that the time is not far off when 
he will be compelled to yield the right which 
he has been solongandso unrighteously per- 
mitted to exercise of ruling the Christian pro- 
vinces which are aliens to him in race, religion, 
and traditions. When the right time. shall 
come the settlement that will take place will 
be the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire, 
aud the establishment of a new government or 
principality, the head of which will be one of 
the native Christian princes who have been 
compelled to acknowledge the infidel Turk as 
their master. 


Ir has long been a source of annoyance to 
American citizens residing in Brazil that the 
only American Packet Company should allow 
itself to be used as a tool to further the abom- 
inable slave-trade, which even Brazilians gener- 
ally condemn. The people of that country are 
tired of slavery. Almost every day the papers 
publish that Senhor or Donna 
has granted unconditional liberty to persons 
held in bondage. The United States mail 
steamer, subsidized by the United States 
Government, and as such respresenting, in 
some sense, the people of the United States, 
on the contrary, is lending a hand im ‘favor of 
a traffic condemned by all civilized nations, 
even by the Brazilian Government, which has 
forbidden the importation of foreign slaves; 
and it is discountenanced by the province of 
Babia, for it levies $100 on every slave who 
leaves its port. A correspondent in Rio de 
Janeiro writes us that on the 20th of July 
the packet ‘‘Ontario,” carrying the United 
States mail, landed fifty-seven slaves, taken 
on board at Bahis. The attention of the 
President ‘has-been called to this fact; and 
the Government hay called on Mr. Garri- 
son, the agent of said Company in New: 
York to explain it, who, replied in substance 
that these ‘slaves were, probably, servants 
accompanying their masters’ and that he 
eoold not know whether they were slaves \| 
or vot, as if the 106 slaves (men, women, and 
ehildren) brought into that port in October of : 
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‘Or as if the 57 slaves delivered last month as 
80 many boxes Of American furniture or as 80 
many tins of kerosene’ or lard (for they are 
counted when delivered) are’ domestics ac- 
companying their masters ona pleasure excur- 
sion! ‘Some mén ‘have an ¢xtréordinary tact 
of explaining things. The’ United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company certainly has ; 
batit is far from being satisfactory. Its friends 
im Rio de Janéiro explain the fact ‘differently. 
They defend it of ‘the’ ground that the Com- 
pany not only receives a subsidy from the 
United States Government, ‘but also from the 
Brazilian, and, hence, that they cannot refuse 
to receive in Brazilian ports slaves as deck- 
passengers. Now, if this is 80, and we know 
nothing to the contrary, Mr. Garrison ought to 
have mentioned it in ‘his reply to the Govern- 
ment ; for it is; af least, a plausible argument, 
and, as the Company’s‘contract with the Gov- 
ernment expires, we belifeve, in September 
of this year, Congress, if enother subsidy 
is provisionally granted, should ‘sanction 
only such a contract as will forbid the 
evil complained of. English and German 
packets do not carry slaves. It is to be hoped 
that when the proper time comes members of 
Congress will be thoroughly informed and 
ready to vote in favor of a contract.that will 
be no disgrace to the nation. 


....They do things on a very magnificent 
scale in California, it must be acknowledged. 
Thackeray said, when he first visited. New 
York, that the manner of living here took his 
breath away; and Julien, the musician, who 
bad all his life been accustomed to a rather 
loud style of living, remarked, while in New 
York, that another George Fox was needed 
here. But what would those men have said of 
Sap Francisco, where the unfortunate Ralston, 
who was worth twenty millions of dollars two 
years ago, and last week drowned himecif 
because he couldn’t pay bis debts, was allowed 
a hundred thousand dollars a year, in addition 
to his salary, for the purpose of .entertaining 
the depositors of the bank of which he was 
the president ? 


..Dr. Clark bas been very kindly received 
by Northern Methodists, and is succeeding in 
getting subscriptions from them‘for his Wesley 
Memorial chapel, in’Savannah. He'talks fra- 
ternity in a most delightful spirit. The 
Atlanta Methodist Advocate pertinently sug- 
gests: 

“Now that Dr. Clark has taken 60 bolda 
stand, may we not expect him to make the ac- 
naintance of Prof. M’Mahon and family, in 
aynesboro, who liye scarcely five minut’s’ 
walk from bis door? He will find them intel- 
ligent and refined Pia ee doing a heroic work 
in his presence. is noble Christian lady 
has not enjoyed tle privilege of speaking wit 
a white woman in that community for two 
years or oyer,a friendly call will be appre- 
ciated, A little of Round Lake in Waynes- 
boro would be refreshing.’” 

..The Congregationalist denies that any 
ordinary ecclesiastical council would ordain a 
man to the Congregational ministry who 
“may be as Arminian as Wesley or believe 
that the virtue of the atonement lies in its 
moral influence, or even that men, may havea 
chance to repent after death,’”’ although it ad- 
mits that it might be done y a picked council. 
But all councils are picked, at the pleasure of 
those who call them. Has The Congregational- 
ist forgotten that the apostle of the moral-in- 
fluence theory is the most honored of Congre- 
gational mivisters, and that one council in 
Connecticut and another very near Boston are 
said to have lately ordained men with just this 
degree of heterodoxy ? 


.-.-Louise Lateau, the Belgian stigmatisée 
has the remarkable power of distinguishing, 
as she lics with closed eyes, blessed from com- 
mon objects. Now priests in the regular suc- 
cession are blessed, and she responds always 
to their touch. A couple of English Ritualist 
pricsts latély visited her, and they aver that her 
countenance lit up. with.a “sudden radiant 
smile ’’—a delightful proof that they were in 
the regular succession. But alas! the Belgian 
ptiest who owns. her writes that the English 
story is all false, and the Ritualists reply that 
he lies. Between the two the validity of the 
orders will be in donbt till the experiment is 
tried upon a row.of mixed clergy. 


Outlook says, to visit a sick friend. He ts 
improving the opportunity to preach in a 
yacant church of which one of his chief sup- 


ber. This fact will be of interest to those two 
hundred members of his. society, including all 
but one of the board of. trustees and all but 
one of the board or deacons, who are reported 
to have asked bim few months ago to resign. 
His delay will not, we trust, make jt awkward 


his successor, 

....A correspondent asks us a puzzling ques- 
tion or two, which we can’t answer. In a tract 
‘on election, published by ‘the «Presbyterian 





last year by the “Ontsrio” were domestics | 


....Dr. Fulton has gone to Chicago, as Zhe 


porters in Brooklyn is now a prominent mem- 


for the young man who has Reentalad of as | 


verting half of its own supporters—generous 
people to contribnte for their own conversion! 
—Dr. McKinney says of the elect: ‘‘Ifall were 
taken then there would beno choice.” Butit 
seems there is a choice as to infants, for the 
Confession speaks expressly of “elect infants.” 
But “if all were taken there would be no 
choice.’? How then do Presbyterians hold 
that all infants are saved ? 
.-.-Accommunication from Professor Schaff, 
describing the opeving of the Old Catholic 
Conference at Bonn, was received too late to 
appear in the first pages of THz INDEPENDENT. 
It will be found immediately following our 
columns of “Religious Intelligence.” Dr. 
Scheff was a participant in the meetings and 
bis account will be found the earliest and most 
accurate that will be accessible. In other let- 
ters he will describe the continuance of the 
Conference. 


.«..The average contributions per church- 
member to foreign missions in the Presbyte- 
rian Church were ‘in 1870 about 87 cents, as 
nearly as can be calculated. In 1875 they ap- 
pear to be but 78 cents, a falling off of 9 cents 
permember. It is hard times here, we know; 
but times are always harder and more cheerless 
with the unevangelized heathen. Even now 
we think that our members will not be strait- 
ened if they should give vine cents more @ 
year. 


.-“A star-fish or other articulate,” says 
The Watchman and Reflector, “ may split in- 
definitely, and each bit become a whole, and 
each whole again split up, and the bits, as 
before, grow into complete animals, and the 
process be repeated indefinitely.” Try it on 
the nearest articulate, Brother Olmsted—say 
a spider—and see if it will work. A star-fish 
is not an articulate and the general statement 
is true of neither articulates nor radiates. 

.»--The love of a mother is a blind instinct, 
which may lead to the loftiest acts or the most 
degrading passions. There has never been a 
more striking instance of the absorbing nature 
of maternal affection than thet exhibited by 
Mrs. Pomeroy, the mother of the “ boy fiend ” 
now under sentence of death in Boston. In a 
letterto a friend she says: ‘‘ Jesse never was 
of a cruel disposition. There never was a more 
kind-hearted boy.”’ 


....A book of mixed travels and atheism in 
the Holy Land has appeared in England, the 
author of which, in his references to the Jew- 
ish gnd Christian religions, always uses the 
form ‘ Yahveh” to designate the deity of 
these faiths. The Atheneum, in reviewing it, 
repeats a story of the late Professor Ewald, 
who is reported to have begun a prayer with 
the words: “O Yahveh! whom that fool 
Gesentus calleth Jehovah.”’ 


.... Lhe National Baptist says : 


“ Of late years Mr. Finney has written pretty 
extensively for the religious presi sopeomally 
for Tus INDEPENDENT. His etek butions to 
that paper, bearing especially on his own ex- 
perience, would make aninteresting and valu- 
able volume.’’ 


During the past four years we have published 
thirty articles from Mr. Finney on religious 
subjects. They are well worth gathering in a 
volume, 

..We can hardly help wishing that Mrs. 
Christensen had arranged her story of ‘The 
Elephant and the Rabbit” (p. 25) rather for 
the students of national myths than for chil- 
dren. It is, nevertheless, an accurate trans- 
scription of the fast-vanishing Negro-folk lore, 
accurately told in Negro dialect. Among the 
Africans the rabbit takes the place of the fox 
as the emblem of cunning. 


-..-Here is an advertisement from The 
Church Times which is of the same pattern as 
the Freeman’s Journal’s editoriais on olive oil: 
$s was Ti, Zh woremove sham,and sn substitute 

and utilize the gas for stan 
ards. vaio tae Catholics s earnestly 80 oligited. "No 
Pate “ibe uditor. addressed to Altar 

.... The authors of “ The Unseen Universe,” 
Professors Tait and Balfour Stewert, are 
physicists, and ‘having occasion to translate 
into scientific language the familiar adage 
“keep your powder dry” they do it thus: 
‘* it agg the ready transformability of your 
energy.’ 

..--Some of our Southern papers, especially 
those edited by Negroes, often spell words in 
a way we. cannot endorse; but when one of 
them, published in Charleston, lately gave us 
“ demogouges”’ for demagogues, it quite im- 
proved on Webster, 

....A diamond worth five thousand dollars 

is reported a3 found atthe Newburyport mines. 
If the dispateh had said in a sea-serpent’s 
mouth it would have been quite as probable. 
_ ...eThe Rev. Physician Porteous, orelee his 
hearers, have got tired of his work, and hehas 
resigned the pastorate of the All Souls In- 
dependent Episcopal chureh, » Brooklyn. 





Bosrd of Publication, for the purpose of con- 


tage.on 
New York to Brooklyn is fonrcents. It cost 
po more to send it to Beirut, Syria. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


Ir will be remembered that one Rabbi 
Bneersobn, of Palestine, was in this country 
some three or four years ago, and delivered 
courses of lectures on the present condition of 
the Holy Land, in Washfgton and elsewhere. 
He has lately got into serious difficulty at 
Tiberias, where, according to the Freie Presse, 
he settled as farmer, and tried to get the Jews 
of Tiberias to follow his example. At first 
they agreed to it, but soon, fearing that they 
should thus lose the sums sent them from 
their co-religionists in Europe, they attacked 
him as an apostate reformer, and he was 
ordered by the rabbi there to leave the 
city on pain of excommunication. This 
he would not do, and he was seized 
and brought before the rabbi in the 
synagogue, who declared him possessed by 
an evil spirit and who imprisoned him ina 
dark room in the synagogue for ‘five days, 
scarcely allowing him food enough to support 
life, and then dragged him out, whipped him, 
put him on an ass, with his hands tied bebind 
his back, and chased him out of the city. He 
would surely have perished but for the eare of 
the Franciscan monks, “Rabbi Sneersohn being 
a naturalized American citizen, our American 
consul at Jerusalem appealed to the Turkish 
Government, which arrested nine guilty men, 
including the Tiberias rabbi. The rabbi, how- 
ever, having been allowed to visit his house to 
arrange some papers, fled to the mountains, 
and a mob of Jews broke into the prison and 
set the other eight free. The soldiers were 
too few to recapture them and had all they 
wanted to protect our consal, who returned 
to Jerusalem and reported the occurrence to 
Washington. 


--eeThe Rey. Alexander Heriot Mack- 
onochie, rector of 8t. Alban’s, London, has 
lately been once more the center of interest in 
London religious circles. His recent convic- 
tion for ritualistic practices was followed by a 
suspension for six weeks, during which time 
bis congregation heard sermons at St. Alban’s 
and attended the celebration of the Eucharist 
at St. Vedast’s. A large number of working- 
men of the parish protested to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury against the treatment Mr. 
Mackonochie had received, but got little for 
their paius. The Archbishop’s treatment of 
them does not seem to have been particu- 
larly gracious or discreet. Mr. Mackonocbie 
has now returned to his post, and has some- 
what reduced the ritual at his church, having 
conformed his practice, says The Church 
Times, ‘‘to such things as on the face of 
them are enjoined or allowed by the Church’s 
formularies and to such as it may reasonably 
be concluded were meant at the Reformation 
to be continued. The former of these two 
classes covers five of the six points, namely— 
the Two Lights, Vestments, the Eastward 
Position, Wafer Bread, and the Mixed Chalice, 
The second includes such things as incense, 
turning to the east, bowing at the Gloria, and 
the like.’ All these things his opponents will 
oot admit to have been intentionally retained 
at the Reformation, and, indeed, one of the 
most vexed of questions is summed up in the 
single word ‘‘ vestments.’? The Church Times 
also remarks: “‘ We think that Mr. Macko- 
nochie’s present line is eminently judicious. 
He has fallen considerably behind the front 
raok and it will be the merest wantonness of 
aggression to molest him any further,’’ 


.+»-The larger churches of the Presbyterian 
Church (South) are reported in the following 
order. The largest is the First church of New 
Orleans, of which Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., 
is pastor, It has 658 members, 7 elders, and 
6 deacons. It instructed 1,609 Sunday-school 
children. The Walnut-street church of 8t- 
Louis, the Rev. J. H. Brookes, D.D., pastor, 
bas 625 members, 9 elders, and 10 deacons. 
The First church of Nashville, Rev. T. A. 
Hoyt, pastor, has 538 members, 15 elders, and 
13deacons, There are 715scholarsin its Sunday- 
school. The Second church of Richmond, Va., 
Rey. M. D. Hoge, D.D., pastor, has 536 mem- 
bers, 5 elders, and6 deacons, and 520 children in 
its Sunday-schools. The Second church of 
Louisville, Ky., the Rey. Stuart Robinson, 
D.D., pastor, has 585 members, 8 elders, and 10 
deacons. It instructs 766 Sunday-school chil- 
dren, The Franklio-street church, Baltimore, 
Md., the Rev. W. N. Murkland pastor, has 508 
members, 12 elders and 7 deacons, and in- 
structs 732 children. The Lafayette church of 
New Orleans, the Rev. ‘I. R. Markham, D.D., 
pastor, has 486 membefs, 5 elders, and 2 dea- 
cons, and 270 children under instruction. 
The First.church of Richmond, Va., the Rev. 
T. L. Preston, D.D., pastor, has 458 members, 
8 elders, 11 deacons, and 475 children under 
instruction, The Second church of Memphis, 
Tenn., the Rev. W. E. Boggs, D.D., pastor, 
has 429 members, 8 elders, 3 deacons, and 175 
children in its Sunday-schools. The 
chureh, neer Shoe Heel, N.C., the Rev. Arebi- 


bald McQueen pastor, “has 40 members, , >, 19 
F Gidérs, bid 2 Geacdha.” ” = —— 


-«-Dr. John Catton Smith has begun to write 
for TheChurchman, In the last number be hasan 
} article on the late triakof Bishop Whittingham. 
He is pleased at the result and thinks Ritual- 
ism is to be. done away with by moral means, 
rather than by ecclesiastical action. The arti- 
cle concludes as follows: “ It is becanse we de- 
sire the evils of Ritualism to be suppressed 
that:we ere anxious that the best.methods for 
doing it should be. adopted. We would, sofar 
as we are able, strengthen the hands of those 
bishops who are endeavoring to do this by 
paternal counsel and kindly influence, even 
although they do not attempt the exercise.of 
ecclesiastical discipline. We believe that this 
method, with careful watchfulness as to those 
who are admitted to the ministry or raised to 
positions of responsibility in the Church, to- 
gether with the influence of an enlightened 
public sentiment, will be successful in this 
respect, without resort to the harsher and 
always dangerous remedy of ecclesiastical trial 
and discipline upon questions of ritual.” 


....One W. E. Copeland writes to The 
Liberal Christian denying the charge “that 
Western Unitarians are niggardly in their con- 
tributions to support the denomination, and 
details the points of difference between them 
and the New England Uniterians. These are, 
in a word: (1) That they area hodge-podge of 
infidels, spiritualists, ete., with very few 
genuine Unitarians ; (2) they are peripatetic ; 
(8) they are poor; and (4) they are stingy and 
have often left orthodox churches because 
toomean too payfor the Gospel. The astute 
editor, who was hired “‘ for a quarter,” simply 
replies: ‘‘ Very like New England people and 
churches, after all, dear brother!’’ Not much 
of a compliment tothe New England churches, 
Does The Christian Register endorse it ? 


....The Standard of the Cross finds that it 
was somewhat misled in its information with 
regard to the transferof Church and State to 
The Churchman. It is now informed that the 
recent editorial management had no responsi- 
bilty whatever in the transfer; that the prop- 
erty was held in a sort of stock company, by 
the condition of which any person or persons 
acquiring one-half the interest had the right 
of disposal after the ist of July; and that it 
had thus lapsed, without the knowledge of the 
late editor-in-chief, into the hands of an indi- 
vidual who held it and disposed of it as a mere 
piece of property. 


.... Lhe following Presbyterian churches re- 
ceived a bundred or more members on pro- 
fession of faith last year: Dr. Talmage’s, 
Brooklyn, 238; Mr. Lawson’s, Oxford, Pa., 
188; Mr. Chichester’s, Altoona, Pa., 113; Mr. 
Miller’s, . Philadelphia, 112; Mr. Corbett’s, 
Chefuh, China, 110; Dr. Booth’s, New York, 
108; Mr. Ferrier's, Mauch Chunk, Pa., 106; 
Mr. Moore’s, Macomb, Ill., 103; and Mr. 
Simpson’s, Louisville, Ky., 101. Thirty other 
churches had 60 or more accessions on pro- 
fession. 


....8ir Moses Montefiore, the Jewish phi- 
lanthropist, who, at the age of ninety-one, has 
left London for Jerusalem to see what could 
be done to ameliorate the condition of the 
Jews in that city, was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm. The streets were blocked up 
by a crowd of twenty thousand people as he left 
the synagogue, all anxious to do him honor. 
He says that the Palestinian Israelites are eager 
to give their attention to any kind of remuner- 
ative employment. 


....8inee Yemen ceased to be an independent 
state the Turkish Government has kept it and 
other portions of Southern Arabia in a mach 
quieter condition and religious fanaticism is 
considerably repressed. The Jews of Yemen 
number half a million and have twenty-five 


synagogues in Sanaa. The Jews absorb near- 
ly all the handicraft and trade of the district, 
although to the west of Yemen there are many 
Jews who are engaged in hunting. 


.--eThe Bishop of Mantua has brought be- 
fore the Italian courts the case of certain par- 
ishes that have elected their own curés. The 
election, however, has been declared valid. 


The foreign colleges in Rome are preparing to 
sell their property and put the funds into 
Italian Rentes, in conformity with the law of 


.... Mr. Platt, a respected Methodist clergy- 
man of Brooklyn, believes himself to have been 
the subject of a miraculous cure of lameness 
in both knees, which had resisted medical 
rengpens He will publish a pamphlet about 

.../There bias been fora few days an “ Evan- 
gelical Convention,’’ holding its sessions at 
Cape May. It has devoted fts main attention 
to Catholic aggressions, for which it bas had a 
very sharp eye. Chrtstian union and temper- 
ance were the other chief topics discussed. 

.---A retreat of three days for clergymen 
is tobe held at St. Aon’s , Lowell, (the Rey. 


oe ra beginning Tuesday evening, Sept. 








THR OLD CATAOLIC UNION CON- 
/ oct ERENCE -IN BONN. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


I PROPOSE to give you, from notes taken 
on the spot, a full though condensed report 
of the Old Catholic Union Conference, 
which is now in session here, and which I 
am attending as an outside observer, rather 
than an active participant (although I made 
a little speech yesterday, at the request of 
Dr. Ddllinger).. It.is certainly a very 
unique assembly, a sort of miniature 
ecumenical council—Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Catholic, with a sprinkling of Pro- 
testant disseut—discussing with intense 
earnestness the old Milioque controversy, 
which has once more risen from the dead. 
As a psychological and ecclesiastical 
phenomenon itis of the greatest interest ; 
but whether it ‘will be satisfactory in its 
results or have apy practical effect at al! 
remains to be seen, Here are. the legitim- 
ate descendants of the Fathers, school- 
men of the East and West, ‘who 
wrote ponderous volumes on the single 
and double procession of the Holy 
Spirit and kept the two largest 
churches of the world separated for more 
than a thousand years. These children of 
the Fathers propose and hope to do in a few 
days by friendly conference what the coun- 
cils of Lyons and Florence and innumerable 
efforts of ecclesiastical diplomacy failed to 
do. Never since the Ecumenical Council 
of Florence in 1489 were so many Orientals 
in the West for the express purpose of 
negotiating with Latin Christians about 
church union, and never did they meet 
face to face before with Anglicans and 
Americans for the same purpose. The 
attendance is as numerous and more cos- 
mopolitan than that of the second Ecumen- 
ical Council, which framed the Nicene 
Creed, without the Filiogue, and which 
numbered only 180 bishops—all of them 
Orientals. The learning is certainly not 
bebind that of the Fathers of Nicwa and 
Constantinople. Dr, Dillinger kaows more 
about church history than all of them 
together could-know, and if learning alone 
could settlethe dispute he might do it even 
without convening tais Conference. But I 
must not detain the reader with general 
reflections. 

The Union Conference of Bonn proceeds 
from the Old Catholics, and more especially 
from Dr. Ddllinger, of Munich, who is the 
fatber of the Old Catholic movement and 
president and controlling genius of this, as 
be was of the last Conference. He is now 
about 75 years of age, but still of unbroken 
vigor and activity of mind and brimful of 
historical information at ready command. 
He dresses very plainly and has the look 
and habits of a German professor. He 
speaks English very correctly and fluently 
and controls the proceedings with great 
skill, but as a complete autocrat. He con- 
ducts himself as a professor in the lecture- 
room before his students. He not only 
makes long opening speeches before every 
session, but a speech on every other speech. 
This would be intolerable if he did not 
pour out from his fullness a rare amount of 
important and interesting information. 
His speeches are hy far the most valuable. 
Next to him the Russians and Greeks dis- 
play most knowledge of the controversy; 
while the Anglicans have shown neither 
much learning nor eloquence. Even Dr. 
Liddon would not make.upon a stranger 
the impression of being the great 
preacher of St. Paul’s which he is. Dr. 
Ddllinger controls also the order of the 
day. He proposes resolutions and asks the 
assent of the Assembly, without taking a 
formal vote. There is no programme nor 
list of names privted. All is done in a 
very informal way, which strikes an Amer- 
ican very strangely; and yet the car moves 
on easily, without interruption. Being dull 
of bearing, Dr."Dollinger leaves his:chair 
as soon as a member begins to speak, and 
walks right up to his nose, and answers his 
speech With the gréatest réadiness. He is 
never at a loss for facts or ideas or argu- 
ments, baving taught these subjects for 
fifty years and read more of the sources of 
church history than any living man. 

Soon after bis separation from Rome, in 
consequence. of the Vatican decrees, Dol- 
linger delivered a series 6f lectures on the 
Reunion of Christendom, whieh “were also 








published in England, in 1872. They were 
followed up by a practical movement toward 
reunion, inaugurated by the Old Catholic 
Odngress. The Orientals and high Angli- 
cans fell in with it and joined with the Old 
Catholics in the first Union Conference, 
which was held in September of last year, 
in this city, the headquarters of the Old 
Catholics and the residence of Bishop 
Reinkens. The Conference, after tliree 
days’ session, adopted fourteen theses of 
agreement on the basis of the old ecumen- 
ical creeds. The immediate object was to 
unite only those churches which adhered 
tothe creed and order of the Primitive 
Church, and thus to form a league or con- 
federation of ante-Tridentine churches of 
ajure divine episcopal succession. Dr. Ddl- 
linger seems to confine himself to this aim; 
but the body of the Old Catholics look 
beyond the narrow episcopal boundary, 
toward'a union with non-episcopal evan- 
gelical churches; and it is well known that 
the Old Catholic Congress of Constance sept 
two years ago a fraternal letter to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York. One of the leaders of the Old 
Catholics told me frankly that he would 
much rather negotiate for union with 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and other Pro- 
testants than with Urientals and such An- 
glicans as are on the way to Rome, while 
the Old Catholics are turning away from it. 
The last Bonn Conference was unable to 
come to an agreement with the Greeks and 
Russians oo the question of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, the latter being unwil- 
ling to yield an inch from their old ground. 
The Orientals fight for the single proces- 
sion from the Fatber alone, as the Israclites 
fought for the ark. This was the chief 
motive which led to a second Union Con- 
ference, in the same beautiful city on the 
Rhine, so easy of access from every 


uarter. 
The call to the Conference was issued by 
Dr. J. Ddllinger, in a circular dated Munich, 
July 18th, as follows: 


“The International Conference of the 
friends of Christian Church Union will be 
held at Bonn, on August 12th and the two 
following days. 

“ The first object of the Conference is to 
promote a renewal and general recognition 
of those great Christian truths which form 
the substance of the definitions set forth in 
the creeds of the. primitive, undivided 
Church, and to which the larger religious 
communities of Christendom, by persever- 
ance in their loyalty to the faith and organ- 
ization of the Early Church, still profess to 


cling. 

‘*Upon this preliminary mutual recogni- 
tion of primitive truth the Conference will 
endeavor to base a confederation and inter- 
communion among the separated churches. 
It is- hoped tbat a reciprocal recognition is 
not impossible, whicb, without going so far 
as actual fusion or sacrificing national 
or traditional peculiarities of doctrinal 
phraseology, church constitution, or ritual, 
may yet enable each church to admit 
the members of other commitnions to 
those privileges in respect of divine wor- 
ship and the Christian sacraments that are 
secured to its own. 

‘“*The Conference is not designed to 
create an apparent unity by means of am- 
biguous phrases, which its several members 
might construe in widely different senses, 
Rather would it endeavor, by varied and 
thorough iuquiry and discussion, to estab- 
lish the truth of propositions which shall 
simply expfess the substance of Christian 
doctrine and practice as taught by the 
Bible and the Fathers of the Ancient 
Chureb, and so form a real bond of that 
union which is so much to be desired. 

‘*It is hoped that thiscircular may be ac- 
cepted asa substitute for special invitations 
to the Conference. Every mun of theolog- 
ical acquirements, whether clergyman or 
layinan, who sympathizes with the objects 
of the Conference, as described above, will! 
consider himself invited.” 


This invitation is sufficiently liberal to 
attract also .non-Episcopalians in general 
sympatby with the great cause of Christian 
union and church confederation. A Re- 
formed or Presbyterian clergyman of Paris, 
Mr. De Félice (a son of the former professor 
at Montauban), to assure himself, wrote e 
letter of inquiry to Dr. Déllinger, who 
promptly replied by inviting bim to the 
Conference, which was by no means in- 
tended to exclude Evangelical Protestints 
of any denomination. It is perbaps to be 
pitied that so few. German clergymen 
availed themselves of this invitation. My 
excellent friend, Dr: Krafft, professor of 
church history at Bonn; Rev. Mr. Adel- 
berg, of Bavaria; Rev. Mr. Mitzel, of 
Silesia; and a few other Lutheran and Re- 
formed clergymen attend the meeting, 
From England we have Prof. Paton, a Con- 

tionalist, of Nottingham. e rest 
are nearly al! Old Catholics, Orientals, and 
Anglo-Catholics. These three particoere 
stroogly represented and number 


$wo bundred. ., 


Bony, Germany, Aug. 1th, 18%, 
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Publisher's Pepartment, 


Tue Prorie’s Frienv.—It issusceptibdle 
of easy proof that the Sewing Machine has 
been a greater blessing to the American 
people than any invention of the present 
century. -Nothing else bas done so much 
to save the lives and health of the wives 
and mothers and the patient, overworked 
women of the land, who, as a class, maest 
needed relief from the burthens of eve 
day life. Every father and husband fails 
in“ his duty if he neglects to endow his 
house with euch a triumph of science as 
the Wilson Sbuttle Sewing Machine. It is 
the cheapest and best sewing machine ever 
offered, 

Salesrooms 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This Company want a few more good 
agents. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “Golds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
end always proves true. 


TOURS IN EUROPE. 


Tue well-known Mr. Thomas Cook, of 
London, with whose name all tourists are 
familiar, announces an October tour through 
Italy. In addition to the ordinary inspec- 
tion of cathedrals, churches, monuments, 
palates, and excavations, the arrangement 
will include visits to numerous Protestant 
and Evangelistie churches, chapels, schools, 
and other organizations for promoting the 
moral and social welfare of Italy. The 
route proposed is from London to Paris by 
Calais or Dieppe; Paris to Turin by Mont 
Cenis Tunnel; Turin to Genoa, Spezia, 
Pisa, Civita Vecchia, and Rome; Rome to 
Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, and other 
places contiguous to the Bay of Naples; 
Naples back to Rome, and thence to Flor- 
ence, Bologna, Padus, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, Turin, and back bv Paris to London. 

The length of the above trip will be 
thirty days from London back to London, 
and the expenses, including the hotel fare, 
will be $220 or $190, according as first or 
second-class tickets are bonght. Mr. 
Cook’s arrangement with the leading rail- 
ways and hotels enables bim to place the 
total expense at the above low figures. 
The excursion leaves London Monday, 
October 4th, and tourists may procure 
tickets either at Cook, Son & Jenkins, 261 
Broadway, New York, or at 445 West 
Strand, London, Englund. At the termina- 
tion of the time allotted to Naples (Oct. 18tb) 
a special party will start for Egypt and 
Palestine, notice of which will be given 
next week. Any further comment on our 
part is unnecessary, as the parties getting 
up tbe trip are too well known and their 
reputation is too well established. 








SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
‘ SYRUP. 


ScroruLa, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, 
and Kidney Disorders, and all distempers 
which affect the external portions of the 
body indicate an unclean condition of the 
venous fluid. SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND 
LIVER SYRUP may be relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. The concen- 
trated extracts of Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, 
and other invaluable antiseptic and altera- 
tive plants and berbs form the basis of this 
powerful remedy. Price $1 per bottle. 
Joux F. Henry, Curran & Co., proprie- 
tors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Towns.Ey’s ToorHacHe ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





UnpDERTAKERS’ HARDWARE, formerly 
manufactured only by those in the general 
hard ware business, is now made a special- 
ty by several establishments in this coun- 
try, the largest and most popular of which 
is thut of Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O.,the variety and quality of whose 
work is not excelled. 





We call attention to the Magnetic En- 
gine, advertised in another column, 


Tus Trromps Truss Co., No.384 Bowery 
New York, ask no payment for oatenieing U to 
cure Rupture, but a reasonable fee for hay- 
ing cured it, when the cure 1s completed, 
Bend for Descriptive Circular. 

es 


The most prevalent disease in this coun- 
try is Piles; but those who would be cured 
must use 
TRACTOR. 25 cents. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tom INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPEND ” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking’ in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
IMPROVED 
MUS{C 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





PLBIAING GILNILVd 

















WE WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION of our 
Teaders to the advertisement of Horace 
Waters & Son, headed ‘“‘ Warers’ Con- 
CERTO Parton Orcans,” and for a descrip- 
tion of them we can’t do better than to 
copy the following: 

“Tae Waters Concerto PARLOR OR- 
Gans.—We are glad to chronicle any new 
thing, or any improvement upon an old 
one, that tends to popularize music by ren- 
dering its study either easier or more at- 
tractive. Lately our attention has been 
called to a new patented stop added to the 
Waters Reed Organ, called the Concerto 
Stop. It isso voiced as to have a tone like 
a full, rich alto voice. It is especially ‘ bu- 
man’ in its tone. It is powerful as well as 
sweet, and when we hedrd it we were in 
doubt whether we liked it best in Solo or 
with Full Organ. We regard this as a 
valuable addition to the Reed Organ.’”’— 
Rural New Yorker. 


Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices, Pat- 
ronize MrintER & Co., 8 Union Square. 








Tae CHI0cAGo, MILWAUKEE, AND Sr. Pav. 
RalLwaY traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It isthe only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches = 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 

corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


Sa = 
VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Fotrer & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 
Friose, and do business on the square. 
hose who deal with them get their 
movey’s worth aud say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement,:on page 12. 





E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON .—A sure cure for Dys- 
— or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Eve bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO, 259. TAPEWOR™M RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, September 4th, 1875, will close at 
this office as follows : on "Tuesday at 12 m., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 
11:30 a.m, and op Saturday at 5 and 11:80 
A.M. T. L. James, P. M. 
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Address W. 8S. LI E, Rochester. 


PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. YW. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS nae 
ASK NO ADY ANCE. at} CURING 
eat eae REWARD FOR 
HEY. CANNOT CURE 
They eaploy 8 rs a fy trst-class Lady Surgeon! 
oie 4 m has had 30 years’ unfailing 
2: 
Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


ers filled by mail or express. 
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IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


superior te any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bes 
oe the Lng = ree inventor has used this splenaid 
injury 9 his Fi yesre, ears, with benefit to the hair and no 
iajary _~ hea PR ata that it is the only true and 
88, reliable, instantaneous. No 
| ope ppointmment; = “ridiculous us tints; 7s 9 the 
bad dyes; es the hair soft beau- 
rel Binck or Brown. Sold Sana aC Properly applied at 
BATCHELOR Factory, N a street, N. 


Y¥. Sold by ail sts. 


BALD HEADS 


can be a wae a ~ a4 Sexactly steed to the Bala 
spot, sO so ingenious! 


us) 
2 beghiy “hair, ust issuing from the 
—_ the one exactl y fi “- y same shade and 
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CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and pere 
manently cured by 


SANFORD'S. RADIOAL OURE, 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 


Local, ‘Sy tase it is applied directly to the nasal 
instantly relieving, soothing, 
healing an d drying op he discharge. Constitutiona’ 
because it is Rit, internally, thus acting on the 
blood, the liver and the kidneys, purifying, invigorat. 
ng and Soo seesiving. the system ayainat the ravages of 
ie. her oy medical triumph of the 
da, deca wonld willing! 
5D Sg for the relief the 
ton.” Sold 











ave given one hundred 
rae dose ptt me.—R. MM, 
by all Druggists. ce, $1. 

Bonar to a of the United | Rn for $1.25, 
ER, Boston, Mass., General Agents, 


MAGNETIC ENGINES 


for Church and Parlor Organs, Dentist and Jewelers’ 
Lathes, Pumps, Printing Presses, Sewing Machines, 
Fans, and all light work. 
L. BASTET, 
607 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














& THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
‘CIHOM BAHL AI AMOLOVAQNVY ADVINUVIO GNV 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, 


NNNER|OINTMENT 
Cures SORES, 
BURNS, CUTS. 


CER MINS Wounps&c.&e) 
— CHAMPION Hg “es 























ONLY $87.50. 

The“ Catkin®: wo RICE ON is now an established fa. 
vorite in the families of all who use a Washing Ma- 
chine. Its unparelied success during the three years 





ates - snegregpared and 
th there being over 80,000 in 
It is — le. Durable, and Cheap. Ie washes Clean, 


ick end 
on as taken First Premium in Fourteen State rhe 
inchudin - American Institute, New York, in 187 

. MOR by -order for the price, $7.34, and -* 
witdettvar: Single asher free of expense 


CALKINS po Fd tap bad WASHER CO.’ 
Madison St., Chicago, Lil, 
Agents wanted oy rere county. 
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WOOL Trade 4 the past few days hasbeen | and Partridges are expected September Ist. We | Assatestida...—18%a—1s |Manna, smali 
Weekly Market Review, quite moderate, jot petoes remain about teeady. quote: . > avers tT | ~ ay TS oe a1 
ate es. 7 38 | Bal. Peru.gid. 125 a 1% | flake........ 13 a-— 
: s a a—2% jNutgalis. = 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- Mo ¥ ed ot tot Wera.fina 6 4 ou 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks.—There is a 
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H. K.& F. B. THURBER & C0., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 

We do dee largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce business, our sales being 
made and 
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GROCERS. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, New York. 
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NEW CARPETINGS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., 


have Now Open their Importations for the Fall of 


NEW AND ELEGANT CARPETINGS. 


REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, far superior in 
beauty and finish and durability of colors to those of 
any other mannafacture. 

“TEMPLETON’S” AXMINSTERS, ROYAL WIL- 
TONS, “CROSSLEY’S” VELVETS and TAPES- 
a ENGLISH and AMBRICAN BODY BRUS- 


Great Variety of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 
IMPERIAL THREE-PLY EXTRA INGRAINS. 


English and American Oil-cloths. 


WHOLE CARPETS 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
AUBUSSON, 
AXMINSTER, 
SMYRNA, 


ROYAL HOLLAND, 
AND 


REAL PERSIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0, 


are now prepared to exhibit their Latest Novelties in 
FALL and WINTER 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC., ETC. 


BROADWAY, Corner {9th Street, 


Commercial, 


THE UNITED STATES LEGAL- 
TENDER CLUB. 


Some one has had the kindness to send 
us the following invitation from ‘The 
United States Legal-Tender Club,” whose 
headquarters are at No. 1193 Broadway, 
New York City, Room 20: 

‘*You are respectfully invited to call at 
our committee-room on Tuesday and 
Tiursday evenings, at 8 P.m., during 
August and September, to co-operate with 
us in our efforts for a United States legal- 
tender sound currency, based on the faith 
and. credit of the people of the United 
States and their General Government, and 
also on the revenues paid by the people to 
the United States Treasury, and having in 
addition a representative value in being 
redeemable and interchangeable for 8.65 
United States bonds.” 

This Club is ‘“‘in favor of the issue of 
such legals for value to a sufficient amount 
to meet the demands of trade and to pro- 
mote the industries of the nation, and: de- 
mands that greenbacks shall meet. the ne- 
cessities of peace, as they met those of 
war.” Moreover, a series of popular meet- 
ings at Cooper Instituteis to be held during 
September, as the means of indoctrinating 
the people who are already ‘with us 
azainst the . Quixotic hard-money ring.” 
So much for the invitation and its an- 
nouncements, 

It will not be convenient for us to accept 
the invitation or attend the proposed 
meetings. Donaldson, the balloonist, has 
just tried the beauties of a passage in the 
air, supported by a gas-bag, and also had 
the misfortune to tumble into Lake Michi- 
gau; and we have no idea of imitating his 
example or advising our friends to do so: 
We believe most thoroughly in “a United 
States legal-tender sound currency,’ and 
point to the Constitution of the United 
States as the exponent of the nature of 
this currency. It says that Congress shall 
have power ‘‘to coin money” and: “ reg- 
ulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin,” and that no state shall “‘coin mo- 
ney, emit bills of credit,” or “make 
anything but gold and silver coin: « 











tender in payment of debts.” This is 
all that it does say in respect to the 
creation of money; and it is.all that the 
framers of the Constitution thought it 
necessary to say on the subject. Nothing 
is more evident than that those who drafted 
and the people who ratified the Constitu- 
tion belonged to “‘ the Quixotic hard-money 
ring.” They believed in gold and silver as 
the best materials to furnish a stable-and 
reliable standard of value.. The people of 
the United States, without any dissent, for 
three-quarters of a century had the same 
faith and belonged to the same “ring.” 
During the exigencies of the late war-we 
admitted the necessity of issuing legal- 
tender notes; and ‘favored the measure as 
the temporary: means of relief to a bank- 
rupt Treasury; but we did not then think 
and do not now think such an issue justi- 
fiable, except under circumstances of ex- 
treme and the most pressing character. 
This is the only ground upon which the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
versed its first dectsion on this subject, and, 
by a majority of only one in a bench of 
nine judges, declared in its second decision 
that the Legal-tender Acts, by which the 
promises of the Government are made the 
equivalent of coin for the purpose of pay- 
ing debts, are warranted by the Constitu- 
tion. Sensible and well-informed people 
think it expedient to keep these facts in 
mind. 

A paper currency directly issued by the 
Government and “ based on the faith and 
credit of the people of the United Slates and 
their General Government”—what is it? 
Yes, gentlemen, what is it? Please to face 
the music and answer this question. Is it not 
a debt contracted by the United States, con- 
taining an express stipulation for payment? 
If it be not this, then it is not issued ‘‘on 
the faith and credit of the people of the 
United States’’ ; and if it be this, then it is 
a debt to be paid, increasing in amount 
with the increase of the issue, or a debt to 
be repudiated. If ever paid, then the means 
must be drawn from. the people by tax- 
ation; and if never to be paid, then the 
scheme in the very outset is simply one of 
ultimate and permanent repudiation. The 
wealth of the country is no guaranty and 
the faith of the Government is no guaranty 
if the debt is to be always repudiated. 

But we are to have this debt-issue based 
in part ‘‘on the revenues paid by "the 
people to the United States.” Suppose, 
however, that these revenues, as is the 
general fact, are not more than sufficient 
to pay theordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and what then? Or suppose that, if 
there be a surplus, this surplus is not from 
year to year to be actually applied to the 
business of paying the debt, and what then ? 
Upon either supposition the revenue basis 
is a pure sham, unworthy of ‘the brains of 


a ebild. 
Still farther—and here comes the charm 


of the thing—this “sound currency” is to 
be ‘‘redeemable and interchangeable for 
8.65 United States bonds.” Stop a moment, 
gentlemen, rigbt here, and please to tell us 
in what these bonds are to be redeemable. 
They are to he redeemable in this ‘sound 
currency.” Theone redeems and pays the 
other. In plain language, one form of in- 
debtedness is to be used to pay another 
“form of indebtedness, and the creditor can 
have the one he likes best. Every bond 
issued upon this theory is a demand liability; 
and if the issue be a large one, then the 
Treasury must stuff itself with greenbacks, 
or it might be reduced to bankruptcy at 
any time. Suppose the whole funded debt 
were changed into such demand liabilities, 
and where then would the Treasury be, 
with a billion and a half of such bonds 
outstanding, every one of them payable in 
greenbacks on demand? Noman fit to he 
outside of a lunatic asylum can fail to see 
that the Government cannot go into this 
8.65 business without the most oppressive 
embarrassment and, finally, the absolute 
destruction of its own credit. Either the 
plan would fail because not acted upon or 
the Government would financially collapse 
under its weight. 

These gentlemen propose to have 
“legals” enough “to meet the demands of 
trade and to promote the industries-of the 
nation.” Yes, and'thisis another beauti- 
ful idea. with which to round off a plati. 





tude. Please to tell ushow many ‘‘ legals” 





will do this. Give ts the quantity, And 


when you have fixed the quantity, please 
to tell us how you~ know that this is pre- 
cisely the right quantity, neither too much 
nor too little. -The truth-is, no. man and no 
body of men was ever wise enough or 
ever will be to solve the problem of quan- 
tity by mere opinions or by voting upon it. 
It is a problem that spontaneously solves 
itself; under a well-regulated banking 
system, with bank issues redeemable on 
demand in the money of the commercial 
world; and there is no other method of 
solving it, as any one will readily see who 
can comprehend and will take the time to 
study the subject. 

We mean to treat the members of ‘* The 
United States Legal-tender Club” with all 
due respect; yet we shall do what we can 
to keep them in the minority and give to 
the people sounder views on the currency 
question. 





DRY GOODS. 


Some of the more prominent jobbing and 
importing firms have been doing a con- 
derably larger business during the week, 
and the preparations making by the job- 
bers generally have caused a steady pack. 
age trade; but there has been no special in- 
crease noted in general business, although 
there is a very confident expectation of an 
improvement all through September. The 
failures in San Francisco must of necessity 
be damaging to the dry goods interest in 
that city, and incidentally to all the large 
towns on the Pacific slope, and the effect 
will reach this side; but it is not expected 
to produce any important consequences. 
The wealth-producing resources of Califor- 
nia remain in all their affluence, notwith- 
standing the failures in San Francisco, and 
in that city of surprises the bursting of a 
few gilded bubbles will not lead to any 
diminution of business. 

The Western buyers are still here in 
great force, but they are very cautious and 
only order goods to the extent of their im- 
mediate wants. It is pretty well under- 
stood, however, that prices are not going 
niuch lower, and that things are here as 
they are described by The Republican of 
St. Louis as existing in that enterprising 
and thrifty city. In speaking of the dry- 
goods trade there, The Republican says: 
“There is a moderately active trade among 
jobbers, and with stocks well assorted and 
complete. Prices have been marked down 
at the opening of the season to a basis 
which enables the country merchant to 
enter this market and purcbase without 
fear of a further decline as soon as his 
goods are home on the shelves.” And this 
is the exact condition of things here. 

Domestic cotton goods are selling steadily, 
but in small lots; and prices are generally 
unchanged, although there have been some 
equalizing revisions in bleached shirtings, 
for the sake of uniformity of prices in the 
same kind of productions. 

Brown sheetings continue in steady de- 
mand at well-sustained prices, but the chief 
sales are effected in the finer qualities, 
which are more freely taken by the jobbers, 
and some favorite brands are sold ahead ot 
production. “ 

The transactions in bleached. sheetings 
and shirtings have not been very large 
during the week; but the movement has 
been active and irregular, and prices for 
what are called “outside tickets” are a 
fraction lower. Quotations are not essen- 
tially different, but in some cases longer 
time and in other larger discounts have 
been given. 

Printing cloths are very quiet and prices 
are without material change. 

Prints of favorite styles are in good de- 
mand and the sales from first hands con- 
tinue active. The failure of the print 
works which we mentioned last week and 
the destruction by fire of the Albion Mills 
diminishes the weekly production to the 
extent of nearly 2,000 pieces; but it would 
be an easy matter for the mills that are 
running to supply the deficiency, by 
running extra time, if it were necessary to 
supply the demand, The new styles: 





recently introduced are selling freely and |} 


in some instances there has been a frac- 
tional advance in prices. 
Cotton flannels continue in rather active. 


demand, with well-sustained prices. The 
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‘sales of the week in these goods are encour. 


aging to the manufacturers; 

Ginghams are in more lively demand 
and some of the. standard~ makes. are sold 
**to arrive.” The movement inthe less 
popular makes is rather slow, but prices 
remain unchanged. 

Cheviots are in good demand, but the 
sales are mostly in small parcels, 

Cotton dress goods are generally in good 
demand for imitation worsted plaids and 
serges. 

tton twines are in more active de 
mand, with an advance of a cents but 
higher prices are resisted by the trade, for 
the reason that apprehensions are felt of 
an inability to sustain them. 

Worsted dress goods are selling freely 
and the supply of desirable styles is very 
limited; consequently, prices are well sus- 
tained. Large orders have been given for 
future delivery. 

Hosiery of all descriptions is in good 
demand and the sales are active, but the 
market is well supplied and prices are 
without material change, 

Woolens for men’s wear are in fair de- 
mand, but the market isirregular. Cloths 
and overcoatings are in rather better de- 
mand and the sales of beavers and: chin- 
chillas are encouraging, but there is: no 
rush among purchasers and the jobbers are 
very cautious in their selections. 

Repellants of medium qualities and 
popular makes are selling reasonably well, 
but prices have not been fully maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres of low grades are in 
improved demand, but there is not much 
activity in either low or fine grades, 

Worsted coatings have been in excep- 
tionally good demand, with well-maintained 
prices, and there seems to be a growing 
partiality for goods of this class. 

Shawls continue to sell freely, but there 
is agood deal of discrimination in making 
selections. 

Kentucky jeans are in more active 
demand at steady prices; but sales are 
mostly effected of the finer qualities. 

Flannels are selling more freely and 
prices are firmly sustained. 

Blankets are in good demand, with 
special activity in the finer grades; but the 
sales are in small lots. 

Domestic silks are in steady demand. 
The manfacturers of trimmings and rib- 
bons are well employed in filling orders. 
Dress silks are not specially active, but the 
demand is steady. 

Foreign dry goods are in better demand 
for both staple fabrics and for fancy goods. 
The auction-rooms are well supplied and 
the attendance is large; but no important 
change has been noticed, and the import- 
ers are quietly waiting for the confidently- 
anticipated liveliness which will relieve 
them of their stocks, which are well as- 
sorted, without being heavy. 

The importations are light and show a 
falling off at this port, as compared with 
last year, for the past month of about 

000. Thediminution of imports since 
January are less than thoseof the same 
time last year by about $3,000,000, and as 
compared with the same period in 1878 of 


,000, 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 5V, 1875, 








BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTIN! 
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JAMES M°GREERY & CO,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 


(NVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
Black and Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manufac- 
tured with special reference to dura- 
bility and are warranted not to cut 
or change in color in wearing. 





R. H. MAGY & 60.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
LACES HOMDRMLE LADIES GENTE OAN 
Wan S ILLNERY RIBBONS. shee sears 


P. 
Toilet Articles, Per Perfumes lis, ngs, 
Worsteds “ 
Rahs on, my RA Ouse Furnishing, Keeps ing, and Orna 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2-BUTTON, %c.,warranted. 
Catal and 
i ve enemies: rene Rene to an: oom 


14th St. snd eth Sixth poe New i York. 


CARPETS. ===: 


Cloths, Mat- 
tings, etc. at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
by mall promptly attended to. 


Good Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
to $1,235. Body Brussels, $1.75 te $2.25. 


* STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
399 wixeh Brenee New New York 


Late of Columbian 
BROOK’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 
WM. HENRY SMITH&00 


SOLE AGENTS, 
32 Green St... N. ¥,. 
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ORDERING es “GOODS. 


Our. advertisers now naar inlnaen us.that. they. 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country.in every direction in respouse 
to their announcements. in our columns. 
Money iasent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers. want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our erowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they,want. We 
believe. that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THe In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
@ proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most.of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress.passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January Ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of tnree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THe INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable to a fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not.so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 8d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 


paper does not stop Pr) = gs thereupon, 
you may be assured your has been 
miscarried; and, to sect the fact, send a 

tal’ at once, that measures’ may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Bnglish Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old plaée 


(12 FULTON. STREET, New York. SIDE . ENTRANCE, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the he Ablest, and: the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT 1S RADICAL, 
iT 16 BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{t is the Paper for the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among thecontributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
R. 8. STORRS, ‘D,D., LL.D., ' 
THEODORE J. CUYLER, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prof. $. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISUER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COTT TYLER, 
@QAIL HAMILTON, 

Rey. DAVID SWINQ, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

C. 8 ROBINSON, D.D,, 

Prot. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“H. H.,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D:D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGB,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rey. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE £. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. 0. C. EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 

HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 

J.J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

MARY CLEMMER AMRS, 

A. BRONSON ALCOPT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

GEO. B, CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 

“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Profi TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

HIRAM RICH, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET. 

R. H. STODDARD, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. ©. WILKINSON, 

GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 





THE INDEPENDENT 1s now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at al) the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

AOTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


" B-O, Box 7m, 


ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THosm ‘merchants and. other busivess 
men who. want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spé- 

cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd+ 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
¢ THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

lum: 


Waeqyne Gxve OFFICE OF THE tonine & BLAKE 











an’, Macaner 20, ey HR 
w. Je, HEATON, se, Seneca iit Weanes 
Dear Sir :-—Exy 2 streniies opens 
religious and neg 
INDEPENDENT to be e mos' most t val noha: oh uae snd me we 


Yours truly. 
LOWING & LAKE Kd peered co. 
BRIER, Managers W 





WHITNEY & CU tern Office. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Eso.: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 

= s _ Le ay ¥ Tribume, Graphic, 

and are my wates-gree 

pata ‘aoute *’ and resolved that, if 

my returns from the advertisements ned ere, 
tive, Iwould increase mption 


if. printers’ 
ink _b peyertion Btickwell x Co.’s Mucilage and 
Staffora’s Ch mical Wri g Fruid. 


Sufticient. time has A> coe to enable me to forms 

correct gw bk the —- of the a es oa 

pers as adve ng media for specialties having 
Pierinste value, Thave a derived at ye t from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all “ihe other above- 
Bamed papers. 


213 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


W. Ll. HBATON, Esq., Genii 1 Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir :—The letters I received from my adver- 
tisement jn? THE Le depen oe in pa to the In- 
tabiole Fire Kindlers ha wife on twenty a day 
far the past (6) six months, ig Paper I con- 
tinned ~~ advertisement in. thro rough mmer 
months. It is doubtless one of the many best adver- 
tising mediums. “Se i+ 


as voore R.P. SMI 
Nov. 23d, 1874, Box 667, New Albany, Ind. 
Mp. H. O. Bowne. 


“4 :—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying pers to me which I have patwopined, 
You havea moneyed class os su bscribers, who appear 

; and during the past 
y oth f the religious 
er paper 0; ous 
press, without a sin aiet exception. 
l inserted atrial advertisement of one-half 
w 





also in THE INDEPENDENT (position: nm the former 
being most favorable), and yet the fatter brought me 
between trvo and three times the money and responses 
over the ot 

Yours respectfully, .B 


Publisher of “ Pattern Basan? 
Foun, Inp., June 27th, 16% 
MR. HENRY C. Bi 
Publisher, - OWEN INDEPENDENT” : 

Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is ae It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Res: INS, 

Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


NTI, MicH., April 25, 1874. 





ment, and we are a ~{ sati 
Yours very 


NEw YORK, May 2ist, 1973. 
MR. HENRY C. 


BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the coun intr: FO 

Yours truly, ea} 
indulges a Pietoe™ 8. Co 


— C. BOWEN, Esq., New York 
ple with TH INDEPEND- 

Pg fy far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used in all my advertisin guperionse in plac- 

Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 

‘ore the public. 

Yours San F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 

ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


TIONAL LIFE INS. CQ., of Washing- 

odes! 4.3 aa tate oy ee 0 oP best religions 

ne ha mn! ected and advertised in 
Hberaliy” at t 





ing m 
Habi 





Be tine 0 of the formation of the 
mpany, EPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often Cy letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
wovEn wv wie MATTRESS ge. say: 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
Aventis CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
‘e first commenced advertising in THz INDE 


they too took the Our extensive non they date 
from the time o our first advertising in THE INn- 
DEPENDENT.” 
FINANCI AL, a prominent Banker, who advertises 
in all the New York daily papas, decided to 
THE IRDEEREDESS. On call ing.at the office to 
that “Tue Ini Npavaxpane 


y the bil), he 
faa done him more good than all the rest put 
LIFE INS. 


together. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUA 

DEPENDENT the 

ertising in New 


4 ice have found THE 
for insurance 
York Sty 
A. BORDETZE a ite. Eu eer of t Eamitows 
et x prot of; $2,000 in cash from an advertise: 
ment of onlyt A. © mouths. I ——— readers, f 
yee h and excellent c Your Fendgrs. 
shall patronize it aa See Sy in 
Commissioner, 


° , U P. R R. 
0. F Daye (Land mee 2 ® 
most valuable of all the religious er 8 
* men): “The results 
Be iting in Tam INDEPENDENT have sur 
us—ex ng ours antici '@ es. 
eem it now one of our Ls 


WiieOH SEEING, MACHINE © NE OO, Gere. 

i ie sem 0 io a inatter, in. ngactr 
pn Ey hpetins 
YEE IND Doky Shee proved the tat A] 

5.C. Sula cent h Se lere: 


better 
proportion to cost Say omer paper 
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Financial. 


AN IDEAL STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Juper Srrona, in delivering the last de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in regard to the legal-tender ques- 
tion, used the following language: ~° 

“It is hardly correct to speak of a stand- 
ard of value. The Constitution does not 
speak of it. It contemplates a standard 
for that which has Slt or extension ; 
but value is an sdeal thing. The coinage 
acts fix its unit as a dollar; but the go 
or silver thing we call a dollar is in no 
sense a standard of a dollar. It is a repre- 
sentative of it.” 

Judge Strong is correct in saying that the 
Constitution does not use the word ‘‘stand- 
ard” in application to value. It does, 
however, say that Congress shall have 
power “to coin money ” and “regulate the 
value thereof and of foreign coins.” What, 
then, is this money or thing which Congress 
has power to coin? Is it not a standard of 
value, a test, or rule, or measure of value? 
This is one of the elementary ideas of the 
term; and, hence, when the Constitution 
says that Congress shall have power tocoin 
money and regulate the value thereof it 
in effect says that Congress sball have 
power to establish a standard of value by 
coining. The whole idea of such a stand- 
ard is involved in coining money. The 
statement would not be more explicit or 
complete if the word “ standard” had been 
used. 

That ‘‘gold or silver thing” which by 
the coinage acts of Congress is called a 
** dollar,” what is it, essentially? Thename 
is nothing. What is thething itself? It is 
a given quantity of gold or silver, certified 
to as to quantity and fineness by the coin- 
age process, Of course, it is not the 
“standard” of something else which is 
another dollar, since it is the very dollar 
itself. It is by no means ‘‘the representa- 
tive of a dollar,” as Judge Strong affirms; 
but the real dollar, the only dollar known 
to the coinage legislation of Congress. It 
isnotan ‘‘ideal” thing, not an abstrac- 
tion; but a concrete, definite, and specific 
amount of gold or silver, used as the de- 
nominator or measure of value, the means 
of computing other values by comparing 
them withits own. If a man gives one of 
these gold or silver dollars for his dinner, 
what he gives is so much gold or silver, 
and what he getsis the diuner. Both are 
real things, the one given in exchange for 
the other. The cost of the dioner is the 
dollar. The same quantity of gold or sil- 
ver will buy another dinner, and so on for 
any number of times; and, hence, it is the 
measure of the value of a dinner. The 
theory of the exchange is that, for an aver- 
age, the labor-cost of the two things ex- 
changed is equal; and, hence, it takes 
twice as much gold or silver to buy two 
dinners as it does to buy one. 

There is nothing any more ‘‘ ideal” in a 
standard of value than there is in a stand- 
ard of weight or measure. That which is 
used to measure weight must have weight; 
and that which measures length must have 
length; and so that which measures value 
must have value. The chief reason why 
the precious metals are the best substances 
to be used as a standard or measure of value 
consists in the fact that of all known sub- 
stances they are, considered in reference to 
their labor-cost, the least variable in their 
value. This is the great reason why they 
have been 86 universally selected for this 
purpose. 

a 


* MONEY MARKET. 


Watt STREET narrowly escaped a panic 
on Friday last, which might have been as 
disastrous as that of 1878, and it would no 
doubt bave been but for one circumstance, 
When Jay Cooke & Co. stopped payment, 
Jay Gould happened to be “ short” of stocks 
and doing his best to depress the market, 
by locking up currency and other devices 
for creating alarm; but now Jay Gould is 
**long” of stocks, and he could not afford 
to be a “bear.” Therefore, he came out 
boldly to sustain the market for his own 
stocks, and that sustained all the rest. 

The news of the failure of the Bank of 
California was received late on Thursday 
afternoon, too late even for the financial 
writers of the morning papers to make any 
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comments; but happily it was in good 
time for the leading operators to reflect 
upon it and come toa sensible conclusion 
as to the proper method of dealing with 
it; and when the Stock Exchange opened 
on Friday morning, at 10 o’clock, it was at 
once discovered that measures were to be 
taken to prevent ascare. At the first sales 
there was a drop of 2 to 8 per cent. on 
all the active stocks; but the brokers 
commenced buying, and it was at once 
perceived that they were in the in- 
terest of the great ‘‘ bull” operators and 
the panic was stayed, just as it was 
when the failure of Duncan, Sherman 
& Co. was announced. Confidence was 
restored because it was found that some- 
body who was interested in keeping up 
prices bad the power and the will to do it; 
and, therefore, at the close of the week the 
Street was tranquil and prices were higher 
and stronger than they were at the close of 
the previous week, and the prospect seemed 
fair fora further rise. Yet the failure of 
the Bank of California is a very serious 
business, and it will be a long time before 
the effects will be forgotten. The heavy 
losses entailed by it must, of necessity, be 
felt most severely in San Francisco; butit 
is not for a moment to be imagined that 
New York is to escape altogether the dam- 
aging influences of such a collapse of credit 
as bas occurred on the Pacific Coast. Itis, 
however, only a collapse of credit. The 
real wealth-producing elements of Califor- 
nia remain in all their fullness, and mining 
and agriculture and manufacturing will go 
on just the same as they would if the great 
gold bank had not failed and its enterpris- 
ing president had not committed suicide. 

The failure of the great sugar importing 
and refining firm of Stirling & Ahrens, in 

Baltimore, occurred on the same day that 
the Bank of California suspended, and it 
would have created a greater sensation 
here if the more important events on the 
Pacific Coast had not diverted attention 
from it. It isa remarkable circumstance 
that, while these great. failures have oc- 
curred in Baltimore and San Francisco 
and fourteen failures of dry goods houses 
have happened in Montreal, the only 
failure in this city has been that of a 
house connected with the South Ameri- 
can trade, which was caused by a political 
revolution in one of the cities of. Central 
or South America, which prevented the 
remittance of funds. 

The tone of the Wall Street markets has 
been strengthened by the more favorable 
reports of the affairs of the Western Union 
Telegraph and by the new arrangements 
entered into between the Panama Railroad 
Company and the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. In relation to Western Union 
Telegraph the new combinations are calcu- 
lated to give that company almost a mo. 
nopoly of business throughout the Union. 
No authentic or official announcements 
have yet been made, but it is well under- 
stood that the sub-committees of the West. 
ern Union Telegraph and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph companies have agreed 
on a plan for a consolidation of interests 
and that it is to be submitted to the respect- 
ive boards of directors. It provides for the 
lease of the Atlantic and Pacific to the 
Western Union, at a capitalization of $2,. 
500,000, the Western Union agreeing to pay 
to the stockbolders of the leased line divi- 
dends at the same rate that they do their 
own stockholders. There is no doubt of 
the argeement being made permanent, and 
quite as little of the regular 2 per cent. 
quarterly dividends being continued. The 
talk about a rival telegraph company in 
San Francisco has subsided for the pres- 
ent. 

Money has been easy at 2 to 8 per 
cent. on call loans during the weck, 
although there were a few transaftions 
at 4 per cent. on Friday, and for an 
hour or two there was considerable excite. 
ment among lenders who happened to have 
any Central Pacific securities among their 
collaterals. The Bank Statement of Satur. 
day exhibited a rather more favorable 
condition of things than had been antici- 
pated, and especially in the slight changes 
in the important items of legal-tender and 
specie. The changes for the week are very 
trifling, resulting ine loss of $340,075 in 
the surplus reserve and leaving it $20, - 
892,125 in excess of 25 per cent. of the 


deposits, The loans are reduced $624,800, 
the specie $340,600, the legal-tenders are 
increased $118,000, and the note circulation 
is reduced $218,500. The deposits are 
increased $469,900, so the statemant looks 
as if about $1,000,000 country bank-notes 
had been received. 

The Gold Exchange was less excited by 
the California failures than was to have 
been expected. The price advanced from 
113} to 118§ to 118}, in a dull market, be- 
fore the news of the failure was received. 
The Treasury sale of Thursday was §$1,- 
000,000 at 118.43 to 118.48, upon bids for 
$5,000,000, from 118.48 down to 118. On 
Friday the price opened at 114, a jump of 
one-half per cent., and reacbed 114 8-16 
paid and bid, but closed at 118 18-16. On 
Saturday the quotation was barely at 113} 
through the day, but closed near 114, with 
118 15-16 paid and bid. 

The week has been full of important 
events, but the excitements, which might 
have easily run into a panic, have been 
so prudently and wisely restrained that 
the course of trade has not been disturbed 
nor retarded; and millions have been 
saved to the country. The indications 
oo all hands are still favorable to a 
good business season. At the open- 
ing of business on Monday the market 
was quiet and steady, with fractional low- 
er prices in all the active stocks ex- 
cepting Pacific of Missouri Railroad, 
which was } per cent. higher than at 
the close on Saturday. There were ru. 
mors of bank troubles in Baltimore which 
weakened the market, and operators held 
aloof from the Stock Exchange until fur. 
ther information could be had from San 
Francisco. 

A correspondent in Iowa takes exception 
to our saying that the farmers were usually 
addicted to magnifying the local damages 
to crops, for the sake of keeping up prices; 
and that this has been done, either by farm- 
ers or agricultural reporters, cannot be 
denied.. Our correspondent, however, says 
that the fault does not lie with the farmers, 
who, according to his observations, are 
guilty of a wholly different kind of mis- 
representation. He says: 


‘*T had been wondering for a quarter of 
a ceptury what was the reason, though the 
crops were an absolute failure, the Duven- 
port papers would have it that there never 
was a larger and better crop raised in 
Iowa. The editor answered that it was the 
farmers themselves who were to blame, as 
they were the ioformants. I believe him, 
It is in ‘accordance with my own experi- 
ence. There are some who go into town 
when thereis a good appearance of straw— 
and we have always plenty of that in lowa— 
and long before anything with a certainty 
can be predicted about the grain, who in- 
variably report big crops. I have been 
long persuaded that the amount of grain 
raised in lowa, as given in the census, is 
entirely too high. Why, there is not one 
farmer in adozen that knows the exact 
amount raised to the acre of this, that, 
and the other, as the fields lay in all manner 
of shapes and have never been measured. 
I have occasion to know that farmers al- 
most always state them to be higher than 
they really are. Not that they intend to 
state what is not true; but I suppose, as 
Lord Bacon says, ‘‘ when it comes up 
through the maze of the will and the affec- 
tions,” or what a man wishes to be true, he 
very easily persuades himself that it is so. 

“Your attention seems to have been ex- 
clusively directed to the damage done by 
the rain-storms. That is not so much the 
trouble west of the Mississippi. It is the 
blight in the wheat that makes the yield so 
small. If you will look at The Inter-Ocean 
of the 19th ult., you will see a tolerably 
correct statement of the condition of the 
crops of the West.” 
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financial. 
BORROWING FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


Dr. Epwarp Youne, Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, estim- 
ates the total of our foreign indebtedness at 
$1,200,000,000. The evidences of this debt 
exist In the form of corporate, municipal, 
state, and Government bonds held by 
foreign capitalists. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to what we have received for this 
indebtedness, Dr. Young gives a statement 
of the net value of the merchandise im- 
ported into the United States during the 
eleven and a half years ending December 
Sist, 1873, after deducting the re-exports. 
Under the first class of imports, entitled 
“Articles of Necessity,” he places food, 
raw materials, miscellaneous articles, as 
animals, coal, salt, etc, and metals, the 
aggregate value of which hesets down at 
$1,419,472,804. Under the second class, 
entitled ‘ Comforts,” he places cocoa, 
coffee, fruits, spices, sugar, molasses, and 
tea, the aggregate value of which is $1,175,- 
438,817. The third . class, entitled 
“Luxuries and Unnecessaries,” he values 
at $754,155,451. The fourth class, entitled 
“Textiles, Books, Wares, etc.,” is valued 
at $891,397,910. The value of unenumer- 





sted articles be places at $479, 255,545. 


The aggregate of all these articles for the 
eleven years and a half, as given in this 
analysis of imports, is $4,719, 720,027. The 
larger part of these imports has been paid 
for by exports of merchandise and the 
precious metals. A smaller, but by no 
means unimportant part was paid for by 


sending American bonds to Europe. Prac- 


tically we borrowed foreign capital in the 
form of imported merchandise of various 
kinds, and gave in exchange therefor 
American bonds, payable ata future day. 

Are we, considering the question in an 
economical aspect, losers or gainers by bor- 
rowing so large an amount of foreign cap!- 
tal? So far as this capital has consisted in 
mere luxuries and unnecessaries, and in no 
sense entered into the reproductive indus- 
try of the country and added nothing to its 
yroductive power, we are unquestionably 
\sers. The individual who borrows simply 
fo consume, without producing anything 
with what he borrows, simply creates a 
debt with no increase in the means of pay- 
ing it; and the same would be true of a 
country upon the like supposition. Dr. 
Young estimates that the value of the 
atticles which he classes under the head 
of Luxuries and Unnecessaries amounts to 
nineteen per cent. of the whole value of 
the importations during the last eleven and 
a balf years. So much is a dead loss. The 
country has consumed this value and has 
now nothing to show for it. 

The case, however, is very different in 
respect to those importations placed under 
the heads of Necessity and Comforts, which 
constitute more than three-quarters of the 
whole importation. The articles of neces- 
sity enumerated under the heads of raw 
materials and metals amounted for the 
period in question to $1,185,506,397. 
These articles, though paid for in part by 
bonds, and, hence, so far coming to us as 
borrowed: capital, entered into the various 
processes of domestic and reproductive 
industry. Their value was not sunk by 
consumption, but appeared in other forms, 
They became the implements and materials 
forhome production and contributed to 
enrich the country. Foreign hides, for 
example, were tanned and manufactured 
into shoes. Foreign wool was spun and 
Woven into cloth. Our own industry was 
tnlarged and made more productive by 
Working in part with borrowed capital. 
The railroads built with such capital are 
here. The foreign debt contracted in 
building them is far from being lost. It 
has aided in 4 vast system of internal im- 
provements; which have contributed to the 
prosperity and wealth of the country. We 
tre by no means poorer by the amount of 
this debt. 

We do not design to intimate that a 
foreign debt contracted by imports is 
necessarily a national blessing; but we do 
Say that so far as it represents capital bor- 
towed from other nations and used in the 
reproductive industry of this country it is 
not to be regarded in the light of an eco- 
tomical evil, While tothe foreign capital- 
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ist it is an investment, to us it is an 
accumulation of wealth. Whether bor- 
rowing and using the capital of another be 
wise or unwise depends altogether upon 
the kind of use and the results thereof. 
Men sometimes meke money very rapidly 
in this way, and so nations often find it to 
their advantage to borrow from each other. 
The lending nation gains by a profitable 
investment of its surplus wealth; and the 
borrowing nation gains by the use it makes 
of that wealth, provided the use be repro- 


ductive, and not simply destructive. 
ee 


LIMITATION OF THE WAGES 
FUND. 


By the “ Wages Fund” we mean that 
portion of the general capital of any given 
community which at a given time is em- 
ployed in the purchase of hired labor, and, 
hence, paid out to laborers in the form of 
wages. This, by the very terms of the 
statement, must be far less than the whole 
capital of that community. All productive 
industries carried on by hired labor require 
that a portion of the capital embarked 
should be invested in the fixed form and 
in the purchase of raw material. It is phys- 
ically impossible that anything like the 
whole capital of a community engaged in 
production should be available as a “Wages 
Fund.” From the whole we must deduct 
that portion which must be otherwise 
used; and this of necessity—no matter how 
great the whole may be—fixes a limit to 
this fund. 

This, however, is not the only limit to 
the ‘‘ Wages Fund.” There is another and 
more important limit, founded on economic 
laws. Jobn Stuart Mill, in Book IV, 
Chapter 4 of his ‘‘ Political Economy,” has 
conclusively shown that ‘‘ in all progressive 
societies, after a certain stage in their ca- 
reer is reached—that stage, namely, at 
which the best soils and the most product- 
ive natural agents of all kinds have been 
brought into requisition for the purposes 
of production—the tendency of profits is to 
fall and ultimately to approach the mini- 
mum which exists for that society.” As 
Mr. Mill says, “it is one of the character- 
istics of such a country that the rate of 
profit is habitually within, as it were, a 
hand’s breadth of the minimum, and the 
country, therefore, on the very verge of the 
stationary state.” Great Britain has already 
reached the point at which “‘ the accumula- 
tion of capital under the influence of the or- 
dinary motives is, as a rule, constantly in 
excess of the amount which can be invested 
in the couatry consistently with obtaining 
the minimum rate.” This is the econom- 
ical reason for her constant exportation of 
huge amounts of capital for investment in 
other countries less advanced, where it can 
be employed more profitably than at home. 

Conceding, then, the institution of private 
property and supposing capitalists to seek 
what they regard as the most lucrative in- 
vestment of their property, we see at once 
that the amount they will Invest in pro- 
ductive industry at home, a part of which 
goes to make up the ‘‘ Wages Fund,” will 
not exceed that which brings them to the 
mivimum rate of profits. Less than this 
rate will lead them to make their invest- 
ments elsewhere, in other countries where 
the profits will be larger. Instead of build- 
ing more factories, using more machinery, 
and employing more laborers, they will, in 
the pursuit of their own interests, send 
their surplus capital abroad, to be used in 
other progressive, yet less advanced coun- 
tries. .This process has been going on in 
Great Britain and some other countries in 
Europe for a long time. The economic 
consequence is that the ‘‘ Wage Fund” in 
any given community—which is simply the 
quotient of capital left after the deduction 
of what takes the fixed form of investment 
and is used for the purchase of raw ma- 
terial—cannot in that community be per- 
manently increased beyond the amount 
which brings capital to the minimum 
point of profits. Any attempted increase 
of the fund beyond this point would, 
if successful, render the investment 
unprofitable and destroy the motive for 
making it. More inviting fields could be 
found elsewhere, and by degrees capital 
would goto them. This is an economic 
law of all productive industry. Those who : 
contribute the capitaland pay the wages 
do so for the sake of the profits to be re- 
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alized; and when, in a given country, 
these profits have come to the minimum 
point, or very near to it, then the ‘‘ Wages 
Fund” in that country has come just as 
nearly to its highest aggregate. 

Combinations of trades unions to increase 
the fund against this economic law by a 
special pressure upon capitalists, though 
sometimes temporarily successful, must in 
the end bea failure, They are combina- 
tions of laborers for the purpose of raising 
the rate of wages or preventing their de- 
cline, without any reference to the general 
law of natural supply and demand. They 
seek to substitute their associated power 
for this law and thereby defeat its natural 
results. We do not say that they are 
wholly evil or that sometimes they may 
not do good; yet whoever expects perma- 
nently to govern the law of supply and de- 
mand by trades unions, to control capital 
by such combinations, and thereby in- 
crease the amount of the ‘Wages Fund” 
to be divided among those who compete 
for it as the sellers of labor will in the 
end find the experiment unsuccessful. The 
theory of the effort is not to lessen the 
pumber of hired laborers, but to secure for 
them a higher rate of wages. This sup- 
poses 8 larger ‘‘ Wages Fund”; and this 
supposes a reduced rate of profits to the 
capitalist. How far can this reduction be 
carried? Certainly not beyond the point 
at which it is profitable to invest capital in 
productive industry. This point being 
reached, or nearly reached, capital will 
withdraw from the contest and go else- 
where. Trades unions cannot govern it, 
though they may drive it away. 

The result of this analysis is that there 
is a natural law in the industrial system 
which creates a ‘‘ Wages Fund” and limits 
it; and, hence, a natural law as to the rate 
of wages. It is the law of supply and 
demand, operative in all countries. As it 
respects hired labor the proportions of 
supply and demand are different in differ- 
ent countries, and this is the great eco- 
nomical reason why the rate of wages is 
different in these countries. 


Young and Old. 


CARLO’S TALE. 


BY ANNE J. BOLTON. 





Poor.CaRLO was an aged dog, 
A very handsome setter ; 

He sat before the blazing log, 
No one could do it better ; 

And when upon the table spread 
There chanced to be a quail, 

No matter though the bird was dead, 
His scent would never fail ; 

But, pointing straight before his nose, 
In silence he would sit, 

And, if he did but chance to doze, 
Would dream of hunting it. © 


He was the hero of a tail, 
The source of all his glory ; 

It made the very woodcocks quail, 
And all their feathers gory; 

And when it sometimes ceased to play, 
Or hung with graceful bend, 

Some puppy, passing by, would say 
The wag was near his end, 


Of hearing be was rather hard 
And rather bard of seeing ; 

And, though he was not often scared, 
He oft was caught a-fleeing ; 

His teeth had long been worn away, 
And so, when he was fed, 

Because he could not grind, they say, 
He bolted it instead. 


His trunk, so very large and round, 
Had lost its youthful sap ; 
And, though there still some bark was 
found, 
'Twas leaving the old chap. 
His wonted fire was almost gone, 
And with its ardent flaming 
His sparking days had fled anon 
And all his love for gaming. 
And now beneath the grassy lea 
He’s lying in his bed ; 
A setter while he lived was he, 
A lier now he’s dead. 
—— 


NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 
THE ELEPHANT AND THE RABBIT. 
BY MRS. A. M. CHRISTENSEN. 


Miss Atice did not know what to do 
with herself that sultry August afternoon. 
Brother Tom and Cousin Fanny were 
spending the day in the city,so there was 
no one to play croquet with her. A solita- 
ry horseback-ride was always “‘ poky”; and 
to-day it was too warm, anyway. The last 
new novel, which lay near at hand, she 
had finished yesterday. To be sure, there 
were always letters to write; but who ever 
feels like writing letters when they have 
time for it? Miss Alice was swinging in 
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her favorite hammock on the broad, shaded 
veranda embroidery in hand; but now 
she tossed it aside. It was too warm even 
to séw, and, leaning back to gaze up a 
glorious crape myrtle, in full bloom, she 
wondered what she should do with herself. 
Glavcing down again, she spied Aunt 
Tilda’s tall turban just emerging from un- 
der the fig trees. Animating spectacle! If 
Miss Alice had a weakness, it was for 
‘* Paradise figs.” Happily named. Surely, 
they must have grown in Eden. 

‘*Oh! Aunt Tilda, that basket is for me, 
isn’t it?” . 

‘*Spec’s itam, honey. You ole auntie 
knowed you'd be*lonesome dis ebenin’, 
now Marse Tom done took Miss Fannie off 
wid um; so I jus’ fetch dis yere little 
basket o’ fig.” 

‘Yes, that’s good of you, Aunt Tilda. 
Bit down and talk to me; and, if you can 
think of any more rabbit stories, tell me 
one, please. I’m just in the mood for it.” 

‘*Miss Alice, I gots for finish iron Miss 
Fannie’s blue muslin fo’ sundown; but if 
you so farncy dem story I’ll sen’ old Uncle 
Scipioto you. He kin tell all kin’ o’ story— 
knows heap more nor I do; an’ he'll be 
proud to tell um for you.” 

**Very well, tell Uncle Scipio to. come 
round here.” And Miss Alice devoted 
herself to the fruit; till presently a very 
ancient. specimen of ebony humanity 
appeared slowly advancing up the long 
avenue. ‘Sit down, Uncle Scipio,” said 
Alice, kindly. “ Won’t you havesome figs?” 

‘* T’ank’e, Missus; but I ain’t set no great 
store by sweet ting, nohow, sence I done 
los’ all my teet’.” 

“Did Aunt Tilda tell you what I wanted, 
Uncle Scip ?” 

“ Yes, Missus. Tilda been arfter me long 
time; worry me tum much ’bout dem story, 
You see, Missus, when I ben small, so 
high (measuring with his hand), I used to 
yeardy my ole gran’-daddy tell us chilluns 
all kin’ o’ ting. Him ben one ole African 
Nigger, Missus. White men bring um, wid 
plenty mo’, in a ship—bring um ober from 
Nigger country; an’ e’ know plenty story @ 
ben yeardy oberdidda.” (Over there.) 

“Why, Uncle Scip, I never knew these 
stories were so old.” 

‘*Laws, yes, Missus; ole for true. In 
slabery times I knowed a heap. When I 
b’longs to ole Marse Heywood, down on 
Red Ribber, ’e worked us so hard, "bout al; 
de comfort we had dose days was tell 
story. When we got in from cotton-fiel’ at 
night, an’ done git our supper, we use ter 
sit roun’ de fire an’ tell story. But sence de 
Union come in an’ we all hab summuch 
odder ting for study ’pon I ain’t ben prac- 
tice um so long I mos’ done forgit all. 
Howsumebber, I bery likes for please you, 
Miss Alice; ’cause I ’member you, jus’ 
biggin for walk an’ talk, come out to de 
cabin for see ole Uncle Scipio dat winter, 
when de rheumatism fight me so hard; al- 
ways bringin’ something for poo’ ole Scipio. 
So; when Tilda tell me, I tuk my stick an’ 
start right off; an’ as I come ‘long I ben 
study ’pon dis story I gwine tell you now, 
same as how my ole gran’-daddy use to tell 
us chilluns *bout 

“ HOW THE RABBIT RODE THE ELEPHANT | 

“Now Alaphan’ [elephant] is big man, 
you know, an’ you count big man for wise, 
hab big sense; an’ Rabbit da small man, 
you see, bery small man. But dey two da 
*gree ‘pon one gal. When dey gone to 
muster-fiel’ dey all two choice de same gal. 

“But Rabbit, him da tell in de muster- 
fiel’, right befo’ de gal an’ all de whole 
tigiment,dat he would ride de Alaphan’ into 
de muster-fie’. "E say: ‘ Now nex’ muster- 
day, when you all come for muster, you 
mus’ jus’ keep a good look-oat for me, aur 
bime-by you'll see me come ’long ridin’ de 
Alaphan’. Alaphan’ say: ‘Git out, you leetle 
raskil; you can’t ride me.’ But den Rabbit, 
him wan’ for bet wid de comp’ny, say: 
‘Tl bet you I kin ride um.’ 

“‘An’ de comp’ny say: ‘Br. Rabbit, don’ 
say so. You can’t ride dat big man.’ 
(Cause Alaphan’ am bery big man—so 
high.) ‘Well,’ Rabbit say, ‘Ill bet you 
fifty dollars I can ride de Alaphan’ to de 
muster-fiel’ wid a switch.’ 

**So den de day when dey allcome out to 
muster-fiel’, when ebrybody gone long, Rab- 
bit make ’eself eeesy behin’. ’E gone get 
one big sheet, tie him jaw, put ’e hand 
behin um, an’ him grunt. Gone ‘long right 
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side de road an’ say: ‘O Lord! O Lord! 
I hab shich a pain.’ Hole him jaw: Lie 
down. Say ‘Oi! Oi? Ebrybody gone. 

*‘Alaphan’ ben home in’e house, "e clean 
up ‘eself nice, tie up him neck, come "long 
in de road all by ’eself. Big man. High 
up; bigh up to de trees. 

‘““ When ’e git to Br. Rabbit, Br. Rabbit 
grunt so dreffie ’e notice um, an’ ’e say: 
* How, you leetle raskil, yousay you gwine 
ride me to muster-fiel’. Now ebrybody gone 
‘long, how you gwine do? You good-for- 
nuttin’, you say de odder day you gwine 
ride me. Now yousick, how you willdo? I 
tell you, Br. Rabbit, bein’ you sick, ef you 
kin git up on dis stump an’ den climb onto 
my back, I might carry you half-way,’ 

**So Br. Rabbit ’e crawl ’long, git up on 
destump. Den Alaphan’ come ’longside, an’ 
*eclimb up, giton’e back. Well, dey gwine 
"Jong, gwine "long, gwine "long, tél ’e say: 
* Now de fly dey bodder. You so jus’ come 
"long under dis tree, an’ le’ me git one bush 
off um, for dribe way de fly.’ 

“So ’e pull one bush, an’ den ’e strip off 
de leaf, tel °e bab switch. 

“When dey git mos’ up ter muster-fiel’, 
far as de eyesight can see, de gal an’ all de 
comp’ny da shum far off an’ say: ‘ Eb-eh! 
Br. Rabbit good as him word. Shum com- 
in’ on de Alaphan’, sure nuff!’ 

“Den as dey git mos’ up ter de muster- 
fie? de Alapban’ jus’ biggin for yeardy 
dem say to de gal: ‘Rabbit gots de benefit 
ob Alaphan’; ’e done win de bet. Sbum 
comin’ on Alaphan’ wid switch’ 

* Alaphan’ biggin for want to put down 
Rabbit; an’ Rabbit won’t come down tel’e 
see de gal an’ de comp’ny done fin’ out for 
sure. Den’e biggin for git ready for come 
down. Alaphan’ yeardy how dey all laugh 
an’ mek game after um; an’’e draw out ’e 
sword out ’e sheath, an’ same time as how 
Rabbit biggin for git ready for come down 
(but ’e ain’t comin’ off tel ’e git close, so de 
gal can prove um), den, same time Rabbit 
gwine jump, Alaphan’ tek out ’e sword, hi! 
*e cut off Rabbit tail wid one stroke! 

‘* But Rabbit done git de galin’e arm, 
an’ ’esay: ‘Nebber min’. Ef I is loss my 
tail, I gots de gal’ 

‘“‘Den de whole muster-fiel’ dey laugh 
an’ clap han’s, an’ teil Alaphan’: ‘How you 
le’ Rabbit, leetlo man, ride youan’ tek way 
de gal from you?’ 

“ An’ de big Alapban’, when ’e see Rab- 
bit got de gal ’way from um, ’e biggin cry. 
Rabbit say: ‘Don’ cry, Br. Alaphan’. Le’s 
go an’ tek a drink’pon it. I kin stan’ treat 
wid my fifiy dollar.’ 

“But Alaphan’ say: ‘ You leetle raskil, 
better not le’ me catch you in my paw, else 
I gwine grin’ you up to powder.’ 

**Br. Rabbit say: ‘ You ain’t no 'casion 
for say so, for you big man an’ I leetle man; 
but I le’ you kaow I got sense, dough.’ 

‘* An’ ali dat day de whole ‘muster-fiel’ 
ben mek game at Alaphan’ for le’ dat 
Yeetle man ride um. But Rabbit carry ’e 
tail short to dis day.” 





RALLEEN, 


BY ISABELLA T. BLAKE. 





I DARE say you would have thought it wag 
a funny little house in which little Nels Ole- 
son lived, away out in Minnesota, and an 
edd-looking barn where Ralleen, the red 
cow, lived winters; but they thought it 
was very nice. When the Olesons first 
came there to live they bad only a shanty 
ten by twelve feet in size; and what with 
the father and the mother and Nels and Ole 
and Hans and Hulver and-Lars and Targe 
and Lisa and Christina and Ingebert Mick- 
leson, whom they took for a boarder while 
he was getting his shanty built and his 
land broken, they did not live in the house 
much. 

The stove was out of doors, and the big 
wagon that had brought them made a bed- 
room for the men and one or two boys. 
The mother and the rest at night unrolled 
their beds from some mysterious corner, 
where they bad been tucked away through 
theday. The box they used fora table was 
put out,to make room for the beds. Sweeter 
sleep never invited their eyes than they en- 
joyed in that lonely spot, with no neigh- 
bors for miles around, no markets or stores, 
no doctors, schools, or churches, and no 
roads to reach them by, if there had been 
ever sc many. 

As for Ralleen and the oxen, they wished 
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for notbing ‘better through the lovely sum- 
mer weather than to roam about over the 
green, luxurious ptairie; where there was, 
strictly speaking; no end of grass'and plen- 
ty of delicious water in the sloughs, to be 
had for the drinking. ; 

I hope you won’t suppose that a slough 
in Minnesota is in tho least like the one in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. That was a 
wretched place, as you all remember. 
These are preity little ponds, which are not 
deep and in the summer are wholly or 
partly filled with luxuriant green grass and 


rushes, The water is quite clear, and they. 


are the homes of multitudes of wild fowl 
and the delight of warm and thirsty cattle. 
They are sprinkled about, “as thick as 
spatters,” among the knolls of the rolling 
prairie. Slough with this. meaning is 
Pronounced slew, and there ought to be 
another way to spell it. 

Before winter the Olesons, little and big, 
cow and oxen, were provided with what 
seemed to them very comfortable quar- 
ters ; and so they were. A log houseof one 
big room for the people; and a barn built 
of sods, two feet thick, and covered all 
over the north side and top with a great 
hay-stack, for the cattle. In the house they 
had a bedstead in each of two corners, 
made by nailing beams to the log walls, 
and under each wasa capacious trundle- 
bed. I leave you to guess how they stowed 
themselves away. What clothes they 
couldn’t wear—and in winter there were 
not many—-they bung up around the walls; 
and they had a hole under the floor 
that answered for a cellar. In the 
fall they went with the ox-team 
forty-five miles, to the nearest mill, and 
brought back flour and mealand bran to 
last all winter; and they ‘had deer and 
bear meat, and wild ducks and. prairie 
chickens, and splendid’ white menaly 
potatoes, that they had raised themselves 
from their new land, and some other good 
things. There wasa great deal that you 
would have thought necessary that they 
had to go without; but they all kept healthy 
and hearty and happy and warm, even 
when it was so cold they could not’ have 
found the mercury in the thermometer—if 
they had had one, which they badn’t. 

When the snow lay on the prairie all 
around, glistening white, as fur as the eye 
could see, the father and the big boys would 
strap on their snow-shoes, whieh were 
eight feet long and as wide as the boot-sole 
only, and turned up in front like skates, 
and scud away uphill and down at the rate 
of a mile in five minutes. How would you 
like that, boys ? 

One warm and pleasant spring day, when 
the grass was fine, Ralleen was wandering 
about, eating her fill and thinking how nice 
it was, when all at once she raised her head 
and found herself very near to a large drove 
of cattle. 

They were scattered about feeding and 
looked at her in a friendly way; and she, 
being a sociable cow, was very glad to see 
them. 

She had scarcely seen a cow since she 
came to her present home; so she went to 
eating a8 closely alongside of the others 
as politeness would allow. It wasn’t long 
before a great cloth-covered emigrant 
wagon began to move along pa3t them, and 
then a man came on horseback, with a long 
whip, and drove the cattle all together, 
Ralleen with the rest, and hurried them on 
after the wagon. 

Ralleen hardly knew what to make of 
it. A dim notion came across her brain 
once in awhile that she ought to go toward 
home; but if she tried to leave the others 
she was speedily turned back by the man 
with the long whip. 

So they went on till darkness began to 
gather; and then the wagon stopped and 
the cows were all glad to liedown and rest. 

Ralleen had, in fact, become mixed up 
with a” drove of cattle who were being 
taken some hundreds of miles to the 
north, to be sold at Fort Garry, in British 
America. 

‘*See here, Jim,” said the man with the 
long whip to the other drover, who had 
driven the wagon, ‘‘there’s one critter 
here that don’t belong to us.” 

“That so! Where did we pick her up?” 
said Jim. 

“Don’t know. Guess likely where we 
stopped for dinner,” said the other. 








‘Well, véver mind;” said Jim, who 
cared for nothing but his own interest. 
“ Let her go on.” 

““T say turn her loose to-night and let 
ber find her way home,” said Max, who 
was &@ good-hearted fellow, and knew the 
cow belonged to ‘some settler, who could 
poorly afford to spare her. 

** No,” said Jim, with an oath. ‘Drive 
her along; we have a right to what comes 
tous. Itll be so much more in our pockets 
when we get to Garry.” 

Max said no more; but while Jim was 
lighting a fire and getting supper, behind a 
little hill, be said he would see if the drove 
was all together, and, contriving to separate 
Ralleen from the rest, he drove her furiously 
back about two miles in the direction in 
which they had come. Poor Ralleen was 
tired and perplexed; but she was made to 
gallop forward in a most undignified man- 
ner, until good-natured Max thought there, 
was no further danger of her finding the 
drove again before their early start the next 
morning. 

“There, Bossy, turm your nose south 
when you begin to eat to-morrow, and keep 
it pinted straight all day,” was bis parting 
advice, with a crack of the whip that 
caused her to plunge forward with re- 
doubled speed, while he wheeled his horse 
round and was half way) back to camp 
before Ralleen realized that she might stop 
and rest, if she liked. 

“I s’pose I shall have to tell Jim I 
counted wrong, if he asks for that critter 
in the morning,” Max cbuckled to himself, 
as he rode up over the little hill, to the 
bright fire and savofy supper,and announced 
everything snug for the night. 

That same evening little Nels Oleson, 
ten years old, was sent out from home to 
bring in the cow to be milked. Usually 
she was not more than a mile off; but that 
night, as we know, she was miles away. 
Nels thought he should find her every 
time be climbed a little bill and looked 
around ; but every time she wasn’t there. 
You see those swells of land on the rolling 
prairie hide anything near very easily. 

At last, after going a long way, he was 
discouraged, and made up his mind she 
had gone away to the south, instead of the 
north, which was tbe direction he had 
taken when he started from home. His 
brother Hans had gone off south to look 
for her, and he, no doubt, had found her 
before this. 

He was just going to start for home 
again when he saw a pair of tall cranes 
marching along, side by side, a little way 
from him. They are about the funniest 
birds in the world. Nearly as tall asa 
man, while their bodies are no bigger than 
a goose’s, they consist almost entirely, as 
you see, of legs and neck. Their legs are 
so long they can’t sit down, and their necks 
so long they can’t swallow without tossing 
their food in the air and opening their 
mouths as it comes down—letting it get a 
good start down their throats, don’t you 
Bee ? : 

Well, Nels forgot the cow and home and 
everything but the cranes. If he could 
only find their nest, wouldn’t the other 
boys be wild to see it. He crept 
up as near as he could to them, 
and they marched on. It was growing 
dusk, and he could not see quite so well. 
He tried to get a little nearer, when all at 
once the tall creatures raised their wings 
and soared up and out of sight in a minute. 
Poor little Nels looked after them bewil- 
dered. The stars had begun to twinkle 
faintly. He looked around him. He 
could see nothing familiar. He did not 
even know which way he bad come. 
It looked just alike in all directions. Lit- 
tle hills and valleys, and now and then a 
slough, as far as he could see; which was 
not far, on account of the gathering dark- 
ness. He had an impression as to which 
way his home lay; so he turned and ran as 
fast ashe could. His impression was ex- 
actly wrong, as it is very apt to be in such 
cases. He ran till he was too tired to run 
further, and then he laid down on the 
ground. The night was warm,he had had his 
supper, and was very tired ¥so, although he 
did feel frightened and lonesome, he made 
the best of it and went tosleep. He was 
a brave little chap and had been used to 
hardships, and he knew it was of no use to 
cry or shout. If they could have heard 
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his shouts, be could have seen the house, 
Perhaps they would come and find him; 
but he was sure he could’ find it himself 
in the morning. 

He slept soundly and sweetly till the 
very earliest dawn, when he waked sudden- 
ly, and saw a big, dark object close to him, 
He rolled over two or three times, away 
from under its nose, and came to his feet 
with a jump, wondering confuscdly if it 
was a deer, or a buffalo, or a bear, or. q 
timber wolf; but before he had time to be 
fairly frightened the big, dark object said 
“ Moo.” 

Sure enough, it was Ralleen, and a joy- 
ful meeting they had. Nels patted and 
hugged the good creature, and she seemed 
fully as glad to see him. Then they both 
laid down again, Nels cuddling up to Ral 
leen’s warm back, for the night bad grown 
chilly, till the sun rose bright and warm. 

Nels had some of Ralleen’s good milk, 


which she was glad to spare, for his break.’ 


fast, and then he began to look for home, 
He felt cheerful and hopeful at first ; but as 
the day wore on and nothing familiar ap- 
peared he began to be forlorn enough. He 
drove Ralleen before him, and they prob- 


ably wandered many miles. Ralleen was. 


a world of comfort, and she seemed quite 
contented as long as Nels was in sight, 
Her milk, too, kept him from suffering; but 
be began to think he should never get 
home, and should have to live on milk and 
sleep out of doors the rest of his life, which 
was not a pleasant prospect. ~ Once he 
found a wild duck’s nest in the edge of a 
slough, and sucked some of the eggs; but 
there were vo berries or anything growing 
that he could eat. 

The next night they slept on the ground 
again, close together; and the second day 
passed like the first; and so on, till, on the 
morning of the fourth day, they came upon 
a trail—which is what they call it out 
West when they have started a road and 
are waiting for it to grow. 

Nels was delighted to see this. Heknew 
it must lead somewhere and be resolved to 
follow it. It was only a faint track, where 
wagon-wheels had been over the gragss 
few times. Sometimes it was so faint he 
thought he bad lost it; than he would sep 
it again a little ahead. So he pressed on, 
driving Ralleen. And they bad not gone 
far when he spied something abead of him, 
where the trail passed over a lot of gopher. 
mounds. It proved to be a monkey-wrench, 
Some wagon that had helped make the trail 
had lost it in jolting over the gopher-mounds, 
The lonesome little boy picked it up ag 
eagerly as you would a letter from your 
mother. You see it was almost four days 
since he had seen anything that suggested 
the presence of a human being. It seemed 
to him a year. 

But his trouble was nearly over now. In 
five minutes from the time he found the 
monkey-wrench he saw a horse and wagon 
coming down the long slope toward him. 
He knew them in a minute. It was young 
Mr. Terham, who bad taken a claim last 
summer within five miles of the Olesons and 
was considered a near neighbor. He was 
coming back to look for his monkey-wrenecb. 
He remembered the jolting over the go- 
pher-mounds, and knew he must have lost 
it there; and so, as he had not gone more 
than half a mile when he missed it and as 
such things are hard to get in a new coun- 
try, he turned back for it. He was 4 
careful young man, and never went onany 
trip in his wagon without putting in his 
wrench, apiece of rope, and a few nails, 
“If your own team holds together, you 
never know whom you may find broken 
down ten miles from anywhere,” he would 
say, as be put them in. . 

Little Nels and his good Ralleen were 
not exactly a broken-down team; but the 
moukey-wrench was certainly the means of 
their rescue. 

The young man pulled up, amazed, when 
he saw them, for there was not a human 
habitation within ten miles. Nels almost 
cried for joy ; but Ralleen was rather dis- 
gusted when the rope was tied to ber horns 
and she was made to keep up with Bob, 
the horse, in his fastest walk. 

Mr. Terham bad been twenty-five miles, 
to the nearest village, and had various sup- 
plies in his wagon, among which be found 
something for Nels to eat, and by nightfall 
they were all safe at home. 

The Olesons had searched in every direc 
tion, and had about given up Nels, at least, 
for lost, knowing he could find nothing to 
eat; and it has always been cons at 
Ralleen saved his life, 
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S a Fuente Castellana, no Retiro Gardens. The} dered face proclaiming ‘‘ Know all men by POROUS PLASTER. 

TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. smooth waters of the Tagus vainly tempt | these presents,” as unlying as light itself. ‘A perfect self-ch 


“* Is the Church of England worth preserving.” 
—MR. GLADSTONE. 

Wuat isthe Church? Isit a place 
For holy antic and grimace ? 
A sort of Sunday opera-bouffe 
Performed beneath a Gothic roof? 
Parade, with priest for fugleman ? 
Burlesque upon the latest plan 
Of things the most sublime and serious, 
Where mumwery, veiling the mysterious, 
Yields mumbo-motley as result 
Of search for an “ esthetic’ cult ? 

Is this the Church you mean? Ifso, 

John’s Answer’s an emphatic ‘** Wo/”’ 





Is it a stage where bumptious boys 
May wrangle over gauds and toys, 
Fuming whene’er some scrap of flummery 
Is stript from their too-florid mummery ? 
May vent on Luther or on Tait 
Ecclesiastic Billingsgate ? 
Much like an angry bousemaid chidden 
For finery that is forbidden ; 
Who strikes an attitude as martyr 
Because ber Sunday rig’s not smarter. 
Is this the Church you mean? [If s0, 
Jobn’s Answer is a ready ‘‘ Ve/” 


Is it a “scene’’ where cleric pride 
May be supremely glorified ; 
And every pretty priestling hope 
To play the part of petty Pope, 
Shining in foolish virgins’ eyes 
With sacerdotal sanctities ; 
And gently dazzling, now and then, 
Some mooney and molluscous men ; 
Where, gayly decked in stolen plumes, 
*»Midst pompous rites and fragrant fumes, 
The emptiest daw may masque and mum 
Eccle-iastic Fe-Faw-Fum ? 
Is this poor thing your ‘‘Church’’? If so, 
John’s Answer’s an explosive ‘‘Vo/” 


Is *t a word of life, or death ? 

A sacerdotal shibboleth ? 

A proud abstraction, vague and vast, 

Veiling the tyranny of caste ? 

A verbal fetish, shaped t» rule, 

he flexile fancy of the fool? 

A web of forms, traditions, creeds, 

Stretched ’twixt the soul and the soul’s needs ? 


Is Church the “‘ Priest’s Preserve’? If so, 
John’s Answer is: “‘ Preserve it? Wo/” 
—London Punch, 


a 
MADRID AND LISBON. 


A LETTER in the London Times from Lis- 
bon gives in a very striking manner the 
characteristic differences between the cap- 
itals of Portugal and Spain. It would 
hardly be expected that the troubles and 
disasters in one country should be produc- 
tive of a gay and attractive capital, while 
the quiet, prosperity, and ease of the other 
should produce a dull and uninteresting 
city, as may be seen from the following 
extract : 


“The impression that Lisbon makes upon 
any man fresh from Madrid should not be 
marred by any unnecessary delay on the 
road. ou leave the Spanish capital in 
the evening, in the midst of just such a din 
and bustle as London may exhibit on a 
Derby Day. You reach Lisbon on the 
morning of the second day, and find such 
a London as you would see, not ona Sun- 
day, but on a holyday—say a Good Friday. 
From morning to evening, and in the sum- 
mer season still more from evening to 
morning, the Madrid turmoil is incessant. 
The people’s home is the street; their 
business enjoyment. You find a throng 
in every thoroughfare; a racket in every 
café; a queue at the door of avery theater ; 
a swarm at the Puerta del Sol; jostling 
streams of loungers up and down the side- 
walks of Alcala and Geronimo streets; 
the endless roar of newspaper-boys and 
hawkers of lottery tickets; the Ovrrespond- 
encia or the Lista Grande dinned into your 
ears at every turning by merciless ruflians, 
bawling at the top of their voices. Every- 
where the display of wealth, the pomp of 
boundless luxury; strings of glittering 
carriages ; the prancing of mounted officers; 
the toilettes of painted duchesses; the 
king in his coach and six, with his squad- 
ron of lancers and scarlet outriders; bevies 
of lovely women picking their steps daintily 
amid the rags of squalid beggars—such are 
the features of every-day life in a city the 
capital of a nation distracted by civil war, 
trodden by dictatorial anarchy, stared in 
the face by impending bankruptcy. 

“For the sins of reckless Madrid you 
would say that Lisbon is doing penance in 
sackcloth andashes. There is nothing more 
lively or lovely than the perpetual smile of 
earth and sky in this estuary of the Tagus; 
nothing more sober or sad, serious and 
taciturn than the look of the population 
who have their home onits banks. With 
all her traffic of omnibuses and tramway 
cars, the city looks half dead or asleep. 
The Portuguese are not a very hard-work- 
ing people, but they scorn to be thought 
idle. It is, to judge from appearances, all 
toil and no play with them. é8 ve 
have, but few and shabby and ill-attended ; 
and they have also theaters, but not thriv- 
ing, though the free entrance is a tempta- 





- tion, as you pay for no ticket unless you 


want a seat. bull-ring exists; but the 
performance is dull and, happily, bloodless 





them to pleasure-boating. Neither the 
safety of their streets, nor the heat of the 
weather, nor the moon or gaslight has 
power to entice them out of doors after 9. 
or 10 o’clock at night. The blessings of a 
liberal government, of perfect soci order 
and religious peace, the prospects of @ 
well-balanced budget, of a plentiful vin- 
tage, of a thriving trade are not unappre- 
ciated ; but there is no elation, no self- 
gratulation, nothing joyous or oversan- 
guine among these people. Their subdued 
tones, their bated breath, their quiet 
demeanor appear unalterable. Ifa voice 
is raised, if vehement gestures or animated 
features give evidence of stirring passions, 
if anything approaching loud mirth or 
unseemly riot calls attention to a group of 
persons, the passers-by merely shake their 
heads and observe “They are Spaniards’— 
all ideas of disorder and disturbance being 
in Portuguese minds associated with their 
obnoxious neighbors.” 


———EE 
FAITH AND EOPE. 


A GENTLEMAN passing one of the halls 
occupied by the American Revivalists, 
observing a number of people leaving, 
asked one of the ‘‘ workers” whether the 
service was over. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” replied he; 
‘it is.” ‘*Has it been a service ?”’ 
“Yes, yes,” said the “worker,” “a ve 
good service”; and then, putting his face 
close to that of the gentleman, he exclaimed: 
‘* Are you a Christian?” After a pause the 
gentleman replied: ‘‘I hope lam.” * You 
hope you are! Hope won’t do, sir. ‘You 
must be sure, sir; you must be sure. Hope 
is not enough.” ‘‘Nay,” answered the 

entleman, courteously ; He a forget, my 

riend, that the Apostle Paul expressly 
teaches that ‘ we are saved by hope.’” The 
‘‘worker” seemed surprised at the quota- 
tion, but exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! yes, yes. ButI 
tell you, sir, hope will not take you to 
Heaven. You must know that your sins are 
forgiven, sir.’ ‘‘ But, my friend,” pursued 
the gentleman, ‘‘ you must know that the 
Apostle Peter gave God thanks that he had 
in his ‘abundant mercy begotten us again 
unto a living hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.’ ‘This fact also seemed new 
to the ‘‘worker’; but he nevertheless 
replied: ‘‘ Look at this paper, sir,” holding 
a tract in his hand. ‘‘lam sure I have 
this; and you must besure that your sins 
are forgiven. It is no use hoping, sir.’ 
“ My good friend, you must read your New 
Testament a little more before you speak 
to others as you have spoken to me. Read 
it carefully, and see whether it does not 
say in the Hebrews ‘For the law made 
nothing perfect; but the bringing in of a 
better hope did, by the which we draw nigh 
to God.” ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ 
‘Faith, hope, and charity.’ ‘In hope of 
eternal life, which God promised before 
the world began.’ Faith produces hope; 
hope is the fruit of faith; ‘and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.’ 
Now,” said the gentleman, kindly, ‘‘ go 
home, my friend, and read what the New 
Testament says about hope, before you 
speak to any one as you havespoken to me. 
Good-night.” The gentleman turned out 
to be the pastor of a London church, who 
has preached to tens of thousands of peo- 
ple. Who the ‘‘worker”’ was did not 
appear. 








FACES. 


A TRUE likeness shows one inside out. 
The leopard does not change the spot of the 
heart. iis color is set on the palette and 
is the least reframgible one in our spec- 
trum. The soul is photographed upon the 
face. If one has the gift to develop it by 
the processes of imitative art, the world 
is so much the richer for the result. The 
great portraits of Raphael and Titian are 
soul tale-bearers, no less than the ‘‘ terza 
rima” of Dante or the ‘‘ Sonnets” of Shake- 
speare. 

A great philosopher has said: ‘‘If the 
animus be well connected with the organs 
of the senses—or, in other words, if a man 
be truly rational—he is perpetually aspiring 
after wisdom.” 

That there was this due connection be- 
tween the senses and the soul the ration- 
ality and wisdom of Shakespeare in his 
works assure us; and his face, together 
with his writings, gives us that complete 
revelation of finite selfhood which man is 
not often permitted to transmit to future 
time. The life and works of Dante tally 
with his face. In the face of Cromwell the 
great frontal base of his brain, as left in 
his mask, and the power of. his lower jaw 
are the upper and nether mill-stones of his 
history. modern portraits Garrison’s 
lamb-like face has abolition; Grant’s the 
grip, fighting it out on this line if it takes 
all summer and leaving not a crow’sration 
in the valley—letting us have peace in 
unconditional. surrender. 

A true portrait is that incorrigible page 
of history which neither justice nor mercy 








good likeness is a rogue’s worst enemy. 
It will surely betray him, and anon retort 
on his alter ego: ‘‘i tcld you so.” God 
made man in his own human image. So 
the soul creates its outer shell in likeness 
to itself. 1f the man is hid in his stature, 
it isthe duty of the artist to pick him out.— 
WiLuiaM Paag, tn ‘‘Scribner” for September. 


EIR 
OUR TONGUE. 


Mr. Wasnrecton Moon has written a 
new work on bad English. Some of the 
errors which he singles out are decidedly 
amusing. For example: 

‘*A furrier, lamenting in an advertise- 
ment the tricks played on the public by 
unprincipled men in own trade, 

‘* *Karnestly requests ladies to bring to 
him their skins, which he promises shall be 
converted into muffs and boas.’ 

‘* Another advertisement ran thus: 

‘¢«Two sisters want washing.’ 

“Here must have been a strange sight: 

‘““*He rode to town, and drove twelve 
cows on horseback.’ 

‘‘A gentleman advertised for a horse 

‘“*For a lady of a dark color, a good 
trotter, high stepper, and having a long 
tail.’” 

Better, more amusing, more instructive, 
and more credible is the following illustra- 
tion of the inevitable ambiguities involved 
in accurate language. One gentleman 
observed to another : 

‘“« *T have a wife and six children in New 
York and I never saw one of them.’ 

“* Were you ever blind?’ 

‘*¢ Oh! no,’ replied the other. 

‘“‘A further lapse of time, and then the 
interrogator resumed the subject. 

‘**Did I understand you to say that Ba 
had a wife and six children living in New 
York, and you had never seen one of 
them ?” 

‘©¢ Yes, such is the fact.’ 

“Here followed a still longer pause in 
the conversation, when the interrogator, 
fairly puzzled, said: 

‘*** How can it be that you never saw one 
of them ?” 

‘** Why,’ was the answer, ‘one of them 
was born after. I left.’”—Once a Week 


oh 


Some idea of the extent of artistic draw- 
ing of the human figure as a professional 
oceupation in Paris may be formed from the 
fact that in that city there are no less than 
675 women who live by being professional 
models for artists. 
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GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 


If you are troubled with nervous or sick 
headache, read the following: 


“ Office of the Fidelity Savings Bank and 
Safe Deposi 


pository, 
Curcaco, March 20th, 1875. 
‘*R. H. Parks, Esq,: 

‘* Dear Sir :—From my earliest recollec- 
tion 1 have been subject to attucks of sick 
hevdache, occurring as often as every six 
weeks or two months and lasting from 
three to five days, though overexertion or 
carelessness would bring it on at any time. 
These attacks would leave me very much 
prostrated. 

**Last October I commenced drinking 
Glen Flora Water, to cure me of constipa- 
tion (and 1 will here add that it bas result- 
ed very beneficially indeed in this respect), 
and have not had an attack of headache 
8unce. 

‘*It bas been a great blessing to me, and 
I can most cheerfully and conscientiously 
recommend it to those who are similarly 
affected. Truly yours, 

“WW. H. Ras.” 


If you are troubled with any kind of 
kidney complaint, if you are an invalid 
from any cause, write to C. C. & R. H. 
Parks, Waukegan, Ill., and learn all the 
facts about this wonderful water. Circu- 
jars free. 











SVE CHALLENGE WASHTR 


Best and cheapest. In use 16 

years. 50,000 sold. Neverfail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

ed at our expense and moneyre 

funded if they fail, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATISe 

FACTION. ‘Will do washing for eight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profitg 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars, 

S. W. PALMER & CO,, Auburn, N.Y. 








self-acting Electro-Galvanic 
» combi: sd alates celebrated Porous Plaster, 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
Rh « Sciatica, Lambago, Paralysis, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney Complaint, Hi 

Disease, Aff » Weak and Sore Luis, an 

all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and N« r- 
yous Pains and Aches. Price Cents. Sold by all 


rice, 
ggists. Mailed free on receipt of price. One. 
Weeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 W on &t., Botton, 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off orsmut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No ieay will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of ‘mitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


8. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc, 


No. 2—Fer Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
tewn, in addition to perforating them. 

ohsemann pa Py of 7 os it es tate 

rofessio 

almost an absolute Le t . For aurabil yim 

focmne and pearson to the various uses for 

itis intended nders’s Spring Hand ae is 

Gtentteetiersiis Gace ages Bates 

Read the evidence: see 

Pg OE a Re 

superior rs.’ 

Berger, Cashier Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 0. 

“‘Sanders’s Spring Hand Stamp’ supplies a wa 
long felt eres and others, one. Tee low pies 
cannot fail to insure for it a general introduction.” 


aan abovementioned M94 with the two — 
named, any address, 
mail, upon receipt of price, $2.25, . 


‘actured with a capacity for 

May be , with 

rder—oval, round, npquees in shape; and with each 
hed necessary adj 








uncts, such as 


wanted everywhere, to w! 
to offer extra in 


Iam 
one. e business is 
Both ht and pleasant; and the invention, bein 
new needed, cannot fail to be profitable 
6 in its introduction, To secure 


tory send $2.2 for Sample Stamp, 
‘Adie. .. ; 


J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesville, OC. 
SEE 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 














THE FURNACE GRATE. 
=~ 


Combining 
the advan- 
tages of a Hot- 
Sair Furnace 
with the bless. 
ings of the 







ace. The 
attention of 


iL 


ih fy { 
iii . 





BO aes eTAEATERS 
AND stovES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CCAARISIR, BOVATON & CB. 
234: Water Si. NI. 
"EVER SOLD. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GULVER'S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS. 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
SO CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 

Among the churches using our furneces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. 








ACHENOR FURNACES, 


FOR HEATING A - 
PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 
Send for Circulars to 


LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of ali Kinds. 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., STOVE FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y, 
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Iusurance, 


PARTICIPATING INSURANCE. . 


THE insurance act of 1874 is sufficiently 
well known to all insurance companies ; 
but it is not so generally known as it should 
be to the public at large, for whose benefit 
we publish the following provisions of this 
important measure: 


“If any company elects to do so, such 
election must be expressed by a formal 
resolution of a board of directors at a reg- 
ular meeting, duly entered upon their min- 
utes, a copy of which must be forwarded to 
and filed with the superintendent of the 


Insurance Department at Albany. Imme- 
diately thereafter the superintendent causes 
a careful examination of such company to 
be made, and issues a certificate thereof, to 
be recorded in his. office, showing . the 
amount of actual surplus funds above stock 
and other liabilities held by the company 
at that date. Thisactual surplus is divided 
into two equal parts, one called guaranty 
surplus fund and the other special reserve 
fund; the former being entered upon the 
books of the company as such and continu- 
ing to be beld by them, the latter being 
transferred to the superintendent, to be 
held for the account of the company. 
Thereafter all policies must be issued sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act, a notice 
thereof to be printed on each policy. 

“Dividends of companies under the act 
are limited to seven per cent. per annum 
on the capital and entire surplus funds, 
until the guaranty surplus fund and the 
special reserve fund are together equal to 
the capital stock. 

‘The guaranty fund is held and treated 
by the company in the same manner as 
capital, to the payment of ordinary losses. 

‘The special reserve fund, in the 
hands of the superintendent, is invested as 
now provided by law, subject to proper 
substitution or change, as well as additions 
thereto, and is held, in case of extraordi- 
nary fires sweeping away the capital and 
guaranty fund of the company, exclusive- 
ly for the protection of those policyholders 
whose policies have not expired at the date 
of such fires. 

‘If any company loses its entire capital 
and guaranty fund, the superintendent of 
insurance must be notified at once, who 
examines the company, issues his certifi- 
cate of its exact condition, and: files the 
same in the office, giving a copy to the com- 
pany. Thereupon the act takes full effect, 
and all losses that have become immedi- 
ately chargeable upon the company are 
payable out of the capital stock and guar- 
anty fund; the special reserve find and an 
amount equal to the unearned premiums 
being held as above indicated, and as a 
capital for the- future conduct of the busi- 
ness of the company. 

“This disposition of the funds is by law 
binding upon all parties—stockholders, 
creditors, and policyholders alike—and 
releases the company from all liability to 
creditors and policyholders, except those 
who have claims upon the special reserve 
fund, the latter being transferred to the 
company as @ future capital in their busi- 
ness. f the reserve fund, in any such 
case, is less than $200,000, on the requisi- 
tion of the superintendent, it must be made 
up to this amount. 

** Annual statements must always state 
the amount of these separate funds. 

“In case the capital of any company has 
become impaired from ordinary causes, the 
amount may be made up by stockholders 
or out of the special reserve fund.” 





DIVIDENDS OF FIRE INSURANCE 
SOMPANIES. 


Tue Underwriter says: 

“In July, 71 out of the 83 fire insurance 
companies of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn declared their semi-annual diy- 
idends. July is a month of special in- 
terest to holders of fire insurance stock. 
The aggregate of the July dividend 
amounted to $1,208,133, and it is a question 
of some moment to see how mucb, if any, 
of that sum comes from the profits of fire 
underwriting as a business. Perhaps this 
question is of more particular importance 
this year, as bearing upon the delicate 
point of increased rates of fire insurance. 

“The capital of the 71 July dividend- 
making companies amounts to $20,247,000, 
and the aggregate dividend declared would 
average aratio of over 12 per cent. per 
annum on that capital; hence, it might be 
assumed that, allowing the capital to pro- 
duce a rate of 7 per cent. per annum in- 
terest, there wasa profit of at least 5 per 
cent. derived by the stockholders from 
the business this year. That assumption, 
however, would not be justifiable. There 
is another element to be taken into account 
in the calculation. 2 

‘‘On the ist of January of this year 
these 71 dividend-making companies held 
aggregate assets amounting to $47,019,368, 
sbowing a surplus of $26,772,358 over and 
ahove the paid-up capital. In fact, the 








/ THE INDEPENDENT. 


surplus was over six million dollars in ex- 
cess of the total amount of the capital. 

**Then, as the bulk of this surplus was 
of an interest-bearing character, we have 
another gourée of income to look to for the 
5 per cent. extra coming to the stockhold- 
ers, Without counting on any profit from 
the business directly. 

“The interest on the total assets for the 
half year from January to July at 7 per 
cent. per annum would amount $1,645,827, 
being an excess of $337,694 over the amount 
of the July dividend. 

“Certainly we have to remember thatthe 
$27,772.28 was gross surplus; that much of 
it represented the current unearned premi- 
um, technically called reinsurance fund, 
and much of it also represented the funds 
applicable to the payment of claims for 
losses adjusted and unadjusted, matured or 
Maturing, at the closing of the books for 
1874. Still the current receipts may be as- 
sumed to equalize all this, and leave the 
funds accumulated on the 1st of January to 
fructify for the six months up to the divi- 
dend period in July. Hence, we may hold 
that the July dividend comes in gross from 
the interest of the accumulations of the 
companies, and none of it from profits 
made on the business per se. 

‘*No doubt the surplus accumulation of 
the companies represents to some extent 
savings made from business profits in 
former years; much of it, however, arose 
from fortunate investments of capital in 
Government and other securities. In some 
instances we know of the surplus was made 
wholly out of investments in the stock of 
gas companies. It is an open question 
whether any money has been made in New 
York out of fire insurance business per se 
for the last half-century. When the cap- 
itgl wholly lost in dead companies and the 
assessments paid up in living ones is taken 
into account, it may be fairly questioned 
whether any profit over the expenses of 
management has been made by New York 
companies since the business of fire under- 
writing was taken up in this state. We 
leave this pregnant question for some able 
experts in the business to figure on in their 
leisure hours. It is enough for us to con- 
clude, on tbe premises before us, that the 
American public, as a general rule, does not 
pay too much for its fire-insurance whistle.” 





INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873 $246,910 93 
Premiums received from January Ist to 


December dist, 1874.........ceseeeeeseeeeee 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums... .....ccceseseseeee $1,625,776 99 

Amount of premiums earned from Jan- 
uary ist to December 3ist, 1874....... ... $1,401,059 20 
Less return premiums....... ectbsyscudeses 87,443 27 
Net earned premiums............... $1,313,615 93 


Paid during same period: Losses, com- 
missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 
PRs conentpadscapeapasengeses ave 1,065,188 89 


Paid cash dividend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist 


The Company has the following Assets: 
h in s and with bankers. $82,737 49 

nited States, State, bank, and 

ar 406,780 00 


$997,562 62 


A Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
Au FREELAND, 


A iB 
toe WALTER, EDWARD MORRITT 
LDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
i EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY Y R. KUONHARDT, 
N, L. MCCREADY JOHN 8. 


WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, ” PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLASS, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. #61. 2. 263. and 264 Broadway 
orner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
The principal fe f this Com are ABSO- 
MEOSROURITS, ECONOMIC ’,GEMENT, 
a LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED " 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
J E. DE WITT, President. 


wan Peay AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 





[September 2, 1875. 











July 1st, 1875. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets. 0« « © 0 « $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income. . . $10,000,000 
Surplus (over all Liabilities). $4,000,000 


THE ANNUAL NEW BUSINESS 
of the 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
during the past five years aver. 

aged 
$44,330,658. 


PAID by the EQUITABLE SO- 
CIETY during the year 1874 


Four Million Eight Hundred and Six- 
teen Thousand Dollars to policy- 


holders and their families, in 


dividends, death-claims, ete. 


The business of this 
Society is conducted on the 


purely mutual plan, by which 
all the profits enure to the ben- 
efit of the policy-holders. 


- All ordinary forms of 
policies are issued. i 


The custom °f the So 
ciety is to deal liberally and 


promptly with all its patrons. 


The Society has paid 
to the beneficiaries under its 


matured policies 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


paid during the year 1874 
nearly 

FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
to policy-holders and _ their 
families, in dividends, death- 


claims, ete. 


The Society has Offices in every 
| large City of the United States. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 





THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 La Salle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


cae ig ee $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July 1st, 

REPU iio os watiitin<édiinkonntiaanonicnsh 2,316,539 70 
Surplus, being security addi- 

tional to the Reinsurance 


ne NS Ge 1,470,846 55 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus «6 6 « « « « 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. . 





JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
the 31st December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1874, to 3lst December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
anuary, 1874 2,433,258 19 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 40 


eeer errr Sere err eerr rr terres) 


The Co; has th foi ine Aeothal Gis 
e mpen as the follo : 
United tates and State of ‘New York 


ity, Bank, and other Stocks.... ry 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,152,800 
676 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 367 
Interest. and sundry notes and claims du 
the Company, estimated at.............. 453, 72 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... ee 
Total Amount of Assets..,....... Firnoids 14 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
83lst December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Ly GORDON W. BURNHA 
EORA RS ENNIS, FRED’K CHAUNCEY. se 
W. H. H. MOORE, © P, BURDETT, 
TEWI8 CURTIS ROBT B MINTURN, 

T TL RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GEO W. LAN 
PANES BRYCE, JAMES 6. DE FOREST 
DANIEL 8. ANDER V- BLAKE 
WM. STO D. 

RY ERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW 

‘AM E. DODGE, H OXNE, 
ROYAL ADAM T. SACKRETT, 
JOSEPH G JR. THOMAS th YOUNGS, 

J LOW. WINTHROP G. RAY, 
MES LONWLETT, DMUND W. RULES, 
8 H. WEB SHEPRERD P 
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HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1875, 


Cash Capital - - = 
eserve for yeosuts 
eserve for Unpaid Lo 
et Surplus - -°- 


Total Assets = * * * 


4 ©... @ @ 000 
' - - ooael 
1,93) 

, 


EE ap Faia” S00 
d Dividends - - = = ° 
sses an - = ~ + o = - ° 374 33 





- = = = "= = $5,754,214 85 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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b 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies iasued at this Oifice...-. 
antiRined hengngs sco osebeensigesqeqesecqveseet $5,754,214 85 
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Loans on Stocks payable 0 demand (iiaiket vaitie of Becurition’ $4ié 467.50); . Ree : tT) 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 


Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ened 


Capital - -* =* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - °* °* 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 


BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURR, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN CYRUS CURTISS, 

WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 

HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. Ez 


EX WHIT 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE 

Al RILES LAMSON, 
THEODORE 1, HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
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. H. ARNOLD 
WM M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
AS. FREELAN HN H. EARLE, 
J. LOWREY, | ENRY BYRE, |. 
OHND- Mad ; VRURLEUT, 
THUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RI BRADISH JOHNSON, 
E. W. CO 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
GEO. W. . LANE, SHERMAN HARTW ELI 
YRUS PECK Secretary. 
. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Dep 
era EL MOREY, peer? i 
3 ecre kl 
JOHN K. OAKLEY > gla 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$5,600 000 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
= Secretary, 
= J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 










‘So Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


has aia $5,900,080 Death Claims; 
has paid $4,100,000 in dividends to Policy-holders; 
has a surplus of $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 
has a ratio of $12 a ts for every $100 Lia- 


ies. 
Its ratioof Expenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 





DIRECTORS. 











HENRY STOKES, RD 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, NORWOOD. 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, R. COMSTOCK, 
R. P. PERRIN, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
JENTON PEARS HAL 
[DWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D. Russ. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, P. VAN ZA 
8. ¥ JAMES E. YEATMAN, 

Jno. 8. W: uis, 
HENRY A. KERR, EB. W. BLATCHFORD, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, N. K. MAsTon, 
R. C. FELLows, San Francisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB — 
ALBERT CLARK, Philadelphia, 
J T. TERRY, ETH TURNER, ton, 
JAMES STOKES, JR.. JOHN H. WA 

GUSTUS SCHBLL, W. b> 4 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE. 

SECRETARY. ACTUARY, 
J. L. HALSEY 8. N. STEBBINS. 


H: B. STOKES, i Assistant Secretaries. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 





OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. — 


STEEL ENGRAVING 
Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 29 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


: ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEELNG A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





“CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends. upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company. to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





251 Broadway, N.Y. City, 


D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Farm and Garden, 


SHADE TREES. 
BY JOHN G. BARKER. 


(AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS Hor- 
TICUUTURAL SOCIETY.) 

THE embellishment of our homes and the 
grounds surrounding them is a subject that 
has often been upon my mind; and, although 
by no means new to any one present, it is one 
that will bear a few moments’ consideration. 
The taste for such things is perhaps not very 
strong with many; and thus, while the supply 
of the more needed wants and the gratification 
of more pressing tastes are attended to, the 
setting out of trees is put off to a more’con- 
venient season. I think that to a great extent 
& false opinion prevails that trees do not add 
tach to the value of an estate, if we may 
judge from the ruthless manner in which they 
are being cut down in many of our cities. In- 
deed, in the ‘eity in which 1 now reside little 
regard is paid to them, and it seems to be a 
sort of understood law that if a tree is Wanted 
out of the way by any one it is sure to come 
down; and it is no uncommon thing to see 
very many of our best trees mutilated by fas- 
tening horses to them. In miany cases, to 
facilitate this barbarous treatment of. our 
trees, chains are actually driven in them 
to fasten the horses to; and I call to 
mind at this moment some of the 
finest» elms in the city that. have -been 
badly mutilated im this manner. These 
facts, which have come under my immediate 
observation, with the additional one that so 
many houses are bullt which ate left entirely 
destitute of trees. of any Kind, have led me to 
offer a few remarks on this subject. - 

It is a fact admitted by all persons of taste 
that trees add to the charms of any location. 
In summer time they protect it from the 
scorching rays of the sun and provide pleas- 
ant and= cool retreats from the heat, and in 
winter are of no small value in protecting our 
homes from the coldand piercing blasts which 
then prevail. Trees around a house impart a 
homelike and attractive appearance. Houses 
enough are built, yet how few aye the homes 
adorned by trees!’ Afew maples, elms, lin- 
dens, or mouhtain ashes, with the larch and 
Norway spruce and some of our fine shrubs, 
will render the humblest home an attractive 
spot. A house with the roses climbing up the 
piazza ina mass of bloom, some handsome 
trees around it, its paths clean and neat, the 
flower-beds tastefully srranged, though plain- 
ly builtand humble, and the whole expense 
but trifling, speaks volumes tous. It tells us 
ata glance that home affections dwell there. 
And think you that the influence of such a 
home will not be felt, and that at the close of 
the day, when work is over, and those who 
dwell there sit down to enjoy themselves 
before the darkness of the night, these pleas- 
ant surroundings have no influence over the 
mind? Yes, they are a constant reminder to 
tis that the Giver of all. good has. bestowed 
upon us these beautiful trees to adorn and 
make our homes happy; and from such a home 
go fortb, as can from no other, those happy 
influences of mercy and goodness which bring 
Joy to the household and pleasure to all around 
us. 

Perhaps I can do no better than to call your 
attention very briefly to a few extracts from 
different journals on this subject. In an arti- 
cle on “Shade Trees by our Roads,” in The 
Homestead, the writer says: ‘We could wish 
that our own people had a little more enthusi- 
asm; especially that the dwellers in our rural 
districts could drink in enough of the spirit of 
tree-worship to erect shrines along the bhigh- 
way where every traveler could offer his devo- 
tions. We should like to see these wooden 
sbrines, with canopies of living green, sixty 
feet apart on both sides of every public and 
private road in the commonwealth.” Again, 
the same journal says that ‘‘ we have already 
made-a good beginning in tree-planting, and 
some of our cities and villages are well fur- 
nished with the best of our ornamental trees, 
New Haven well deserves its reputation as 
the ‘City of Elms.’ Norwich is almost as 
well favored; and, indeed, there are 
streets in all our cities that need noth- 
ing more in the way of shade trees. Al- 
most all of the river towns have more or less 
well-grown trees, some of them dating back 
one hundred years or more.”’. I will yenture 
an extract from another article in the same 
‘journal, which speaks in unmistakable lan- 
guage ; and, as Dean certify to the truth of it, 
having been a resident of Hartford at the time, 
I have copied so much as pertains to what 
seems to be a prevailing notion of our day. 
After speaking of the management of trees in 
cities and alluding to the “fact that sone néble 
trees had recently been sacrificed in Hartford 
to the ruling passion of the Court of Common 
Council to have wide sidewalks, uushaded and 
unobstructed, it says: ‘“‘A tree which cannot 
grow im helf 1 century can be cut down in ap 











hour, and by tbe time another sultry summer 

bas passed our people will miss the cooling 
_shade of the forest lords which have bowed to 
the ax-man’s stroke during the present 
week. We give a short conversation be- 
tween two of our citizens, which shows 
the current of public sentiment. ‘Fine tree 
that,’ said A to B, as a couple of Hartford 
Men were passing the glorious old elm that 
stands in the lower green in Wethersfield, near 
the brick school-house and in front of the old 
Webb place. ‘Yes,’ said B, ‘it is a noble 
tree, If they had it in Hartford, they would cut 
it down in five minutes.’” Again, in another 
article: “Down with the trees.—Th@ large elm 
tree in front of the old Brace houée, on the 
east side of Main street, just above Arch 
street, fell this morning with a great crash. 
The tree is about four feet in diameter at the 
butt and was a shade and ornament to the 
street. The Vandals are digging up the walks 
and destroying the shade-trees, which many 
years cannot replace, and Councilman Herlet- 
schek’s policy is being carried out. Said he 
last night in the Couneil : ‘If any pody want 
trees, let "em moofe Out in de coontry. I don’t 
want no trees in de sitewalks.’” 


Is not this idea of the Hartford councilman 
entertained by many of the inhabitants of our 
cities and towns to-day? It seémsto me, Mr. 
President, that the influence of this society 
cannot be used to better advantage than in 
encouraging among our members a new 
interest in this department of our work. The 
influence of. a few spirited individtials in 
every town and city would in a few years 
make a wonderful change, and, instead of see- 
ing, as we do now, in many of our towns and 
cities, only a few trees here and there on the 
various streets, we should see both sides of 
the thoroughfares handsomely lined with trees, 
which would make them attractive to the 
stranger and pleasant to ourselves. But how 
often do we hear people say that it is useless 
for them to move while others are perfectly 
indifferent to any improvement. One of the 
best-refutations of this do-nothing doctrine is 
to be found in New Haven, known as the 
“City of Elms.” Beyond a doubt, it isthe best 
shaded city in Connecticut, and I am not sure 
but the best in the New England States, being 
known all over the country for the grandeur 
and magnificence of its trees. And this is all 
due to a single individual, as much as if he had. 
planted every tree himself. The example of 
one maninspired the public spirit which has 
planted and fostered the elms that are the 
pride of the eity and the admiration of the 
stranger. Now let us enter upon this work 
with enthusiasm, and we shall soon find that 
our neighbors are being gradually drawn into 
our sympathies. = 

But perhaps some will ask: How shall this 
be done? I would answer that we need 
no better example than that given by the 
Newton Horticultural Society, whose mem- 
bers meet during the winter months, onstated 
evenings, at the residences of the members, and 
discuss these very subjects. Let me allude to 
just one instance of the influence of this so- 
ciety. While on a visit lastautumn to Newton 
with our esteemed friend, Mr. Ross, in riding 
through the city, we came to one of the school- 
houses, and, much to my surprise and greatly 
to my gratification, the grounds in front were 
neatly arranged with beds of flowers, and 
their appearance showed that they had received 
good care. Upon expressing great pleasure 
at this beautifol and unexpected sight, Mr. 
Ross said: ‘That is through the influence of 
our horticultural society.”’ Now who can tell 
what happy influence these flowers have on 
the minds of the youth who daily meet there 
in pursuit of knowledge? If we contrast that 
beautiful school-garden, with its handsome 
trees and lovely flowers, with the surround- 
ings of many of our school-houses, which in 
winter are skating-ponds, in spring mud-holes, 
and in summer dust-beds, with not a tree any- 
where near, lam sure you will exclaim, with 
me, as I in heart said: ‘“‘God bless the New- 
ton Horticultural Sod¢iety.” Let us do 
what we can to get up local societies, It 
is not necessary to have exhibitions, like 
those held here, wHich are visited by many 
who reside miles away from Boston and whose 
business brings them to the city every day. 
Those held here are sustained much better 
than can possibly be done by any local society; 
but we could meet at stated times and discuss 
such subjects as are of interest to the town or 
city in which we live. 

One wordas to what we shall plant, and I 
will no longer tax your patience, The trees 
adapted for shade in our streets are fewy “The 

American and English elms are favorites, and 


where they can be protected from the canker-, 


worm, which jis the only objection, are noble 
trees andthe best adapted of the elms to this 
purpose. Of maples the rock or sugar maples 
are best for streets. or lawns and are much 
sought for, the only objection to them being 
that they aré comparatively slow growers. 





Aside from this, they baye po superiors and 
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are clean, handsome trees. Thewredand white 
maple are both good street trees, of rapid 
growth and fine symmetrical form, and their 
autumn bues.are unequaled. In speaking of 
the maples, a-writer in one of onr journals 
says that there is alittle poetry in ‘‘all the 
colors of the rainbow” as applied! to Scottish 
foliage, even in the zenith of its autumn bril- 
llancy ; but here, as every observer knows, espe- 
cially in the mountainous districts, where sugar 
maples abound, thé expression needs no 
poetic license. Almost all these colors may 
be found in this single species, to say nothing 
of the birches, elms, ashes, and oaks, with 
their hardly less varied tints. European trav- 
elers tell us that it is worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic to behold the splendors of the 
ripeving foliage of our forests. A visit in the 
autumn to the thriving village of Maplewood, 
where the streets are beautifully shaded with 
very fine specimens of the rock or sugar maple, 
or indeed any of the towns where this variety 
is largely used for shade-trees, will satisfy 
you that this isno overdrawn picture. Lindens 
have been favorites for this purpose and have 
been largely used; and, in fact, in the new 
town of Linden you may see long rows of them 
planted through the different streets, which 
seem to be in a thriving condition. But I 
should not recommend it for this purpose, as 
it seems, like the mountain ash, to be subject 
to the attacks of the borer, and it is not a 
clean tree. In the village of East Saugus you 
may see on the inside of a fence, near the 
railroad station, a row of tulip trees, some 
eight or ten in number and I should think forty 
to fifty feet high. They are magnificent speci- 
mens, and when in flower will well repay any 
one for the time taken to see them. In an 
editorial in Zhe Horticulturist for 1853 the 
writer says of this and the Magnolia acuminata 
that “tthe whole world does not produce 
two deciduous trees that surpass them 
in stateliness and symmetry of form, in 
ample foliage and superb flowers, But, unfor- 
tunately, both are most difficult to transplant, 
and especially so at that age and size necessary 
for a street-tree ; and neither of them, on this 
account, can ever be so employed to a con- 
siderable extent.’? For my own use I should 
choose from sugar or rock maple, red or scar- 
let maple, and the American or English elm. 
EE ___—. 


THE ONION. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








To tue Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 
BEHOLD on this sheet a faithfally compiled 
account of the ways and means for the best 
raising of that delicate herb, the onion. Before 
plunging into the business deeply there are 
three things to which the wise husbandman will 
look. First, his pocketbook, to see if he has 
earned money enough during the winter to 
buy seed; secondly, if he has a suitable piece 
of land; thirdly, he looks about the neighbor- 
hood to see if there be many of the genus boy 
dwelling there, who as a favor and fora 
dollar a day will look after the onion in its 
earliest stages. The subject perbaps gathers 
itself under these three heads, and will be con- 
sidered under them. Under the first it may 
be affirmed that every buyer of onion seed 
should know to a seed how much he wants. 
Never buy toomuch. The priceis large. The 
returns may be small. Some say that the 
faithful raiser of onions, one who knows his 
business from top to root, will accustom him- 
self to the flavor of the herb, by cutting two 
or three large bulbs into slices, holding the 
same very near his eyes and nose—adopting no 
base subterfuges, but meeting his onion and 
beating it. This is not considered, however, 
absolutely necessary. We proceed to the next 


thing. 
Let the soil be rich and mellow and without 


stones. A poor soil is starvation to the infant 
onion, and stony land produces malformed | 
meager roots, instead:of numerous goodly orbs, 
juicy and well-flavored. To the end of having 
a rich soil, put on compost of almost any kind. 
Nevertheless, consider quality while you make 
sure of quantity. Take from the barnyard, 
from the hen-roost; from the sea take the 
rich black mud and. the clinging rockweed. 
Put it on the land as a generous heart will 
spread jam on bread fora hungry boy. There 
are also some phosphates which, if the sot 
be cold, are good. Again I say, let your land 
be mellow. 

There are two kinds of onions much raised for 
the market ; diverse in color and name, butsim- 
ilar in size and quality. One is the yellow or 
straw-colored variety, called ‘‘ His Yellow 
Best”; the other ‘‘ The American. Blooded.”’ 
This last is of a deep red. They are about 
equally good. The Yellow Best may bea little 
more delicate in flayor; but the other, higher- 
toned, as its name shows, will keep better, 
which to the sailor‘on @ long voyage is matter 
of rejoicing. 

The next thing after preparing the land is to! 
find weather in which.one can work out of 
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pinched. purple by the hanging on of Winter, 
aud to him who would sow onions there 
comes a time when he can do nothing but 
wait and watch, If Winter lets up Spring a 
little, you can sow in April. But so often is 
Spring the ‘‘ under dog” in the fight between 
herand Winter that it is not geverally until 
the first of May that you can doitsafely. Sow 
your seed not broadcast, but in rows a foot 
apart, and from a patent sower, which stall 
drop the seed at intervals of an inch upon the 
expectant soil. In a week from this time your 
wrestle with the powers of Nature will have 
fairly commenced. 

During the next three months the industrious 

and faithful sower of onions sits up all night, in 
order to rise early enough in the morning to 
struggle with the early weed. The early bird may 
catch a worm ; but we ask, did he ever catch a 
weed? The weasel sleeps; the weed vever, 
Onions may be strong ; but wéeedsare stronger. 
Flowers may wither at the north wind’s breath ; 
but not the weed. Besides the weed, the cut- 
worm, the canker-worm, the palmer-worm, the 
army-worm—hordes more numerous than those 
the Israelites waded through to a promised 
land—will come and pitch against the onion 
and conspire to do him harm, Therefore, 
armed with a shuffiecr, which is a hoe witha 
hole in it and which works by advancing back- 
ward, the husbandman stalks a field, followed 
by atrain of boys. Here is where the boy 
comes in. Each boy must bave a backbone of 
best spring steel, warranted to last through the 
season ; and knees of wrought iron or the solid- 
estoak, Engagenoother. Asthehusbandman 
advances down the line of waiting onions, the 
weeds between the rows fall before his shining 
blade. The boys now fall on their knees, not te 
worship the rising orb of day, but to engax 
with the small infesting weed which will have 
sprung up cheek by jowl with your infant 
onion. With an oaken knee each side of the 
onion line, with keen eye and deft fingers, the 
stee!l-backed boy plucks the weed from the lit- 
tle onion’s side and lays it to perish on the 
ground. Each boy takes thus line after line 
of embattled onions, and In time the field will 
present the aspect most pleasing to the eye of 
the husbandman—namely, a plain of smooth, 
dark soil, marked by regular parallel ranks of 
tender green lances—the youtbfal onion on his 
march to our soups, our stews, our aching 
ears, Our scurvy-troubled soldiers and sailors— 
where does he not march to? 
But the crafty husbandman leans not on his 
shuffler, Eternal vigilance is the price of 
onions, Neither he nor the Wandering Jew 
may rest. The Northern Summer knows that 
Winter is always hard on her heels. She must 
grow while she can grow; she must improve 
every moment; and she does. Before the last 
weed plucked by the boy has withered on the 
ground the shoots of another set are curling 
round the throat of the onion. Again and 
again that steel back, those iron knees are put 
to proof; and it is not until the moment comes 
when, shoulder to shoulder, each onion bulb 
rubs against his neighbor, when those serrated 
lines begin to have an experienced and ripened 
look, that the owner may feel sure of his crop, 
the boys of their pay, and we of our soups and 
stews. 

It remains to dig the onion or pull it, to cut 


off the withered top, to measure in baskets, to 
exclude the low-born scullions, and to say tri- 
umphantly to neighbors : ‘I had nine hundred 
bushels to the acre this year.” Whether the 
proud husbandman will get more than a cent a 
bushel for the condensed product of his sum- 
mer’s work is a matter with which this letter 
will not meddle. He may be able to pay expens- 
e8; he maynot. One thing has been omitted 
from the above digest of the best method for 
raising the onion, of which the facts were fur. 
nished by several old and accomplished agri- 
culturists. Ibave not spoken of the onion- 
fly. He is an active evil. The only way to 
turn him into good is to catch him in bags of 
mosquito-netting, boil him down, and put him 
up in cans as onion protoplasm. He is merely 
the onion under another form—equally good 
for onion purposes, of course ;» and when & 
million or so of them have ravaged your crop 
itis the only way to save yourself from the 
poor-house. 
——_—E— 


RURAL TOPICS. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN VIRGINIA. 





after the war, and found the energies of the 
people paralyzed, farms going to waste, and 
stock fast disappearing under the sheriff's 
hammer, again visited itthe past year, and 
thus writes: 

‘* But now bow great the change to cheer the 
patriot’seye! Their fields well enclosed or 
being made so—more new rails than I have 
seen on any previous ride ; great improvement 
in their houses, yards, gardens, and stock. 
Everything all along the road seemed fixing 
on an advancing scale of peace, prosperty, and 
happiness, 1 remained in the county for five 





doors, Spring in this country has her nose.| days and saw many of the usighbors. Iwent 








A traveler who visited Virginia immed ately 
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to the court-houge on coufts day, where T jaw 
as good a collection of well-dressed, cheerful, 
and perfeetly sober people ag. I have had the 
pleasure of seeing any where. Daring my ride 
to the court-house, my stay there, amd my Te- 
turn, I do. not think I saw one. mam who 
seemed to have taken a drink of what I have 
on othér occasions seen so freely sold from 


barrels, runlets,,and jugs, to the demoraliza- | 


tion of many, and where I.once saw a most 
cold-blooded murder, The people seemed 
cheerful, friendly, and more hopefal. There 
I saw one map who last year was so in debt 
he tried im every way to sell his dear lit- 
tle home ‘at. $1,500, to pay out and move 
off on, but could not -get a bid at any price. 
He resolved that with nis two sons he would 
goto hard work and do the best he could; and 
on that day he received an account of sales of 
his tobacco crop and a cheque for $1,300, the 
net proceeds of his own and his two sons’ 
year’s work in the tobaccé crop alone! With- 


in two hundred dollars of what he begged. 


others to give for the entire farm, his debts 
paid, and his family saved a snug-home in the 
dear old homestead of his father and his own 
childhood’s years. He and his sons and his 
friends are all cheered and emboldened to press 
on and atrive to do. far better on the qpmning 
crop. 

“As illustrating the preset. spirit, I will 
cite a. recent incident : Some time since I heard 
a gentleman ask five friends to join him ina 
drinks “By some it was joyously received. 
One, more thoughtful, called a halt, saying: 
‘These drinks will cost ninety ‘cents, which 
yould buy nine pounds of sugar and would 
give good cheer to his wife and daughters for 
two weeks in nicely-sweetened coffee, which 
ought to give our friend far more real pleasure 
than for us thus to destroy it in half a minute, 
without one single good result but to its heart- 
less vendor.’ I said: ‘Add to drinking chew- 
ing and smoking by all, and it would furnish a 
good supply of family groceries, or pay the 
taxes for one year, and thus hush up our 
grumbling repudiators.’” 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


Charles ‘Thompson says in The Scientific 
American : 

“I have not seen a bedbug ora flea in my 
house for many years. If an army of them 
were to be brought in, mercury would speedily 
exterminate them ; but I think cleanliness the 
best and perhaps the only preventive. The 
common hovse-fly I do not molest, believing 
that it more than compensates for tts ‘trouble 
by cleating the atmosphere of effluvia and the 
animalcules which always arise from the pttre- 
faction of decaying substances during warm 
weather. So also with the birds, which are 
quite numerous here during the summer, In- 
stead of shooting them or setting up scare- 
crows to frighten them away, I throw out 
every possible inducement for them to build 
their nests in my fruit-trees. The birds cap- 
tare a large share of the insects in the larval 
state} and thus the millers are prevented from 
depositing eggs fora future crop of worms. 
As to the loss of fruit by the birds, the 
latter are always sure to be on hand in 
force in the season of) ripe fruit; whether 
they come early enough to take the 
worms or not. »For the residue» of. in- 
sects which infest my vegetable garden I find 
that the laboratory of the chemist. furnishes 
materialsfatal to them all, smong which white 
hellebore and cayenne pepper are of the most 
utility, The bug or worm which cannot find 
vegetation unflavored with these articles will 
seek \its, breakfast. elsewhere and leaye my 
garden uomolested. A few drops of carbolic 
acid in a pint of water will clean house-plahts 
from lice ina very short time. If mosquitos 
or other blood-suckers infest our sleeping 

srooms at night, we uncork a bottle of the oil 

“of pennyroyal, and these insects leave in great 
haste, nor will they return so long as the air 
in the room is loaded with the fumes of that 
aromatic herb. If rats enter the’cellar, a little 
powdered potash thrown into their holes or 
mixed with meal and scattered in their ron- 
Ways never fails to drive them away. Cayenne 
pepper will keep the buttery and storeroom 
free from ants and cockroaches, If a mouse 
makes an entrance into any ‘part of your 
dwellings, saturate a rag with cayenne in so- 
lution and stuff it into a hole, which can be 
repaired with either wood or mortar. No rat 
or mouse will eat that rag forthe purpose of 
opening communications with a depot of sup- 
plies,” 


HINTS TO AMATEUR FLORISTS. 

Many invest in plants. who have had little or 
no experience, —_ to such a few hints may 
hot cOmé artiiss. ~ 

“1. Plants taken from the warm, moist alr of 
4 propagating house shouldbe wrapped in thin, 
soft paper, left open at the.top, until they have 
become aeclimated tothe change, The leaves 
should besprinkled on the; under and upper 


tide with a wisp broom, studiously avoiding |. 


= f0ld drafts of air, 


so soon dry off that they do not get the full 


plies the place of dew and makes them look 
fresher and more vigorous. 
8. The idea entertained by almost every 


the plant is very erroneous and is called by 


have the action of the elements to neutralize 
the acid. or equalize the chemical compounds 
that are used up or generated to excess when | 


and sodden, and necessitates the speefly r 

moval of the plant into fresh soil, to prevent 
decay-of the roots. Soil best addpted to near- 
ly every plant grown ijn’ pots is ‘good'sandy 
loam, Good garden-soil that Has beeh‘enriched 
until itis softand mellow will answer every 
purpose ; but, if neither of these can be ob- 
tained, procure, leaf-mold from the. woods, 
swamp-muck, and sand, equal parts, thorough- 


compost. | The: addition of a little lime will 
destroy and prevent worms. 

4. In repotting, care should be taken not to 
injure the roots, To prevent this, set the pot 
intoa pan of water until the ball of earth 
around the roots is saturated, then place the 
hand over the top of the pot, turn bottom up- 
ward, rap the rim of thé pot on the bench or 
stand, and the whole will ‘fall out. Have 
ready another pot, one or two sizes larger, and 


to fill up again, carefully shaking so that the 
roots next to the sides of the pot. will be sup- 
plied. 





someeny ETRE LT FCRIII 
Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil mixed with 
water and molasses is excellent for colds and 
it cures colic in children. Women find its use 
excellent to cure headache or any rheumatic 








pain and it is clean to use. it for burns 
or scalds. Sold by all dealers. 
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2. The best time for watering plants isitos | |) ft 
ward evening, gs in the summer,time the evap- 
oration is not so rapid during the night; 
whereas, if watered only in the morning, they 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUPis the pre 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edyin the World in all cases of DYSENTERY ani 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Gennine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’S| ¥ 


| HOSED 
| PANACEA 


FAMILY 
CINTA 


PURELY VEGETABLE 


AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 
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OR worm L< LOZENCES. — 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND S10E 
form mo other conse than having, worse © 07 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


25 Cents a Box. 


MUA9 COLD, OR SORE THROAT 





VERMIFUGE COMFITS 





BROWN’ Ss 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactared by 
JOHN |. BROWN & SONS, Boston 





CURTIS & BROWN, Propricters, 
NEWYORK, 
——— 
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DENTIFRICE. 
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